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An Interview with Gene Tunney 


BOYS’ LIFE 


lhe 
Official B oy 
Blanket 


When the bright, starry nights of camp give way 
to the chilly, penetrating dampness just before 
dawn,—when the nights are cold or when the 
moisture of a rainy day rising from the ground 
creeps into the tent,—that’s the time you will 
know what it means to own the new Official 
Boy Scout Blanket. 

It is made of pure, olive drab wool and weighs 
about three pounds. Size, 58’’x82”. 

Oh, Boy! what a blanket! 

The splendid weaving of the 
fine, soft olive drab wool makes 
this Blanket exceptionally strong 
and serviceable. There is more 
real value in this Blanket than 
we ever offered in any blanket. 

Be sure you get one before 
you go to camp or on the next 
overnight hike. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


What things they can show you about 
camp and trail—things about living under 
the open sky! 

And if you’re the kind that really loves the smell 
of wood smoke and the campfire crackling, there’s 
one thing they like to show you first—how to “flop” 
tender, fluffy pancakes, cakes that make the whole 
camp shout for more! 


Tiree old-time North woods guides! 


They’ve known for years what you know now— 
the best way to get pancakes with a real out-door 
flavor, fragrant golden-brown cakes that fairly 
melt in your mouth. Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
—that’s what they use. Just ask any of the old 
timers that have hit the North woods trails. 


So easy to make them 


It’s no trick at all to make Aunt Jemima pancakes, 
when all the ingredients come ready-mixed, just as 
Aunt Jemima used to mix them years ago. All you 
need to do is add one cup of milk (or water) to 
every cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. The 
batter is ready as soon as you stir it smooth. 

No chance to go wrong. In a jiffy you'll have 
the cakes all baked, fragrant and piping hot— 
ready to eat. And then how good they taste with 


Free to Scoutmasters—22 individual packages 


A supply of Aunt Jemima individual packages is offered free of charge to any 
Scoutmaster who will use them for his troop. 
simply write the Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, St. Joseph, Missouri, giving 


your name, address, and troop number. 


One thing the North woods guide will 
show you first 














FREE to all who 


love the campfire 


Not only to Boy Scouts, but to members of all 
junior outdoor organizations who love the camp- 
fire, this trial package 
of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour will be sent 
free. Merely fill out 
the coupon below, giv- 
ing your group (or 
troop) number, and 
mail it today. 





butter and syrup, or even with bacon grease. 


Get this trial package free 


If you really want to make a hit with your cooking 
on the next hike with the troop, here’s your 
chance. We will gladly send you free our indi- 
vidual trial package of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour. Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 


And don’t forget to speak to your Scoutmaster 
the next time the troop is going out. Ask him to 
stock up with plenty of Aunt Jemima in the full 
size red packages. It’s no trouble at all to carry 
them. They fit snugly in your pack and take but 
very little room. Then there will be tender, de- 
licious pancakes for the whole troop. Any grocer 
can supply you with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, Dept. F-11, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 


Clip this coupon 
and mail it 








To get these free packages 





Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
Dept. F-11, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Gentlemen: Please send me free one individual trial package of Aunt 


Jemima Pancake Flour to use on my next hike. 
(Please print name and address plainly) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


eMeet me at the 
Remington Arms Exhibit, 
Northeast corner of Mis- 
souri Avenue and Board- 
walk, Atlantic City. 


ScouT WILLIAM C. LETSON 


Somerville, N. J. 


Awarded Gold Medal for Heroism 


Young William Letson was 
awarded the gold medal 
forhis heroism in saving 
Nicholas Zanoetti from 
drowning. While William 
was swimming in the river 
he heard cries for help from 
two boys near the lower 
dam. He ran down the 
bank and jumped in just 
in time to save the life of 
Nicholas. Young Letson 
and companions who had 
joined himthenagaindived 
in to recover the body of 
the other lad, Michael 
Amarosa. But Michael 
was dead when brought to 
shore. 























AND THEY STILL 
CAN’T BE BEAT— 


When your dad was a youngster, Remington’s were 
famous among sportsmen. And today there is no rifle 
more accurate, more carefully made and constructed than 
a Remington Model 12 Hammerless Repeater. 


It’s a pleasure to know that you can always keep its clean, 

shiny bore free from rust, corrosion and pitting by using only 

the wonderful new Remington KLEANBORE Cartridges. You 

can get them from your dealer in a green box in .22 short, long 

and long-rifle, .22 Winchester Rimfire, Model 1890 (.22 Remington 
Special), .22 Remington Autoloading and .22 Winchester Autoloading. 
Write for folders on Remington small-bore rifles and KLEANBORE 


CARTRIDGES. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INc. 


Dept.8BL 25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 


xe Wa See m0 y an ~ 
Ge RRO | SOIR Ll1OL, There is only ONE KLEANBORE 
—Beware of imitations. 


© 1927 R.A.Co, 
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The Emerald of San Pablo 


N THE narrow, jungled inlet, “‘Paulo of the Scar” had 
careened his brig. Some four-and-thirty flibustiers,* 
half-naked, barefooted, sweated down the beach and 
waded out to the Stiletto like a column of ants, re- 

loading the brig with casks of water and Jamaica rum, with 
the dried beef called boucan, with flinty bread and fruit. 
Powder and ball for her four small brass cannon were 
already aboard. The Stiletto, clean-bottomed again, was 
ready for the hunt 

Up the beach Paulo of the Scar had taken Benedetto, the 
wizened Italian silversmith, who was his spy in the Spanish 
city of San Francisco in Campeche, five leagues down- 
coast. 

He was a Portuguese, this Paulo of the Scar, and no free- 
booter was more dreaded by the Spanish. He was amazingly 
thick of short body; enormously wide of shoulders; with great 
hairy arms so long that hamlike hands brushed his knees. 
From the stiff black mane above beetling forehead, slanted the 
wide purplish scar that gave him his nickname—down across 
the left eye, twisting the lid into a sinister squint; notching 
hooked nose; vanishing in the bristling jet 
mustachio, to reappear upon the heavy 
chin. That was Pedro Morales’ parting 
gift to his partner 

Staring fascinatedly at this trail of 
Pedro, his cutlass, the flibustiers were 
wont to lift a shoulder and eye one an- 
other. French, Dutch, Portuguese, even 
a brawny roaring Englishman or two; 
casting each the shadow of the gallows as 
he swaggered afloat or ashore—still, none 
in Paulo’s crew would have cared to fill 
Pedro Morales’ shoes, on the day Paulo 
faced his traitorous, runaway partner. 

Paulo listened eagerly to his spy’s 
report. 

“She is La Bella Infanta, noble sefior,” 
lisped Benedetto. “‘Not a galleon of the 
largest, yet she carries twenty guns. Her 
cargo is rich, mi patron. I have memor- 
ized its inventory: Threescore-and-ten 
thousand pieces-of-eight, sixscore thou- 
sand weight of coconuts and cacao to 
the value of five thousand pieces-of-eight. 

“She sails for Spain lacking a full com- 
pany, yet her crew numbers fivescore 
mariners and doubtless there will be 
soldiers and marines, besides a dozen pas- 
sengers. So I hastened forth to inform 
you so soon as I might manufacture plau- 
sible cause for leaving San Francisco.” 

“She sails three days hence,” mused 
Paulo. “Hmm! But you spoke of an- 
other tale, fellow. What is that?” 

“Ah, yes! Listening beneath the 
window of the Governor’s house, I over- 
heard that which will interest you: It was 
talk between His Excellency and Marcos 
Morales, son of your enemy, Pedro. He 
is but a youth, this Marcos, pretty as 
a girl, with great, black eyes and milk- 
white skin.” 

“Tell your tale!” cried Paulo. 

“T come to it, noble sefior! Young 
Marcos—he has your  rose-carved 
emerald!” 

“My emerald!” bellowed Paulo, so that 
the flibustiers down the beach whirled 
nervously. ‘‘My emerald that Pedre 
stole from me?” 

“But yes! Young Marcos told the 
Governor how it was stolen from the 


4 flibustier’’—As the Englishmen called them- 
selves *‘ buccaneers,” so French and Portuguese 
Preferred the name “‘flibustier.” From it 
Came our familiar ‘‘filibuster.” It is said to be 
only the French attempt to Pronounce the 
English word “‘freebooter.”’ 


1927 


By Eugene Cunningham 
Illustrated by Jerome Rozen 


Virgin’s crown of San Pablo Church at San Tomas, by his 
father and—yourself, sefior. Now, fearful of the curse that 
he believes must fall upon him that steals from a church, 
Marcos would return the gem to San Pablo. The Governor, 
who is also a pious man, encourages him. So will young 
Marcos take the emerald back to San Pablo Church.” 

“Name of a name!” cried Paulo. ‘And you spend half 
the morning with talk of a galleon’s sailing, when there is 
chance to regain my emerald!” 

“Ah, sefior!” smiled the wizened Italian. ‘But how if 
you may at one stroke have galleon and emerald! Marcos 
Morales by order of the Governor, takes passage upon La Bella 
Infanta. Then the galleon, not sailing direct for Spain, but 
first standing down the coast, puts in at San Tomas to land 
the youth.” 

At this, Paulo grinned like a wolf. Here was more news 
than he had dreamed the silversmith might ever bring. Sail- 
ing-dates of the treasure-galleons, with inventory of their 
strength and cargo, was the commodity he bought from the 
spy. It had been on the merest offchance that something 





He threw back his head and laughed 


valuable might be learned of his treacherous partner, that he 
had mentioned Pedro to Benedetto. 


N®&E months before, Pedro Morales had deserted the 
Stiletto, with receipt of news that the influences of rela- 
tives had lifted the death-penalty from which he had fled San 
Francisco de Campeche, his native city, seven years before. 
The magnificent emerald, which had been joint property of 
himself and Paulo, together with the cream of their joint 
spoils in lesser gems, he had carried with him. He had struck 
down Paulo with a sudden treacherous cutlass-blow. 

He was a rogue of shrewd, quick wit, this Paulo of the Scar. 
Now, as he pondered ways and means, an oddity of the spy’s 
account came pushing forward. Suspiciously he lowered at 
Benedetto: 

“It comes to me that this tale of yours rings falsely! You 
say that young Morales has my emerald; will return it to the 
priests. Now, what lie is this? Well do I know that greedy, 
slinking Spaniard who betricked me! Sooner would Pedro 
Morales part with his eyes than with that emerald! Was it 
“not over division of our joint treasures 
that we quarreled; that I took his foul 
cutlass-stroke in my face?”’ 

“T swear that I speak barest truth!” 
whined Benedetto. ‘Did I not say that 
young Morales came by the emerald 
through his father’s death?” 

“Pedro dead!” The flibustier’s bull 
dog face seemed to bloat with the rush 
of furious blood to swart cheeks, bull- 
neck. “The renegado dog has cheated 
me?” 

“Dead these ten days, sefor. It 
happened in this fashion: Returning to 
San Francisco with much treasure, Pedro 
Morale’ built him a fine house upon the 
Calle Principal. All things rare and rich 
had he therein. Then he would have 
a fountain in his patio. Going out very 
early in the morning, after the builders 
had finished it, somehow he stumbled and 
struck his forehead upon the edge of the 
basin. Into it, then, he fell senseless and 
so drowned in water that barely covered 
him. 

“Young Marcos barely knew his 
father, sefior, having been but a toddler 
when Pedro Morales fled San Francisco 
to escape the wrath of the then Governor, 
whose favorite he had indiscreetly slain. 
When Pedro returned, his wife was long 
dead. The story of his father’s bloody 
doings in exile horrified the boy. I heard 
Ma;cos say to His Excellency that un- 
doubtedly his father paid the penalty of 
his many sins; that it was but natural that 
his crimes should Jead to violent punish- 
ment.” 

Furiously, Paulo bewailed the chance 
which had robbed him of vengeance. Up 
and down the sand he raged until at last 
his paroxysm wore itself out. He whirled 
upon Benedetto: 

“This Bella Infanta, she sails surely 
three days hence?” 

“Surely, mi patron! But I beg you to 
remember that she carries four times your 
number. Too, she is commanded by a 
master-mariner who directs her as if she 
were aman-o’-war. You must join forces 
with another; secure more men i 

“Cease chattering! It is for Paulo of 
the Scar to say what four-and-thirty 
sea-wolves may venture, when J lead 
them. Name ofaname! I will have back 
my gem. As for this boy Marcos—I 
will have his heart! I will——” 
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He shook off the trembling Italian, who saw his hope of 
reward vanishing if Paulo dared this mad enterprise. He 
roared orders to the flibustiers and they leaped to finish the 
transfer of stores to the Stiletto. Sullenly, Paulo stood with 
thick legs braced apart, chin on breast. 

If Pedro had escaped him, mused Paulo grimly, then Pedro’s 

yn should reckon with him the father’s debt! He saw the 
last of the brig’s stores whipped aboard and the flibustiers, 
swarming up to her deck, preparing 
to pole the Stiletto out to deeper 
water. He snapped his final com- 
mand to Benedetto, the spy should 
meet him here a fortnight hence, then 
himself waded out to the brig. After 
him, the last man to come aboard, 
Giles, the long Gascon gunner, lounged carelessly 
down the beach, with bold face innocent just 
as if he had not been eavesdropping upon 
Paulo and the spy from behind a bush; just 
as if he had not heard every word of their con- 
versation. 


LUE as indigo, ruffled by a very ghost-breeze, 
lay the Mexican Gulf, under a fair light sky 
that was sea for fleets of 
snowy cirrus-clouds. Two 
vessels only used its surface 
and in that tiny breeze they 
glided like children’s toy- 
craft over a mirror. Near- 
est the land, her present 
course being direct toward 
the lacy surf, was a three- 
masted _treasure-galleon, 
with castle-like fo’cas’le and 
poop and a low waist. Two 
tiers of cannon peered 
watchfully from the ports 
of main- and upper-decks. 
In this light wind she had 
all courses set, to the tops’ls 
above square fore- and 
mainsail, lateen mizzen- 
sail. From her high-steeved “7 listened be- 
bowsprit was set the sprit- neath the win- 
sail, its foot flapping list- dows of the 
lessly down almost to the governor’s 
ram-bow in which the main- house” 
deck ended, shrouding the 
for’ard guns. 

By contrast with La Bella Infanta, Paulo’s brig Stiletto was 
tiny. Standing aft, Paulo studied with narrowed, sailorly 
black eyes the tall Spaniard. He was oblivious to the way the 
flibustiers glanced nervously from the galleon’s castled sides 
to him, then back again to those grim gunports from which 
thrust the muzzles of Spanish cannon. 

“We take her!” he cried abruptly. Then the muttering 
that rose gave him astonished pause: “‘ Name of a name!” 
Have my bulldogs turned yellow alley-curs? Four-and-thirty 
are you and, by the Italian’s tale, there can be but five- or six- 
score of the Dons! Is there any here who cannot master 
four of those dogs? Let him say as much to me and I'll toss 
him into the sea as fitter for tavern-scullion than for the com- 
pany of Paulo of the Scar!” 

The muttering died as from face to face the fierce black eyes 
turned. But it was replaced by no signs of ardor for this 
assault. 

“Why, aboard her are threescore-and-ten thousand pieces- 
of-eight!” cried Paulo. ‘“‘Is that not worth the seizing of four 
Dons apiece? Ho, Giles! A calabash of rum for each of us. 
It seems we need something to make us men again!” 

Half from shame, half from the lift of the stinging liquor, 
the flibustiers were won over. Now they were as quick to 
cry that they’d have the galleon as they had been slow before 
to welcome a venture against such uneven odds. ° 

“We have her now!” boasted Paulo. ‘There she comes 
about, heading down the coast, tall, arrogant as only the Dons 
can be. They have sighted us, but her master would laugh 
you to scorn, did you say that in this tiny craft lay his doom. 
But he deals with Paulo of the Scar! Now, what do you, when 
you’ve but a dagger against a musket? Why, you slip under 
its muzzle! How can it harm you if it points over your shoul- 
der? Sowill weserve the Dons! Six of you for musketeers!” 

He altered his course slightly, jockeying the Stiletto to 
catch the faint breeze. Now galleon and brig came slowly 
together, each with the other dead-ahead. Upon the castled 
bow of the Infanta showed Spaniards, who seemed to stare 
curiously at the flibustier craft. Paulo grunted briefly and 
Giles the gunner bent onto the halyards a dusky bundle and 
hand-over-hand ran up Paulo’s ensign until it was “two- 
blocked”’ at the main-truck. It broke there, showing upon 
the black silk a crimson skeleton holding in each hand a Span- 
ish head. 

At sight of the flibustier band above the brig, there came 
a furious bustle upon the galleon’s fo’cas’le. But Paulo 
grinned and held his course, watching narrowly. Not yet 
was the Stiletto near enough to be beneath the range of the 
Spanish cannon. But approaching from the bow, the Stiletto 


could be covered by the four bowchasers only and still the 
Infanta’s spritsail masked the brig from the gunners of these 
cannon. But down onto the projecting main-deck began to 
drop Spanish sailors, to brail up the spritsail and give the 
gunners play. 

““Now!” grunted Paulo to his musketeers. ‘Pick me off 
those fellows! For your lives, miss not one!” 

Cries of rage came from the galleon’s fo’cas’le where had 
gathered a crowd to watch the 
destruction of this mad insolent. 
For the Spaniards were dropping 
under the musketry and still the 
dangling spritsail preserved the 
flibustiers from the bowchasers. 
More sailors were ordered to 
board the fore-course, but most 
of these were shot. And deftly 
Paulo set the Stiletto along the 
galleon at the low waist. The 
grappling-irons were flung; Paulo 
shouted his last commands. 

Then up went the flibustiers! 
Up by every projection offering; 
by gunport-rim and channel-edge 
and scrollwork! So they swarmed 
aboard like five-and-thirty blood- 
mad tiger-cats! On the very bul- 
wark they met the Spaniards, 
brave men enough, skilful with 
arms, but now as always lacking 
the insane ferocity of the half- 
naked pack; now, as always, des- 
perately needing odds of three or 
four to one, to match the Brethren 
of the Coast. 
Flibustiers died and hardly saw 
the Spaniards who killed them. 
But their very slaughter was aid to the boarders, 
since the moment required for swift thrust or 
musket-shot gave those behind them the instant 
needed to gain foothold. Down upon the deck 
leaped the flibustiers to fall upon the Spanish, 
cutlasses swinging in rsighty strokes. By sheer 
ferocity they cleared themselves a space, drove 
back the Dons. Then around the ends of the 
Spanish line slipped men of Paulo, fighting as 
they went. After an interval these were apparent, 
hacking and hewing in the Spanish rear. 
But the Jnfanta’s captain was all that Bene- 
detto the spy had proclaimed him, a grim sea 
dog who led his company as if he commanded a man-o’-war. 
Nor were there lacking /idalgos—gentlemen—to stiffen the 
morale of the common sailors. Master-swordsmen these, 
whose grave, formal rapier-play made mockery of pirate-fury 
with clumsy hewing-blades. Paulo, seeing everything while 
he laid low a Don with every stroke, barked a command. So 
suddenly that the Spanish were taken unaware, the flibustiers 
quit the fight and raced for the bulwark; dropped over into 
their brig again. They had cast off their grappling-irons and 
the Stiletto was clear of the galleon before the recovered Dons 
could rush to the side and fire down upon them. 

Perhaps thirty yards away Paulo began to circle the Infanta. 
On the galleon’s spar-decks sailors leaped to the rigging; at 
the guns the gunners sprang to the tackles. From gunners 
and mariners came simultaneously a yell of fury, shrill and 
fierce. They had discovered now what Paulo’s men had been 
about, when they had slipped out of the fight aboard; had 
found hacked gun-tackles and running-rigging. 

Meanwhile, the remnants of the flibustiers picked up their 
muskets. They fired at every Spaniard who showed himself 
on deck, at gunport or in rigging. Under the blazing sun, for 
five hours of that sultry afternoon the duel raged. 

When at last the Spaniards mended some of the gun-tackles, 
Paulo moved in closer—safe, now, from small-arms fire, since 
so many of the Dons had been slain by his musketeers. The 
Stiletto needed but few to handle her. Paulo, master-seaman 
every inch of him, jockeyed her around and around the clumsy 
galleon, heedless of the cannon which roared harmlessly, as 
if the Don had indeed been a furious bull that could only bellow 
madly at the baiting dogs. 

Low and black upon the horizon, Paulo saw a pall of nimbus- 
cloud. He nodded to himself; he could wait no longer. In 
darted the Stiletto again, in to the side of the Jnfanta. Once 
more, with greater ease this time, the flibustiers boarded her. 
Now the odds were evener, hardly two to one. Pirate-ferocity 
made short work of resistance, when Paulo had knocked sense- 
less the captain, though five more flibustiers fell to Spanish 
blade or bullet before the galleon’s company flung -down its 
arms. 

The exhausted prisoners were herded against the bulwark, 
guarded by a villainous-faced ring. Impatiently, Paulo 
watched the last Don hunted forth and hustled to the waist, 
then he faced the prisoners, a bloody, smoke-grimed figure. 

“T seek a youth named Marcos Morales!” he snarled. 
“Let him stand out!” 

Curiously, Spanish eyes shuttled one to another, but none 
spoke. Glaring at them, Paulo knew sudden fear: Could it 
be that for some reason the boy had not come aboard? Had 
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he missed his emerald again; his precious emerald? With dis- 
torted face he leaned slightly toward the prisoners. The 
point of his cutlass lifted from the deck. 

“Name of a name!” he roared. ‘I'll find a way to loosen 
your tongues!” 

“Why, sefior,”” came a quiet voice from the rear of the 
prisoners, “‘I fear that your search is vain.” 

He came pushing to the front, this Spaniard who had 
spoken, a lithe, seamanly figure in the garb of a ship’s under- 
officer. 

“Felipe Alvarez am I, sefior, the only officer of the galleon 
now alive. As to this youth you seek, by order of the Governor 
he was taken aboard by our captain. He was to be put ashore 
at San Tomas, sefior. When you attacked us, we were stand- 
ing down toward that village. He was a bold youth, so while 
we fought you, he went to the tops with the shipmen. From 
there he fired most valiantly upon you until he was killed by 
one of your bullets.” 

“But his body? Where lies his body?” bellowed Paulo 
desperately. 

“In the sea, sefior, where we strove to send you,” shrugged 
Alvarez. 

Like a very madman Paulo raged, threatening the cowering 
Spanish with his blade. Then came a tug at his arm and he 
whirled with a snarl to face Giles, the gunner. 

“What if this fellow lies?” suggested the Gascon eagerly. 
‘Would you take the oath of any Spaniard?” 

It was hope, however faint. Paulo himself examined each 
prisoner, some thirty-odd men and four trembling women. 
But in none of those blood-streaked, powder-stained, fearful 
faces could he trace faintest resemblance to the thin, dour 
features of Pedro Morales, the renegado who had robbed him. 
Search of them to the very skin revealed nothing. As he 
stood glowering helplessly, up came a grinning flibustier to 
report that the cargo of the Jnfanta was even richer than 
Benedetto had reported. This was salve of a sort for his 
disappointment. 

He could think of nothing further he might do, no device to 
test the truth of Alvarez’ plausible story. Sullenly, then, he 
fulfilled his promise to the prisoners and ordered them driven 
into two boats and cast adrift, without water or food. Then 
he turned to take stock of his prize. 


FF Cape St. Anthony, the western tip of Cuba, lay the 

Infanta at anchor. The Stiletto, having well-served her 
purpose, rested now upon the bottom of the Mexican Gulf, 
under that spot where the galleon had been taken. Paulo 
had ordered the galleon’s anchor dropped here until the muti- 
lated rigging could be mended and the Jnfanta made sea- 
worthy for the voyage to the nearest haven of his kind, 
Jamaica. 

But fifteen able-bodied men remained to him. Six were 
incapacitated by wounds; thirteen had been killed in battle. 
It would be no slight task, working the big vessel with this 
skeleton crew. Studying her after the capture, Paulo had 
regretted letting the Spanish survivors go. Some of them 
would have been most useful to him. 

From end to end of the J7:fanta now, in the hour before dawn, 
the flibustiers caroused. They wolfed down fine biscuits and 
fresh beef and rare sweetmeats from the captain’s private 
stores. Lights twinkled about the main-deck and the choruses 
of songs rose from the little knots of flibustiers, as from that 
equally wild carouse in the great cabin, where Paulo, with 
Giles, the Gascon gunner, and the quartermaster and boat- 
swain, had withdrawn. 

Thought of his lost emerald came to Paulo and he clattered 
his silver flagon upon the table, bringing silence. Then sadly 
he described the great gem that had cast a very spell upon 
him from the beginning; its great size he dwelt upon lovingly 
and the marvelous skill with which the huge stone had been 
carven into the semblance of a rose calyx; the broad ruby 
cemented to the top and carved for the rose’s petals. 

Quartermaster and boatswain listened dully—if they listened 
at all. To them, gems were but merchandise exchangeable 
for gold pieces. But Giles the gunner leaned forward, his 
devil-may-care face upon his fist, missing no slightest word. 
His blue eyes shone greedily; from time to time he licked his 
lips. 

“Now—I have lost it again!’’ lamented Paulo and his black 
eyes were wet with drunken tears. “First that renegado 
Spaniard filches it and now somewhere upon the sea’s bottom 
it lies.” 

“You will be advised to’ surrender, sefiores!” came a dry, 
quiet voice from the cabin’s door. 

Stupidly they turned, to gape at a throng of Spanish there. 
Suddenly it came to them that for minutes they had heard no 
sound from the other flibustiers. As if he read their thoughts, 
that Spaniard who had spoken, a tall hidalgo dressed with 
somber richness, who stood with drawn rapier in the forefront, 
smiled sardonically: 

“Your villains are in our hands, as are you. I am Don 
Diego José Esteban de la Santisima Vasquez, Admiral of the 
fleet of four galleons which now lies anchored about La Bella 
Infanta.” 

Paulo came suddenly to his feet, with some thought of 
hurling himself upon this mocking hidalgo. But the Admiral 
moved aside and half-a-dozen gaping muzzles showed trained 
upon Paulo. Sullenly he shrugged and released cutlass-hilt. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Nothing to be gained by resistance now; nothing but certain 
death. 

As the quartet, disarmed, stood waiting the Admiral’s 
pleasure, into the cabin came that Felipe Alvarez who was 
the only surviving officer of the Infanta. Beside him was 
aslender figure with pale face and blazing eyes. 

“Senor!” grinned Alvarez mockingly. ‘“‘We meet again. 
It was the will of God that this fleet bound for Spain should 
pick up our boats yesterday.” 

“Let me speak to the pirata!/”’ interrupted the youth beside 
him. ‘Do you remember me, Paulo of the Scar? No? Why, 
I am that ‘sailor’ who could not answer your questions 
thanks to the wit of this good man here, who betricked you! 
I am he who was dumb. Remember how I shrugged and 
touched my lips? Ha! There was reason for my cumbness. 
For this lay upon my tongue!”’ 

From his breast came a shimmering marvel of iridescent 
green and deepest scarlet, a rose fabricated from an emerald 
and a ruby hardly smaller than the other stone. Dumbly, 
furiously, Paulo gaped at the Emerald of San Pablo. 

“Tt was the will of God that you should never again put 
desecrating hands upon it!” cried the boy. ‘You could not 
harm me, for I bear this sacred gem back to the crown of the 
Virgin of San Pablo, whence you and my father snatched it. 
He met death. I believe that he was doomed to die so soon 
as he touched this stone. You, likewise, are doomed! Your 
fate marches upon you!” 

“To my galleon with Jas piratas!” ordered the Admiral. 
“At San Francisco de Campeche will I sit in judgment upon 
them.” 





T WAS pitchy-dark in the hold, but to Paulo’s sailorly ears 

every faint sound drifting to him had meaning. So he 
knew that they must have reached the harbor of San 
Francisco de Campeche when there came that sudden jerk 
and quivering that to him betokened anchoring, since the 
galleon of the Admiral, to which he had been transferred 
from the Infanta, no longer ,lifted and fell, lifted and fell, 
upon the waves. 

Hours later his prison-door was, unbolted. A soldier ap- 
peared, plain in the light of a standing-lantern on the bull:head 
outside. He set down a platter of hard bread and a jug of 
water, then stood curiously in the door, staring at the dim 
figure of the fettered flibustier-chief. 

“Well, hombre,’ he said good-naturedly, “you have reached 
San Francisco. But it is in my mind that you have no reason 
to greet the news with an hola. 

“At first, so I hear, the Admiral thought to keep you and 
the other piratas as his private slaves. But those fellows from 
the Infanta let out your name to the Governor, who is our 
Admiral’s brother-in-law. He demanded that all of you be 
delivered tohim. He is apt to hang you!” 

“Where is Marcos Morales now?” grunted Paulo. 

“Upon the galleon of the Vice-Admiral, which lies anchored 
fifty yards from this. There, also, are the others of your com- 
pany, in chains. Ah, it must be a bold, free life, a pirate’s! 
But all paths lead at last to our fates.”’ 

When he had gone, Paulo turned over and over the news. 
He was in danger of being hanged. Was he? He began 
again the fumbling with 
his rude fetters which had 
occupied him since first he 
had been detained here; 
his sailor-hands were deft 
and powerful beyond a 
landsman’s belief. 

His wrists were huge, 
out of proportion, even to 
great hands. Perforce, 
the fetters had been 
chosen to fit them. In 
the darkness he strained 
and twisted. At last he 
slipped the shackles off 
over his hands. Remained 
those about his ankles. 
In the rubbish of the floor 
he found a bit of barrel 
hoop and with this crude 
knife began the slow pick- 
ing off of the rivet-end 
which secured the heavy 
bands about his legs. 
With grim smile, that is- 
nored his bleeding wrists, 
he settled down like a 
great cat, to wait. 

The hours dragged, but 
at last there came the 
door’s opening. Again 
the friendly soldier stood 
there with the evening 
meal. Paulo stood in 
semi-darkness almost 
against the door facing. 
With a sudden blow he 
knocked the soldier 
senseless. Then he 
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slipped out into the passageway, bolting the door behind 
him. Up to the main-deck he crept noiselessly, making his 
way in short dashes, shrinking aside into shadows when 
footsteps warned him of approaching mariners. Presently he 
stood in the galleon’s waist, under a starless night-sky, with a 
cool breeze upon his face. 

Weather breeding, he thought absently, with a sailorly 
glance at the sky. Then he considered means of getting off 
the Admiral. He could not swim and there were too many 
sailors lounging about the decks to risk stealing a boat. Yet 
to the Vice-Admiral he was resolved to go. Out from the 
shadow of the mainmast he slipped and un unseen man cried 
out within three feet of him. Perhaps nerves were taut aboard 
the galleons, with flibustiers their prisoners. 

Paulo rushed toward the bulwark and now the Spaniard 
cried out for the watch. There was a scuffle of several pairs of 
feet, the dull clink of arms. Standing against the side, facing 
the sea, behind him recapture, Paulo struggled with his fear 
of the water. It mastered him and he turned resignedly. 

Then thought of the plan he had made, down in the darkness 
of the hold, lent him a sudden flash of courage to perform the 
bravest act of his life, he whirled and went overboard in a long, 
clean dive. Many times he had watched the Indians and 
negroes swimming, marveling at their confident ease in this 
strange element. But when his head pierced the water and 
he went down and down, lungs filling through panic-opened 
mouth, he forgot everything but his mad fear. Blindly he 
thrashed out and somehow came to the top, gasping, gagging 
in semi-nausea. 

But the fact that he had risen at all was amazing enough to 
check panic for an instant. He was not prone to lose his 
head, and now he recalled the frog-like movements of the 
negroes and savages, their trick of burying the face for an 


instant with each stroke, to lift it for a long breath, then 


bury it again. Confidence being nine points of the swimmers’ 
ten, when he found that, however clumsily he might imitate 
swimmers he had watched, still he remained easily afloat, 
Paulo could have shouted. 

It was the most thrilling moment of all his life. While 
above him came flashes and reports of muskets and balls 
skipped wildly over the water, he setiled himself to swim 
doggedly the fifty yards to the dark bulk of the Vice-Admiral. 
After seeming ages, he neared it; finally his hands touched the 
galleon’s side and he clung to a projecting scroll, resting. 

Upon the Vice-Admiral was hardly more than the anchor- 
watch, for most of the ship’s company was now on liberty 
ashore. Paulo crouched tensely in the shelter of the bulwark, 
with salt water dripping to the deck. Presently he stole below 
and, guided by sailor’s instinct, soon found a door before 
which lounged a sentry, leaning upon his musket. This one 
Paulo stalked warily until near enough to leap upon him. 
Then, holding the sentry helpless with one hand, he unbolted 
the door. 

“Giles! -Jacques! Michael!” he called softly. “It is Paulo!” 

The pack within cried out joyfully. They were fettered, 
wrist and ankle, but already half the irons had been worked 
off—sailors being, like monkeys, inveterate meddlers and their 
irons furnishing through dreary hours the only occupation for 
idle fingers. Those who were free tied up the sentry. When 








Once more 


with greater care this time—the flibustiers boarded her 
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all were freed, Paulo led them upon deck. A couple of luckless 
Spaniards whom they met went down like lambs before wolves 
and their daggers were snatched. 

“Now, we take her silently—if at all!” whispered Paulo 
grimly, as they paused at a companion-head before stealing 
out. ‘One by one, go you up and down, making no more 
sound than so many shadows. Up behind each Don and 
handle them swiftly so that there comes no outcry. Re- 
member! The youth Marcos Morales is mine!” 

Almost silently, entirely without alarm to the other ships, 
the Spanish were taken. The ship’s chirurgeon was found by 
Giles the gunner, a chirurgeon being, remarked Giles grimly, 
a necessity to Brethren of the Coasts and his nationality of 
no importance. 

Marcos Morales was asleep in a cabin. Before he waked, 
Paulo had bound him and snatched from its hiding-place the 
Emerald of San Pablo. While the youth glared at him with 
blazing eyes, Paulo grinned and turned away, bolting the door 
behind him. No time to settle this reckoning until they 
wen free of the harbor. 


EATHER was brewing. As his little crew made shift 
to unbrail the lower courses and set the spritsail for’ard, 
Paulo felt chill upon his face the gusty breeze. He sniffed 
like a wild animal and glanced upward at the scudding cloud- 
wrack. Dirty weather coming. But he could not afford 
caution. He must crack on sail and put leagues between him 
and the inevitable pursuit. The Vice-Admiral answered the 
helm and while the flibustiers, working furiously to make sail, 
still waited tensely for some sign of alarm in the fleet behind 
them, the great galleon got weigh on and crept out to open sea. 
Up to Paulo in the sullen dawning, as the Vice-Admiral 
reeled and plunged in a mounting sea, with her every rag of 
canvas drawing, came Giles the gunner, reeling a little and 
grinning likeacat. He asked about young Marcos, and Paulo, 
too, grinned sinisterly. 

“Bring the pup to me!”’ he commanded, then turned to 
watch again the galleon’s handling. 

The wind was rising, its violence increasing with each mo- 
ment. Paulo studied sea and sky and great expanse of canvas. 
He ordered the spritsail brailed but a sudden gust caught it 
at the moment it was loose and tore it from the yard, to go 
sailing down-wind. Paulo was of a mind to reduce his sail by 
the width of bonnet and drabbler—the extra widths of canvas 
laced to the foot of fore-, main- and mizzensails. Then he 
stared astern and shook his head; he dared not. Surely the 
fleet was after him now, like whining hounds. 

The Vice-Admiral skirted closely the shore that now was 
fringed with the white lace of piling surf. Paulo grinned 
wolfishly. No stops this time! No anchoring until he brought 
this tall, four-masted galleon into Jamaica, to rouse envy 
among all his fellows. For, collecting treasure as she had come 
when she anchored in San Francisco, her final port of call, her 
treasure had been vastly richer than even the Jnfanta’s. Four 
hundred thousand pieces-of-eight, at the very least, to say 
nothing of the galleon itself. Too, he had back his emerald! 

Caressingly his fingers touched the gem in his belt-pocket. 
He was blind and deaf to the mounting fury of the gale that 
brought with it a sinister gloom like twilight. He braced 
his thick legs and grinned 
as he day-dreamed. 

Then came Giles, lead- 
ing by the ear the boy 
Marcos, white-faced, yet 
steady-eyed, the two of 
them reeling across the 
waist, drenched by spray, 
to climb to the high poop- 
deck. Paulo grinned at 
the heir of his sworn 
enemy. No resemblance 
to his father in the boy. 

“Well!” he mocked, 
leaning into the boy’s face 
and shouting above the 
roar of the wind, that now 
planed off the tops of the 
combers and hurled them 
in great masses aboard. 
“Tt seems that it was not 
fated that I should never 
again lay hands upon my 
emerald!” 

From his broad belt he 
brought the gem, to hold 
it up before Pedro’s eyes. 
The boy’s teeth flashed 
furiously: 

“*T have said that it will 
bring you to your doom!” 
he cried fearlessly, his 
white face gleaming in the 
somber light. 

“You said — Spanish 
chirurgeon—below?” It 
was becoming more and 
more difficult to be heard. 

(Concluded on page 57) 





ILL to do. Then do it.” Summed up, that 
is the way the heavyweight champion of the 
world sees life. From the first to the last, 
success in any line of endeavor—athletics, 
all depends upon the amount of will-power 
In other words according to the 


school, vocation 
exerted by the individual. 
doctriae of the man who 


champion of the world. And once he set this as his objective 
he decided that no human force should turn him from his goal. 
And it didn’t,—not even human force as represented in the 
famous Dempsey. 

“‘Don’t ever turn back because the thing you want to do 
looks too hard to be accomplished, or too far away to be ac- 
quired. Don’t turn back because your con- 
templated actions may embarrass or harrass you. 





defeated the famous 
Jack Dempsey, and 
became champion of the 
world by doing it, un- 
less a boy cultivates will 
power with a punch 
behind it—a mental 
punch—he is simply go- 
ing to flounder along 
the road all his life and 
never reach a real des 
tination so far as achieve- 
ment is concerned. 

Coming from 
Tunney one can 
believe there is plenty 
of force to his argument. 
That he is a’ man of 
tremendous _ will-power 
can hardly be doubted. 
His is will-power with a 
punch behind it—two 
punches in fact, one 
mental and the other 
physical. Not that he 
is a glowering, scowling 
individual. He isn’t. 
On the contrary, he is a 
big smiling fellow; a 
regular good scout. But 
behind that smile, be- 
hind his keen, alert eyes 
is a smoldering fire 
that bespeaks plenty of 
will-power and _ de- 
termination. He is a 
fighting man, a mental, 
as well as_ physical 
battler; just the type of 
man who has helped the 
United States Marine 
Corps, of which he was a 
fighting member during 
the World War, stand 
out as the most conspicuous mili ary organi:ation in the 
world. One can well beli ve that there never was a trench 
he could not take or a barbed wire entanglement he cou d 
not crash through to gain his objective. One can well believe 
that screaming bullets and billowing smoke could have no 
effect on his determination to accomplish something he 
started out to do. 

Harder to see than the President—almost, because of the 
fact that there are thousands of men anxious to talk to him, or 
just to grasp the rugged hand that has so much “ human dyna- 
mite” behind it, the champion keeps himself as inconspicuous 
as possible refusing interviews witheveryone. He did, however, 
find time to talk to the Boy Scouts of America, through 
Boys’ Lire, because of his very g’eat interest in all boys, 
everywhere. 

Meeting Tunney, one does not get the impression of the 
prize ring either from his appearance or from his conversation. 
He neither looks nor acts the part of a pugilist. He is more the 
adventurer, the explorer, the soldier, the “‘go-and-do-it” type 
of man interested alone in the thrills he can get out of a new 
adventure. One can well believe that monotonous routine in 
the trenches inspired Tunney to turn to the boxing gloves and 
the squared circle for diversion even during the World War. 
And that is exactly what he did. 

Not content with fighting in the trenches as a Marine, 
Tunney entered the boxing tournaments developed among the 
organizations that comprised the American Expeditionary 
Forces. He became the champion of his company, then the 
champion of his regiment, later the champion of his division, 
and then went to Paris to become the boxing champion of the 
whole American outfit. 


Gene 
well 


(Above) Gene Tunney gets into the 
open on every opportunity (circle) 
Even in the ring he is a big smiling 
fellow—a regular good scout (below) 
The champion broadcasting at Phila- 

del phia recently 


HE war concluded, Tunney decided that he liked fighting 
because of the thrill and adventure it held for him and 
when he came back to this country he became a professional 
athlete. It was then too that he determined to become the 


Don’t vacillate. Don’t change. In other words, 
will to do a thing—then do it,” said the heavy- 
weight champion in summing up his argument 
that a strong will-power, unswerving determina- 
tion, is the most valuable asset to a boy or man. 

‘*My advice to all the readers of Boys’ Lire 
is to consider first of all how big a part the will 
to accomplish anything plays in life no matter 
what line of endeavor we follow. No one can 
succeed unless he has a stubborn determination 








not to recognize defeat. Every chap should develop the 
winning qualities of will-power first. I don’t care whether a 
boy starts out in life shy, timid, and handicapped by inade- 
quate mental training, if he will only realize that the will to 
win is more than half the battle he can change himself from a 
hesitant, undecided boy to a decisive, purposeful man who will 
succeed. 

‘*Will-power responds to exercise just the same as physical 
power. Give the will plenty of exercise and the physical force 
will naturally follow. The will can be trained just the same as 
muscles. It’s harder, of course, because there are so many 
chances for one to side-step the difficult things and pick the 
soft spots in life. But if a boy will go ahead and pick all the 
hard spots and crash through them they will begin to look like 
soft spots after a while. Mountains will become hills and 
barriers will not be half as formidable as they appear. 

‘Of eourse I don’t mean by this that a fellow has to go out 
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Will Power With a Punch Wins 


An Interview with the Champion of the World, Gene Tunney 
By Irving Crump 


and roar around like a bull, or a bully. No, sir. I have small 
regard for the blustering bully type; the type who uses profanity, 
Don’t use profanity under any circumstances. Profanity and 
the bully go hand in hand. It is the language of the boy who 
strives to make an impression with nothing behind him to 
make that impression good. Give me the quiet type, who 
talk very little but doa real job when they start. 

“T’ve seen a lot of the rough edges of life and the world, 
I have come up from a boy to a man along the trail all boys 
have to travel and I can look back every step of the way and 
see where there are a lot of hard spots to get over. It isn’t the 
easiest thing in the world to be the right kind of a fellow. But 
I want to say this, if every boy will take his problems to his 
mother that trail up will be a lot easier to follow. Every 
thought a mother has is fundamentally conceived on the 
ultimate best interests of the son. This advict is wholly 
unselfish. Many of them sacrifice their entire lives for the 
future of the son. And the boy is always more of a man who 
takes his troubles to his mother and follows her 
advice in solving them. 

‘But let’s go back to this question of will-power 
again. I want to show you how it dovetails with 
athletic success, for instance. It requires a lot of 
will-power to become a successful athlete. Likewise, 
in becoming a successful athlete one acquires a lot 
of will-power. The two work together like the cogs 
of a machine. 

“The fellow who wants to become a real athlete 
certainly can’t get anywhere without long, hard, 
industrious training. And in training alone one 
must exercise a lot of will-power. He must be careful 
of what he eats and drinks, how much rest he takes 
and just what he does to build up his body and yet 
not overdo the matter. 

“There is the question of smoking. That is one 
of the rough spots in every fellow’s trail. Of course 
we all know that a boy, to become a successful 
athlete must not smoke. It is injurious in a number 
of ways. In the first place it has a very serious 
effect on the nervous system, which of course reacts 
on the heart. Wind, too, is affected by smoking, 
I have never smoked. But I know that it is hard 
for a fellow at a certain age to keep from trying a 
cigarette or pipe. He sees other fellows doing it 
and—well, you know how it is. He wants to be 
one of the gang. That’s where the will-power a 
fellow has gets a lot of exercise. But the chap who 
is bound and determined to become a great athlete 
will stubbornly refuse to follow the example of the 
rest of the gang and will find it easier and easier to 
keep away from cigarettes. Don’t ever try the first 
and you will never have to regret your second smoke. 

“The same thing applies to alcohol in any form. 
Don’t even try it, because it amounts to the same 
thing as taking so much poison. Alcohol never did 
anyone any good. And it has worked harm in 
thousands. Alcohol means death to a man’s 
ambitions as an athlete in any field, I can assure 
you that. 

“‘Sleep! It is so commonplace; so much a part 
of our existence that most of us are inclined to 
overlook its importance. We are very liable to 
sacrifice a few hours of sleep for a little pleasure 
with the feeling that ‘Oh well, I’ll make it up later.’ 
It’s a bad habit but a very human one. We all do 
it. But the fellow who is out to accomplish things, 
especially in athletics, exercises his will-power when 
it comes to letting pleasures interfere with sleep. 

“T am quoting an old saw when I say that two 
or three hours’ sleep before midnight is worth 
more than six or eight hours’ sleep after. But like most of 
the old saws, that one has a lot of good teeth left init. Don't 
stay up late nights. The pleasure you get out of it is never 
worth the physical sacrifice you make. It is during our 
sleeping hours that we recharge the nervous energy batteries 
and boost them up to normal for another good day’s work. 
They should be brimming over every morning. A fellow 
should get up feeling as if he could step out and do anything. 
But if he gets to bed at twelve o’clock and crawls out from 
between the sheets at nine, it will take him a couple of hours 
to get wide awake and he will find that a lot of things he really 
intended to do that day have already been done by someone 
else who got up at six o’clock with a full night’s sleep to 
work on. 

“Don’t forget, you fellows who are trying to do things 
in athletics; trying to make the baseball or football team, 
(Continued on page 46) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Tomty-in-the-Corner 


(Twas wiser nor most was Tomty, that was left behind in the 
corner by the Little People, but he doesn’t come into the tale 
right at first, like. You'll be after secing. So, now.) 


WAS when his father’s brother, that had grown 
old in a 
far-away 
place, 
gave up living and 
left him his castle, 
that King Gradh of 
the Wide Beard came 
riding to Lough Mor 
to see what like was 
it, bringing Sorch 
the steward among 
other serving - men 


Ill pleased was 
Sorch to be having 
to journey all those 
miles away from the 
king’s chief town, 
where merchants 
would always be 
coming to the king’s 
door with their 
packs, and where 
the purse he carried 
ever in his coat tail 
grew a bit heavier 
whenever he let one 
come in to sell. 

‘‘But maybe 
there’ll be trading 
folk needing me good 
will,” says he to 
himself, ‘‘once we 
get to Castle Mor, 
from whatever 
town’s nigh.” 

So ’twas a long 
sour face he drew at 
finding naught but 
a little small village 
over by the castle, 
and only poor peas- 
ant folk in the fields 
and fishing on the 
Lough; and scorning 
words he had for 
Felim, that had long 
been gatekeeper to 
the castle, and was 
sore at heart for the 
change. 

“Ts this all we came for?” says he to Felim, thinking the 
king was inside and wouldn’t be hearing. 

“°’Twas good enough for a king’s uncle,” says Felim, 
angry-like, not caring who heard, ‘‘and why shouldn’t it be 
for a king’s fat steward?” 

At that, King Gradh looked their way and laughed in his 
wide beard, and Sorch cast black looks at the gatekeeper, 
planning to do him an ill turn one day, and to see the king 
should be knowing whatever went wrong in the castle that 
could be blamed on him. But all he could find against Felim 
was his letting none take toll of poor men coming to sell 
fish or the like at the castle door. 

Now one day as King Gradh was mounted to ride around 
his new lands, an old beggar-man came into the castle-court, 
tottering along on his two fect and holding out his hand that 
shook as he waited for a bit of bread. 

“Be off!” says Sorch. ‘ Hindering the king’s way, ye are!” 

But says the beggar, ‘“‘’Tis kinder ye might be to one 
grown old, for that comes to all men, be they kings or fat, 
sour-faced gerving-men.”’ 

King Gradh, that had flung him a piece of silver, checked 
his horse and looked him over, bald white head, thin shaking 
shoulders, and the withered feet of him in bits of leather 
tied on. And slow and thoughtful like he got down from his 
saddle and back into the great hall, where he sat heavy in 
his chair of state, and his chin in his two hands. 

After an hour he bade Sorch fetch down a vast heap of 
books that had been lying under dust and cobwebs in the 
high tower from back of the years, and they never touched 
since. Says he, “‘’Tis full of wisdom they should be, and 
they so ancient, maybe they'll be telling how to get young 
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“And how shall I be knowing the likes of that, yer Greatness?” 


By Aldis Dunbar 
Illustrated by John R. Neill 


again, in place of old and toftering, when ye’ve past my 
years.” é 
So groaning and puffing over the task on the twisty narrow 
stair, Sorch brought one and another down into the great 
hall. Proper weighty they were, with iron bands keeping 
them from falling asunder from the oldness 
of them. It growing late, he sat on the 
winding stair to consider. 
“Bad luck to such whimseys!” says 
' Sorch. ‘Better for any king to ride out 
| hunting or hawking, and back to a good 
dinner and a nap, than to be searching old 
books for wisdom to make him young 


again! Ill befall Felim that lets beggars in at the gate, yet 
bars an honest man from his gains!” 


AT LAST a crafty notion came to him. He rose and took 
the last book down and plumped it on the trestle table, 
the king never lifting his head from the ones before, even 
when Sorch fetched meat and barley bread on a trencher, and 
a flagon of mead to him, or when the rest of his men came 
in to eat down at the far end of the table, making no noise 
at all, for knowing the king’s ways, and him with his beard 
brushing the tattered leaves telling of old forgotten things. 

After they’d eaten, the serving-men went off to the kitchen, 
where ’twas cheerfuller, and Sorch, that was eager for making 
his mischief, came and stood at the king’s elbow. 

“With respect,”’ says he, whispering-like, “if ’tis craving to 
learn how one can be after growing younger ye are, yer 
Mightiness, there’s ways easier nor wiping dust from old rags 
of parchment.” 

‘‘And what ways may those be?” asked the king. 

“’Tis not meself that has the secrets of dark magic, but 
Felim the gatekeeper, that was talking to himself, and him 
not thinking any heard, of how he could work a charm even 
on one like the old beggar, making him like a lad again, had 
he gold for paying the Little People their part. But the power 
was one not to be spoken of to any, lest wrath of the Little 
People fall on ‘him for letting it be known.” 

“That charm he works for me, the morn’s morning,” says 
the king, wagging his beard to himself as he went off to bed, 
sober-like. 

So in the morning, when he’d eaten, he summoned Felim 
to stand before him, sending all others out of hearing. And 






says he, thumping a purse of gold pieces down on the table 
before him, ‘‘Gatekeeper of me uncle, one that overheard ye 
talking with yerself tells me ye’ve the secret of making men 
young that’s been growing aged like the old beggar-carle. 
Take this purse, put it in yer pocket, and tell me the way of 
that same, or work the charm on me yerself; but no denying 
and no trickery will I have.” 

Felim’s chin dropped down to his chest. ‘And how should 

I be knowing the likes of that, yer Greatness?” says he. 
“?Tis no skill I have in such matters at all, no more nor 
the beggar himself. Some foul tale has been put on me by 
one evil-minded to make me trouble.” 
“Say ye so?” scowled the king. “I was told ye’d an 
swer thus.” He studied 
over what was best to do 
for a bit, then thrust the 
purse into Felim’s hand. 
“°Tis reasonable that ye’ll 
need gold for working the 
charm,” says he, “and 
yours it is; but mine is the 
knowledge ye’re hiding, 
and have it I will!” 

With that he called in 
his men to hustle Felim 
away toa dungeon. ‘One 
not too far off,” says the 
king, “‘so when he’s ready 
to do me pleasufe, no time 
ll be wasted. But out of 
it he comes not, till he’s 
contented me.” 

And the mean fat face of 
Sorch, that Felim saw 
watching, well pleased at 
his plight, left him no 
doubt who’d miscalled him 
to the king. 


OW after he’d sat for a 
time on the pile of 
straw in the dungeon’s cor- 
ner, trying to make head 
and tail of it all, and the 
way out, he heard feet shuf- 
fling, and saw the old carle 
looking in at him friendly- 
like. Says Felim: ‘‘ Whist, 
now, man. Will ye earna 
gold piece by faring a long 
mile for me?” 

“Ay,” says the beggar, 
“or without it.” 

“Then take this tale to 
me brother Cuad, over the 
moor where he dwells with 
his nine sons that’s all his family barring Tomty-in-the- 
Corner.” And he told the beggar the words of King Gradh, 
and what should he do. 

So out the village and over the moor went the beggar, 
hobbling along, and at last came to a low long cabin of turf 
on the lone moor, with all the nine sons of Cuad leaping and 
chasing each other around it. And as he came nigh, himself 
was thinking how the mother and father of them ’d have 
no easy task telling one from which, for as like as steps on a 
stair they were, from hardly the height of yer knee to one that 
had to stoop to pass the cabin door. Each had a round head 
topped with red hair that stuck in a peak, each was in a 
jerkin of ragged blue homespun that has come down to him 
from the brothers older, and each bore a queer brown mole, 
that was a lucky mark, on his left cheek-bone. 

They halted their pranking and gazed at him with eyes 
like blue beads, wondering at his coming; but when one 
grinned and pointed at his feet, the others tripped him up and 
sat on him, all in a row. 

“Save all here,” says the beggar-man. ‘And is this the 
cabin of Cuad, brother to Felim the gatekeeper at Castle 
Mor?” 

“Tt is that same,” says the tallest one, courteous-like, 
getting to his feet. ‘Will ye rest within, at the hearth, 
where me father sits cobbling shoes?”’ 

So within the cabin he went, and by the light from the bit 
of fire he saw two sitting. One was pulling threads through 
leather, and the other, that was Tomty, hunched in a corner 
of the hearth with knees up under his chin and his two arms 
around them. Himself was scarce half the bigness of the 

(Concluded on page 49) ; 
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Great Snakes 


VEN if things didn’t turn out the 
way we planned, the whole busi- 
ness was just about as wild as 
any two boys ever got into their 

addled brains. And considering all the fool 
things Toby Pelman has got me into, that 
would be pretty wild. You can just chalk 
up the wild part of it against Toby, but I 


think I deserve some credit for 
part of the rest of it. 

Still, I wouldn’t have got into 
it at all if Toby hadn’t got me to 
go to the show with him in the 
beginning. 

I was weeding the garden in our 
backyard at the time. Toby 
called to me over the back fence. 

“Hey, Jigger, going to the show with me to-night?” 

Of course I was surprised; because the only shows that ever 
come to a little place like San Felice are pretty poor stufi, 
cheap carnival companies, and little run-down tent shows, with 
some poor vaudeville and maybe a squeaky little ferris wheel, 
and some mangy wild animals. Toby and I had given up 
going to them a long time back. 

““What would I want to do that for?” I answered, looking 
up from my weeding. 

“Two reasons,” said Toby. “Of course, I know the show is 
no good, but they’ve got a couple of real live honest-to-good- 
ness boa constrictors. And I want to see them.” 

“I wouldn’t mind that myself,” I said. ‘‘What’s the other 
reason?” 

“Sport Magruder says he’s going to kid the clown.” 

“When did he get to hating himself? Just because he’s the 
sassiest thing in San Felice is no reason why he should think 
he can try being smart with hard-boiled circus people, and get 
away with it.” 

“That’s just it,” said Toby. “Something’s likely to happen 
to him, and [ want to be there to see it. And if he should be 
smart enough to get off something really good on the showman, 
that wouldn’t be so bad, either.” 

“He won't,” I said. “Of course here in town he can get 
off his wise cracks and loud talk at all the ball games, and tell 
everybody how to run their affairs, and sneer at everybody 
that ever does anything real, or pretends to be decent, but he 
won’t get to first base trying to be funny with a circus man. 
He'll get what’s coming to him. But if he makes fuss enough, 
he’ll be satisfied anyway. He’s just got to attract attention 
to himself, and the only ways he knows are insulting some- 
body, or slandering somebody’s reputation. Maybe a little 
rough house would suit him fora change. I'll go.” 

Magruder isn't really a sport—not of any kind. I suppose 
people thought he was going to be, when he was a young fellow 
and began to get what some people call sporty. But he 
isn’t even that kind of a sport. Of course he wears the loud 
clothes, and he thinks he knows a little more about everything 
than anybody else, particularly if it is something shady, 
and he’s always wanting to bet—usually about a quarter— 
and he thinks he’s a good mixer, anda smart talker. But really 
he’s ‘the town loafer and the town nuisance. People just 
tolerate him because it’s too much trouble to be calling him 
down all the time, and then it isn’t possible to squelch him 
anyway without a regular row. He’s a fat, oily man about 
thirty, with a flabby red face like the full moon, with saggy 
lips, and little saggy-lidded eyes. Most of the time he hangs 
around the cigar-stores and the post-office and the hotel, telling 
everybody the news that he has found out through his own 
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Monday morning there 
was a plundered chicken- 
coop and the same sort 
of track 


especial sources of information— 
whatever happens in San Felice, 
or anywhere else in Texas, or even 
in Washington, D. C., he knows 
just alittle more about it than anybody else, and it’s usually 
something scandalous. If he can’t find anybody’s conver- 
sation to butt in on, he makes remarks about the girls, or 
gets hold of some little chap to pester. He has a rickety old 
flivver grocery truck that he rides around in sometimes. 
And at any town affair, like a ball game, or a church fair, 
he has to be there, to show his town spirit, as he puts it, 
but really to make himself conspicuous, and to try to make 
the people who are doing things look cheap. He’s got some 
sort of a monthly allowance that keeps him going without 
his having to do any regular work. But he doesn’t need 
much. He’s got a little room over the barber-shop, and he 
eats at the restaurants. And sometimes he night-clerks at 
the hotel, or tends counter at the cigar-store. They say he 
picks up quite a bit playing cards at various hang-outs around 
town, when he can find anybody to play with; and he makes a 
little bit betting, because if he wins he collects right away, and 
if he loses, he’s short of change, and then he forgets about it. 
And he’s supposed to be mixed up with some bootleggers— 
pretty nearly always he smells just a little bit of liquor—and 
he’s in on a lot of low-down political work, too. Everybody 
says he ought to be in jail. But he never goes in for anything 
but petty stuff, and nobody has ever been able to prove any- 
thing against him, anyway—mostly because it hasn’t been 
worth the trouble. But all the boys in town detest him,— 
because he won’t leave us alone. We couldn’t have even a 
back-lot ball game without his coming around to play smart 
Aleck, or tell us how to play. So the chance of his having a 
run-in with the show people was interesting. 


OBY and I got a disappointment, though, as quick as we 

got inside the tent. There was a curtain over the snakes’ 
cage, and a sign that said they were sick. But Sport was there. 
We didn’t see him at first, but it wasn’t long before we heard 
him—booing, and making cat-calls and cheap remarks 
about how poor he thought the show was. We were so used to 
all that sort of thing that we didn’t pay any attention. But 
all at once he let out a regular bellow in that big bull voice of 
his, and went lurching down across the seats, stepping on 
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people with his clumsy feet, and was shaking his 
fat fist under the clown’s nose. Of course, Nix 
Watkins, our town policeman, had to get busy 
then, whether he wanted to or not—it’s prin- 
cipally not with Nix—and he tried to calm 
Sport down. Well, Sport hit him. And then 
the two of them had it, waltzing all over the 
place, till they smashed against the wagon the 


snake cage was on. The 
cage came down on top of 
them and broke. Then 
some woman screamed, and 
Sport let out a yell, and the 
showmen came running to 
get the cage off him, and 
everybody else got up and 
crowded around, and some- 
body shouted “The snakes 
are loose.”’ Probably there 
would have been a regular riot except for that; but as it was 
most everybody got out in a hurry, except some women 
who were afraid they’d meet the snakes outside. Sport was a 
sight, when they got the cage off him. There was a cut over 
one eye, his face was all blotched with blood and dust and 
perspiration, his collar was off, his coat was torn, and he was 
gasping and shaking. But he had his oration all ready. 
Scared? No, sir. Of course he’d admit he was a little mite 
nervous when they crashed into the cage and tore the curtain, 
and he saw those two big snakes glaring at him, not six inches 
from his nose behind the wire netting. And under the cage, 
one of them had crawled right across his face! He’d bet there 
wasn’t another man in town who had ever gone through 
anything like that. And anybody else would have fainted. 
But he wasn’t afraid of any boa constrictor. Any snake that 
tried to squeeze him to death would have a job on his scales. 
And if Nix Watkins hadn’t been such a fool—— 

And right there he did faint, and Nix had to get two or three 
men to help carry him out. And everybody that was left in 
the tent followed along. 

.Outside there was a regular mob running around with 
flash-lights, hunting snakes. The show people didn’t seem to 
be doing a lot, beyond saying somebody would have to make 
good their loss, and poking around on the show grounds. But 
nobody found any snakes. Old Pop Waterman has a corn- 
field right next the show grounds, but when the crowd started 
to look in there Pop stood them off with a shotgun—said he’d 
had lots of snakes in his corn-field, and didn’t mind, but he 
wasn’t going to have any pesky circus come in and tramp down 
his corn. 

By noon the next day San Felice was the most excited town 
in Texas, and probably the best advertised; for the story got 
into the newspapers, and with a good story like that—I sup- 
pose it’s a reporter’s business to find out things other people 
don’t hear about. Anyway, those snakes were reported as 
having been seen in all sorts of places, miles apart, at about the 
same time. And where they hadn’t been seen, they had 
plundered chicken-coops. But when Toby’s Uncle Albert, 
who runs the local paper, tried to get at some real facts behind 
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all these wild stories, there weren’t any, except that old Pop 
Waterman had certainly lost a dozen chickens the night the 
snakes got away, and a negro woman down near Hopedale 
had heard a lot of wild squawking in her hen-house just about 
daylight, and had got out into the yard just in time to see 
three things of some sort wriggling off through her field of 
kaffir corn. 

“Dat cohn wuz shuah a-wavin’,” she said, “an there wuz 
three narrer, wiggly tracks thu it, an’ if dat warn’t snakes, wut 
could it a be?” 

And the second time she told about it, she had seen the 
snakes’ tails just disappearing into the corn, and the third 
time, their heads sticking up above it. Toby’s uncle let it go 
at that. He said the next time she told about it, she’d be 
seeing the snakes pulling the chickens right off the roosts. 

And everybody who knew any good snake stories had to tell 
them all over again, no matter if they were twenty years old. 
And at school there was nothing but arguments about what boa 
constrictors would or wouldn’t do. Everybody was talking 
about snakes. Our teacher, Mr. Bates, said he guessed the only 
lessons we could put our minds on would have to be about 
snakes, and so he started off telling us about the jungles in South 
America; and the first thing we knew we had learned about all 
the countries, and the rivers, and the trees, and the snakes too. 


’ 


OBY came over to see me again, right after school. I was 
weeding again, for I was tired of so much snake talk. 
I was afraid he would begin on it again, but for a while he didn’t 
say anything, just wandered around and fidgeted. So I knew 
he must have something important on his mind. When I 
asked him if he wanted to go swimming he didn’t even hear. 

“Let’s go swimming,” I yelled at him again. 

He jumped about a foot. 

“There’s a reward,” he said, just about the way he would 
have said, “‘ My great-aunt’s dead,” or ‘“‘They’re going to have 
school Memorial Day.” 

“Too bad,” I said. “I’ve been expecting they would 
pass a law against it. There’s one 
against everything else.” 

“What are you talking about? 
siid Toby. 

“Swimming. And the reward you 
siid there was for catching anybody 
at it.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“You did too.” 

“T said there was a reward for 
catching those snakes.” 

“Oh, then we can go swimming 
after all.” 

“No,” said Toby, “not while 
those snakes are loose.” 

“Aw, Toby,” I said, “it’s safe 
enough. They aren’t water snakes.” 

“You’re dumb,” said Toby. “I 
haven’t got time to swim. I’m going 
after that reward.” 

“Where is it?” I asked. “You 
haven’t caught the snakes already, 
have you?” 

“You’re dumber,” he went on. 
“T’m going to work for that reward. 
Is that clear?” 

“T may be dumb, but I’m not 
crazy,” I said. ‘Those snakes are 
all over the country at once. And 
even if we could run fast enough to 
keep up with them, how would we 
catch them?” 

“Tt’s a thousand dollars,” said 
Toby, solemnly. 

“Come off,” I said. ‘That outfit 
hasn’t got a thousand dollars. If 
those snakes are worth all that, the 
Mammoth International Carnival 
Company never had them.” 

Toby didn’t say anything. He 
just pulled a crumpled red hand- 
bill out of his pocket, smoothed it 
out, and handed it to me. There it 
was, “A thousand dollars reward 
for the capture and return to the 
Mammoth International Carnival 
Company, of the two boa con- 
strictors that escaped at San Felice, 
Texas, on the night of the 2nd of 
May.” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered,” I said. 

“We could use a thousand dol- 
lars,” said Toby. 

“Sure enough. We could use a 
diamond mine, too.” 

But it is useless to try to make 
sport of Toby when his mind is set on 
anything. 

“Tf we could just locate them, we 
could get somebody else to catch 
them, and divide,” he said. “But 
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” 


we probably know as much about catching boa constrictors as 
anybody else around here.” 

“T’m sure of it,” I said. 

“Then you'll go in with me?” 

“Swimming? Sure.” 

Well, he just sat down on our back steps and began to argue. 
It seemed that nobody had started snake hunting yet, and that 
we stood a better chance at it than anybody else becausé the 
snake news would come to the newspaper office first. And we 
ought to be able to make some sort of trap—a big sack and a 
wire loop was his idea—and big snakes like these would make 
some sort of track if they got on soft ground anywhere. He 
made it all sound easy. I felt like putting my hand in my 
pocket and counting my share of the money. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “we usually hike Saturdays anyway. 
We can get just as much fun out of snake hunting as out of 
just roaming around.” 

“Sure,” I said, “unless we found the snakes.” 

““Well,” said Toby, “‘if you don’t want to come in with me, I 
can get somebody else.” 

Tkat settled it. He settles lots of things with me, just that 
way. I didn’t think much of his snake-hunting scheme, but if 
he was determined on it anyway I wanted to be with him rather 
than have him take up with somebody else. Besides, some- 
thing usually came of Toby’s schemes, though usually it was 
something unexpected. 

“Where do we start from?” I asked. 

“Chicken coops. A couple of big snakes like these eat a lot. 
There won’t be rabbits and field mice enough to keep them 
going. They’ve begun on chickens, and chickens will keep 
right on disappearing till those snakes are caught.” 

“Yeah. And afterward. Chickens are always disappearing, 
and will keep on disappearing as long as there are mean 
negroes, and white trash, and auto tourists, and skunks, and 
weasels in the country. Why blame the poor snakes? And 
that’s what everybody that loses a chicken or a shoat is going 
to do. Everybody’s excited. You’re excited yourself.” 





“Great snakes!” he gasped. I never heard a more frightened voice in 


my life 


“Well,” said Toby, “‘there ought to be tracks. And as for 
being excited, Tod Brewster, I’d rather be, and even makea 
fool of myself, and get some fun out of living, than be an old 
sober-sides like you.” 


ND that’s how we began snake-hunting. For four or five 
days there were a lot of other people at it too—half the 
boys in town rambling all over the country. They made 
quite a clean-up on rattlers, but they didn’t find any boa con- 
strictors. And then they all lost interest—except Toby and 
me, and Sport Magruder. Sport took most of it out in talk. 
We heard him orating about it one day down in front of the 
post-office. 

“The first thing to do is to make sure of a chicken coop 
they’ve raided. They’d probably leave a t ack, something like 
an auto-tire mark, only wobbly. That will give us an idea 
where to start trailing. And probably, when they get ac- 
quainted with the country, they’ll pick out some regular 
place to lay up. The trouble is, it isn’t anybody’s business to 
round them up. If it was a gunman, now, or some real bad 
bootleggers, why, we could make the sheriff responsible, and 
you couldn’t keep Nix off the job, either, so we’d be sure of 
getting them. But sheriffs aren’t expected to arrest snakes. 
Nix ought to be made to get them. If he hadn’t started 
rowing with me, they’d never have got away. But if you ask 
him, he’ll say ‘nix’ as usual. Of course, I feel partly to blame 
myself; and I’m going to do all I can to round them up. I’ve 
got that old flivver, and lots of time, and every time a chicken 
coop is raided, I’m going to have a look into things myself. 
I don’t want any reward. I’m doing this for the good of the 
community. And after having those snakes crawl right over 
my face, I’m probably less afraid of them than anybody else. 
All I ask is my gas.” 

It was another Saturday that Toby came over to my house, 
all worked up with excitement. 

“Twenty chickens gone from Dan Jarboe’s place last 
night,” he said, “‘and there’s a big, wriggly trail clear across 
his cotton patch behind the barn. I 
heard Sport telling about it. He 
just got back.” 

So we hustled out to Jarboe’s on 
our bikes, eight miles out from town 
close to the Blanco. 

Jarboe was out plowing, and chew- 
ing on a straw as usual. 

“We’ve come out to see about 
those snakes, Mr. Jarboe,” said 
Toby. 

“What snakes?” 

“The ones that got your chickens 
last night.” 

“Oh, so it was snakes. That’s 
what that fat feller said, too. All 
I know is that the chickens are gone, 
and there’s that funny trail across 
the cotton. Look around all you 
want to. That fat chap waddled 
around quite a lot, but I guess the 
tracks are still there. Seems to me 
that’s a pretty fair-sized meal for 
just a couple of snakes, though.” 

“They eat an awful lot,” said 
Toby, “‘and then they sleep for a 
whole week.”’ 

There was only one track across 
the cotton field, a good deal like a 
tire track, except that it wobbled 
around, and finally went under a wire 
fence and into a little pasture full of 
rocks and brush and timber, and 
there we lost it. There was only an 
acre or two in the pasture though, 
with roads on two sides, and 
ploughed land on the other two, so 
we skirted around to see if we could 
find where the snake had come oit. 
But there wasn’t any track 
anywhere. 

“He’s still in the pasture,” said 
Toby. 

So we combed the pasture—all the 
clumps of brush, and rock piles, and 
looked up into all the trees, but 
there was no snake. There were 
two or three old woodchuck holes, 
though, and Toby said the boa must 
be in some one of them, 

“They don’t go down holes,” I 
said. 

“They would after a woodchuck,” 
said Toby. 

“Not after eating 
chickens.” 

But Toby insisted on setting some 
traps. He had brought a cotton- 
picker’s sack, and rigged that over 
one hole with a wire contraption 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Honorary Scouts 


N THE unanimous recommendation of the Executive 

Board, the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America, at its last annual meeting, elected seventeen men to 
this new rank of Scouts, and later added the name of Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh, by special action. Only ‘‘ American 
citizens whose achievements in outdoor activity, exploration 
and worthwhile adventure are of such an exceptional character 
as to capture the imagination of boys and stimulate their 
enthusiasm” are eligible for membership in this distinguished 
group.—TuHE EpirTors. 
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Orville Wright—who with his brother Wilbur, ’ = bat : x Major Frederick R. Burnham—famous for 
taught the world to fly ; t ; Scouting exploits on two continents 











Richard E. Byrd—the first man to fly Lincoln Ellsworth—who took a dirigible 
over the North Pole with Amundsen across the North Pole 














Kermit Roosevelt—As he appeared hunting the = . t George K. Cherrie—leader of 38 Expeditions 
Ovis Poli in the Himalayas to South America 





Robert A. Bartlett—Peary’s skipper. Fa- Roy Chapman Andrews—with the Di- 
mous for many Arctic cruises nosaur eggs he discovered in Mongolia 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


HEN they walked past The Argus the people of 

Warnerville would gaze curiously in through the 

* dusty windows. In the sight of littered papers 

and a glimpse of the old press in the rear, they 

seemed to catch something of mystery and romance. But in 
‘the drab office, in an atmosphere of hot lead and sour paste, 
young Jimmy Blair and the veteran, Jack 
Crawford, found mostly work and worry. 

There were quantities of both. Jack, 
of course, was familiar with trouble. 
The lines in his face and the gray in his 
hair were evidence of that. But it was 
new to Jimmy Blair. Until now he had 
tasted more of success, and the bitterness 
of impending failure was the more un- 
palatable. 

At first Warnerville had warmed to the 
enthusiastic plan which Jimmy unfolded. 
Here was a scheme to promote business 
at home. In the natural course of events 
it would increase patronage for The Argus. 
It had worked, too, for a time. Among 
his colleagues attending the Warnerville 
High School, Jimmy had organized “The 
Home Town Club,”’ whose purpose it was 
to prevail upon parents and friends to 
trade at home. 

The merchants, encouraged by a public 
response, had extended their advertising. 
The Argus published a “home town” 
page which Jimmy conducted as a part- 
time job, under the watchful eye of old 
Jack, the editor. Day by day the paper 
improved in appearance and week after 
week it had been rebuilding a lost con- 
fidence. 

But of late the heat of that early en- 
thusiasm was dying. For some time the 
merchants had been forced to sell their 
goods at reduced prices to compete with 
the larger stores in the nearby city. Now, 
with trade returning, they were inclined 
to reduce their advertising costs and the 
burden was tumbling upon The Argus. 

“Tt isn’t only that we’re falling off in 
our advertising,” old Jack was saying this 
afternoon. ‘The city papers are eating 
into our circulation, Jimmy. In big 
chunks. They’ve got the facilities. Look 
at this——’’ he tossed a copy of The 
News across the desk. 

Jimmy’s gaze followed the ink-stained 
finger of his superior. 

“That’s the picture of old man Wallace 
that we were to run to-morrow,” Jack re- 
sumed. ‘But we had to send it to town 
to be engraved because there isn’t an 
engraving plant in Warnerville. In the 
meanwhile, The News beats us to it.” 

Jimmy nodded slowly. He had spent the better part of 
an hour with Wallace, the president of the Farmers’ and 
Merchants’ Trust Company, before he had come into posses- 
sion of the photograph. 

“Of course,” Jack went on, “the old man will get a bigger 
kick out of having his picture in The News. It’ll tickle his 
vanity more than The Argus could.” 

“Will we print it, anyway?” asked Jimmy. 

Jack nodded and shrugged. ‘Oh, certainly. We'll have 
to now. But old Wallace will order a hundred copies of 
The News to send around.” 

This job meant much to Jimmy. As he listened to Craw- 
ford something heavy and sodden seemed to take the place 
that had been occupied by a high heart and the boy bent 
troubled eyes on the proofs before him. It was a habit of 
Jimmy’s to talk but little. And in the association with Craw- 
ford he found an excellent example from which to model, for 
Jack was notoriously silent. 

“Old Jack says it with printer’s ink,” was the way Warner- 
ville put it. 

Jimmy’s eyes wandered from the still damp proof to the first 
page of The News. His mind, too, was straying from his imme- 
diate task and tacking off into the realm of possibilities. A brief 
news story at the bottom of the page caused him to pause. 

“Did you see this, Jack?” he pointed to the item. 

_ Crawford reached for the paper and glanced at the article 
in question. 
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“Yeah. What about it?” 

“Why, I—I just sort of thought maybe we could swing 
something like that for Warnerville,” Jack replied, flushing 
from a touch of boyish self-consciousness. 

“Do you mean bring the convention to this town?” Jack’s 
voice was amused. 





Old Crawford was running his fingers through his hair 


“Sure. We're part of the State. It’s the State Association 
of Retail Merchants, isn’t it? Why couldn’t they meet here 
as well as anywhere?” 

There was dogged firmness in the boy’s husky voice now, and 
the flush that rose to his cheeks was one of interest rather than 
embarrassment. 

“That story says the executive committee is to choose the 
place for the next convention,’ Jimmy continued. “Why 
haven’t we as much chance to get it as the next town? A 
State convention of merchants here would mean a lot to 
Warnerville?” 


ACK smiled wistfully. 

would.” 

He studied the story again. When he looked up he 
smiled across at his young-helper and shook his grizzled head, 
slowly. 

“What inducement can Warnerville offer, Jimmy? We 
haven’t even got good hotel accommodations.” 

The boy rose in his eagerness, now that his idea had actually 
taken hold. 

“Look here, Jack, Warnerville is a summer resort. We’ve 
got water that isn’t owned by the State. People can go into 
it without getting arrested. We’ve got green grass and hills 
and fresh air. Why can’t we boost the town for its natural 
resources? Get the people to open up their homes for the dele- 

_gates—offer them real home-cooked meals and all that sort of 


“Yes,” he agreed dryly, “it 


thing. Why, man, there are fellows up-State who’ve never 
seen a lake big enough to house a goldfish. . . .” 

Jack raised a protesting hand, but he was smiling, broadly 
now. 

‘““You’ve got another idea, Bub,” he conceded. ‘The 
years are telling on me. I’ve been in this rut so long I can’t 
see over the top of it. Go on now—tell 
me some more.” 

Still on his feet, leaning both hands in 
the litter of papers on the desk, Jimmy 
went on to explain. 

“How about this for a slogan, Jack— 
‘Warnerville will welcome you’!? We 
can get a committee of our merchants to 
go down there and appear before this 
executive committee. All the big towns 
will be bidding, of course. But who 
wants to quit one city for another in the 
summer-time? We can cut in with our 
argument—invite ’em out to Warnerville 
to cool off. You know the stuff—what 
do you think, Jack? Can’t we do it?” 

Old Crawford was running his fingers 
through his hair, a good indication. He 
never did it except when he was moved. 

“Reckon I'll write an editorial on 
that right avay,”’ he said. 


HILE Jack bént over copy paper 

with a thick lead-pencil in his 
fingers, Jimmy pored through galley 
proofs with his eye on type and his mind 
on plans for another campaign. It was 
battle for him, thrilling and worthwhile, 
and in his youthful eagerness he would 
have made a physical combat of it as 
quickly as he made it a mental struggle 
against obstacles. Finishing with the 
proofs, he seized his soft felt hat and left 
the office, calling to Jack as he passed. 

“I’m going to see some of the fellows. 
We'll get some ideas from them.” 

A block from The Argus he met Jerry 
Phillips and Bert Goodrich, of his own 
class at school. 

“Action front,” exclaimed Jimmy. 
“You’re drafted, both of you. Come 
here and I’ll tell you about it.” 

He led them into Bud Stone’s ice-cream 
parlor and with the affluent gesture of 
one who has earned his money, invited 
them to order to their own pleasure. 
Not until the drinks were set before them 
did he offer an explanation. 

““Good stuff,” said Bert, who was 
known to be serious-minded. “I’m with 
you, Jimmy. If we can get that conven- 
tion here it’ll draw the attention of the 
whole State to Warnerville. 

“What sort of entertainment can Warnerville offer?” asked 
Jerry, a bit doubtfully. 

“Why, we can give them everything they don’t get in the 
cites,” Jimmy replied. 

“‘Sure, but city people want city things,’’ persisted Jerry. 
“You've got to jazzit up for’em. And what can Warnerville 
do? Give a radio concert?” 

‘All right, cold water,” said Jimmy, grinning, “how about 
a dance? And why can’t we get a troupe of actors in for that 
week?” 

Suddenly Jerry’s eyes lighted. 

“‘Here’s a better idea,” he countered. ‘‘Why not stage a 
Mardi Gras? You know—have a big street carnival with 
everybody in costume—confetti and all that stuff. Offer 
prizes for the most original costumes. . . .” 

“Great,” Jimmy snapped at the suggestion. ‘You're 
coming to life, Jerry. ‘‘That’s a peach of a plan. Each 
merchant could send a delegate with an original costume. 
That would get them all publicity and give them a lot of fun, 
too. We'll use that one.” 

The unofficial conference continued through another 
round of sodas, while plans were made and ideas launched 
that would have startled the staid members of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Warnerville. When the three separated, 
Jimmy hurried back to The Argus with a note pad scrawled 
heavily with strange hieroglyphics. They meant much to 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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The Relay Rider 


By Carey O. Morgan 
Illustrated by Paul Brown 


GREAT puff of alkali-laden, yellow dust arose and 
drifted lazily eastward as the black colt skidded 
to a halt. Spike Alden loosened his cinch with 
a quick movement and sprang to the ground. 

Seizing his saddle he ran a few steps, turned, ran back, re- 
placed the saddle and mounting again, ran the colt at break- 
neck speed down the road two hundred yards, only to race 
back and repeat the process. 

To a stranger on the range these actions would have seemed 
queer and without reason; 
to the three cowboys 
squatted beside the barbed 
wire fence, the actions were 
both interesting and com- 
ment provoking. 

“Looks to me like he 
could let go his cinch and 
bring his saddle off with 
him,” Keen Tilden  re- 
marked as he fanned the 
dust away from his face 
with his folded gloves. 

Neither of the other two 
men saw fit to respond to 
this remark. Keen looked 
first at Jake Gill on his 
right, then at Bill Long on 
his left, and continued: 


catching the latigo once through the cinch-ring he took two 
turns around the saddle-horn. 

Mounting hurriedly he raced the little mare around the rim 
of the bunch-ground. As he returned to the starting point, 
he let got the latigo from the saddle-horn, and as he pulled 
Silver Queen to a halt, he shot over her head, taking the saddle 
with him. 

His first attempt resulted in failure and he went tumbling 
in the dust. He was not hurt, however, and quickly recover- 

ing himself, ran with his saddle to the filly. She became 
frightened and shied away. He followed, cajoling her in 
a gentle voice. After some effort he succeeded in replacing 
the saddle and getting away again. Several attempts 
were required before he was able to land safely on his feet 
with the saddle grasped 
for quick replacement. 
Thelittle mare gradually 
grew accustomed to her 
young master’s flying 
approach with the sad- 
dle, and after an hour 
Keen managed a fairly 
quick change. 
When the filly began 
to show signs of fatigue, 
Keen halted the train- 
ing, replaced the blanket 
and cinch-buckle and 





“Three or four seconds 

gained in the change, means 

that much more gain in the race. 
how far a horse can run in that length of time. 
like he was afraid of hurting himself.” 

“That colt’s there like a duck,” remarked Jake over Keen’s 
head to Bill. “I believe we’re gonna walk off with that there 
relay race this year. Seems like we always lacked jest one 
real hoss, but it looks like we got ’im this year.” 

“Sure looks like a good bet,’”’ agreed Bill, idly breaking 
a sprig of greasewood into inch lengths. 

“That Bar-4 string beat us far enough last year to make up 
for that colt,’’ remarked Keen. “Still if he cut that change 
a few seconds we would stand a pretty good chance at that.” 
Keen looked up at Jake expectantly. 

“Kid, you sure got a lot to learn about relay races,” said 
Jake condescendingly. 

Then across Keen’s head he again addressed Bill. 

“Tf a feller brung his saddle off with ’im, chances is he’d 
fall down doin’ his monkey-shines, ’n lose more time’n ever.” 

“Sure,” agreed Bill, also over Keen’s head. 

Thus it was. The cowboys always talked over Keen’s head. 
They steadfastly refused to recognize him as a man, although 
in his eighteenth year he was a maninsize. His father, Mark 
Tilden, was owner of the Lazy-J and king of the cattle range. 
Keen was a regular fellow with the cowboys, and while they 
all held warm spots in their heart¢for him, they simply would 
not consider him asa man. He was larger than Jake and as 
tall as Bill, although he lacked the fullness of maturity. His 
present main ambition was to take a hand in the business of 
the range, and be one of the Lazy-J hands. He had pleaded 
with his father for a job as horse-jingler on the spring ride, 
but Mark, like the cowboys, considered Keen a mere boy as 
yet. Collectively and individually they seemed ignorant of 
the dividing line between boyhood and manhood. 

Keen got to his feet, brushed the dust from his clothes, 
removed his hat, shook his great mop of curly brown hair 
back with a toss of his head, and replacing his Stetson at a 
rakish angle, strolled off toward the night pasture. 


ust figure for yourself 
° = 
Spike acts 


E WENT by way of the big shed where cowboy trappings 
were kept, and got his lass-rope. A few minutes later 
he drove the small bunch of saddle-horses into the corral and 
with a dexterous twist of the wrist tossed a‘ noose over the 
neck of a pretty cream-colored filly. She came readily to him 
and he coiled the rope as she approached. He led her out of 
the corral and to the shed. As he saddled, he occasionally 
found time to pat the little mare lovingly on the neck. 

“Silver,” he said aloud, “we're going to find out whether 
it can be done or not. If it cam then I’m going to ride the 
Lazy-J string myselfi—sometime—next year maybe.” 

Silver Queen, like the cowboys, disdained to answer, and 
Keen’s status with her could not be told from her manner. 
Keen rode off up the canyon into the big rim pasture, out of 
sight of the house. 

When he had reached the big bunch-ground he dismounted 
and unsaddled. Removing the cinch-buckle he placed it, 
together with his saddle-blanket, well out of the way. This 
done, he once more placed the saddle on the little filly and 


rode back to the ranch. 

No one paid him any 
attention, for he went and came as pleased his fancy. As he 
turned Silver Queen again into the pasture, he hugged her 
nose playfully. ‘Kin do,” he whispered in her ear. 

Each day he rode to the bunch-ground and trained. Each 
day the beautiful little mare took on more of the spirit of the 
race. At the end of ten days she leaned toward him for the 
saddle and was off with a quick bound. Horse and rider 
worked with clock-like precision. They cut the time lost in 
changing to a minimum. Keen was more and more sur- 
prised each day at the speed of the little filly. ’ 

True she had descended from the Ute Indian racing stock, 
but so did all Ute ponies for that matter, yet there were few 
indeed that were fast enough to compete with the white man’s 
racer. Keen had no way of learning just how fast the filly 
really was, for he had never tried her out with any other horse. 
He had trained in absolute secrecy, for he feared the gibes of 
the cowboys. 

The training went steadily on until three days before the 
time set for the Lazy-J wagon to leave with the second beef 
drive, at the end of which came the Cowpunchers Reunion. 


HE Lazy-J boys were highly elated. The new black colt 
had developed speed beyond their fondest hopes, and they 
felt that in the big relay race victory would be theirs. Keen 
busied himself helping get everything in ship shape for the trip 
out, for he was to accompany the drive to town for the big 
celebration. Silver 
Queen was turned out 
in the big pasture with 
the cavvy which had 
been selected for the 
drive. 

At daybreak on the 
morning of departure, 
the horse-jingler brought 
in the cavvy from the 
big pasture. Silver 
Queen was missing from 
among them. Keen was 
disappointed, for he had 
planned to ride her in 
the arena at the cele- 
bration. 

“Sure you didn’t over- 
look her in some of 
those side canyons?” he 
asked the horse-jingler 
anxiously. 

““You’re not hobbled,” snapped the horse-jingler. 
look fer yerself if ye’re not satisfied.” 

Keen hurriedly saddled Peanuts, his second choice horse, 
and galloped up the canyon. His search was hurried, but 
thorough; eager, but fruitless, and he did not overtake the 
wagon until noon. He was much puzzled. Silver Queen had 
never strayed before. She surely would not wander off alone. 
The thought struck him that she might have broken her leg 
among the rims. He hada strong inclination to turn back and 


“Go 


make another search for her. However, the enthusiastic 
discussions among the cowboys.at the dinner camp concerning 
the coming celebration caused the matter to slip from his 
mind, and trust to luck in connection with the little mare. 

The big relay race came on the last day of the celebration, 
and was the event around which centered the greatest interest. 
Five strings of horses were entered. The Bar-4 string had 
taken first money the year before. It was said that they had 
included a second-class race-horse in their string. While there 
was no direct proof of this, the horse in question looked the 
part. The rules barred all but range horses carrying a known 
range brand. The bay racer had carried the Bar-4 brand, 
but it was obviously fresh. 

Hundreds of cowboys and cowgirls, respendent in their 
holiday silk shirts of brilliant hues, and great broad-rimmed, 
high-crowned hats, crowded the rail. Mounted spectators 
were allowed the arena during the races. 

Keen, mounted on Peanuts, occupied a position near the 
entrance of the arena, facing the starting wire. The band 
played soft Spanish melodies accented by clarinet tremolos, 
which swelled and faded on the varying breezes. Flags waved 
in the momentary puffs of wind. The voices of ice-cream 
venders, shouting their wares, mingled with thousands of 
voices in conversation. Dust from the final bucking contest 
still floated across the race-track, while restive horses champed 
their bits, and riders talked in excited voices of the coming race, 
The announcer called for attention. He gave a list of the 
winners in the final bucking contest and called the relay race. 

The different strings of relay horses pranced their way to 
their assigned places. The last string to appear was the 
Lazy-J. They were in charge of Dade Ross, but he brought 
only three horses. ‘The new black colt was not among them. 
Keen raised himself in his stirrups, peering over the heads of 
his companions in an attempt to make out whether or not 
Spike and the black colt were coming. They did not appear. 
Minutes dragged by and still they did not come. The crowd 
became impatient. The other strings were waiting, the judges 
were becoming restive, while the Lazy-J string held up the 
race. 
A STRANGER came running up the track. He ap- 

proached Dade and began talking excitedly. Dade 
turned the three horses over to the stranger and hurried away 
in the direction of the stables. ‘The judges announced that 
they would allow five minutes more, after which they would 
start the other four strings. 

Keen was highly excited. Was it possible that after a 
month of hard training the Lazy-J was not to even enter the 
race? Had all the fond hopes of the Lazy-J boys gone glim- 
mering? He turned Peanuts and fought his way to the en- 
trance of the arena. As he emerged, the judges commanded 
him to clear the track. He paid no heed, but rode straight to 
the stranger who now held the Lazy-J horses. 

““What’s the trouble?”’ he asked excitedly. 

The stranger looked him over with a smirk. 
Lazy-J on Peanuts he condescended to answer. 

“The other cayuse that goes with this 
string got something the matter with him 
in the last hour, and the fellers are back 
there with him,” he said, as he turned 
to gaze up into the grandstand. 

Keen spurred Peanuts into a run in the 
direction of the stables. Arriving there 
he found a high state of excitement. The 
black was hopelessly lame. The Lazy-J 
riders were grouped around Spike and 

Dade who were examin- 
ing the colt’s leg. 

Dade looked up sud- 
denly and seeing Keen 
snapped, ‘‘Git over there 
and tell them judges to 
hold that race for ten 
minutes ’til we kin git 
another hoss fer our 
string.” 

Keen turned on his 
errand with a hopeless 

feeling of defeat. He was certain that the judges would 
never hold the race for ten minutes. They would probably 
have the race started by the time he got back to the stand. 

As he was galloping past the entrance to the park, he 
glimpsed a rider just entering with a cream-colored filly in 
tow. Keen stared in amazement. Then as swift thoughts 
began to foam up in his mind, he raced to the approaching 
rider and snatched the lead rope from his hand. 

“Here, you—” began the surprised stranger. 


Noticing the 


“Oh, I see 
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you’re a Lazy-J rider. Well, we found this cayuse down in 
Hossthief Canyon with a bunch that was stole. We got——” 

Keen was gone in a swirl of dust. Silver Queen, gaunt, but 
apparently in good condition, galloped lightly beside Peanuts. 
Keen rode up to the judge’s stand just as the corrected list of 
entries was being read off. Keen shouted his entry and after 
a vigorous protest from the Bar-4 rider, the judges ruled in 
his favor and he quickly prepared for the race. 

He thoroughly understood the plans for running the Lazy-J 
string, and accordingly saddled the first horse and pulled up 
under the wire. The vast throng of spectators had caught 
the meaning of the change and greeted the plucky lad with 
a roar of approval. Cries of “Attaboy,” “Beat ’em, kid,” 
and “ We’re for you,”’ came from many places in the grandstand. 
Keen turned, waved his hat to them and then took up the 
serious business of the race. 

He knew that he was among experienced men who under- 
stood all the tricks of the game. They were out to win at any 
cost and would let nothing within the bounds of reason stand 
in their way. He sensed that he would have a desperate task 
in holding his own with them, but it seemed to be the only 
chance, and he 
resolved to give 
the best that was 
in him for the 
Lazy-J. 

The sorrel, 

which was Keen’s 
first mount, 
made a good 
start, but within 
two hundred 
yards he found 
himself in a 
pocket. He tried 
for the pole, but : 
found himself ef- € 
fectively hemmed 
in. They tried to 
ride his horse 
down. When the 
first attempt 
failed, Keen 
pulled his horse / 
up and dropped j 
out of the pocket. 
He did not try 
for the outside, 
but held his posi- 
tion and kept 
pace with the rest 
inachoking cloud 
of dust. The five 
horses came down 
the home stretch 
together. 

Keen had been assigned first place on the track with his 
string, but this left him last to reach his horses. 

The riders dropped out one by one for the change until only 
Keen and the Bar-4 rider remained. Keen loosened his latigo 
and let his cinch drop. The ‘Bar-4 man suddenly pulled his 
horse up and wheeled him. Keen’s horse struck the other 
at the hip and went down. Keen shot right on over the Bar-4 
horse and landed in a heap with his saddle. The crowd 
groaned. Keen, however, was not seriously injured by the 
fall, and was up almost instantly. As he ran with his 
saddle to the second horse, his hurried tactics frightened 
the animal and it*was with some difficulty that he saddled 
and got away again. 

He slapped the saddle on his second mount and swung 
to his seat, wrenching the reins from his assistant as he 
did so. His supple young body had worked in lightning- 
like movements and in spite of his slight delays, he got 
away a full length ahead of the field. He now felt with 
some force that he must keep the lead at all hazards, for 
if he again became entangled with the other riders he could 
scarcely hope to come off so lucky a second time. 

The crowd now cheered him in a tumult. He felt a 
wild thrill as he thundered down the track leading four of 
the best strings of relay horses in the State. He knew, be- 
yond a doubt, that his quick change had given him his 
place and he was devoutly thankful that he had trained 
faithfully. 

As he passed the avenue to the gate, he glimpsed the 
Lazy-J boys hurrying in with one of Dade’s top horses. 
As they discovered him they cheered wildly and waved 
their hats. His elation was almost immediately shadowed 
by doubt. Half a mile was a long distance. There 
were comparatively few horses who could hold the pace. 
He was sure of the three others, they were tried, but 
what of Silver Queen? Was she in a class with these 
horses when it came to speed? Could she do the half mile? 
lhe answers to these questions were forthcoming. He 
would do his level best on the change in order to give 
the little mare all the handicap possible. He knew that 
she would do her best for she was game to the core. 

he Bar-4 horse began tocreep upon him. Out of the 
corner of his eye he could see the Bar-4 rider applying the 
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quirt with vigor. Keen applied his own quirt and at that 
moment the gain was halted. The others were slowly but 
surely closing in on the Bar-4 horse, and for the moment 
Keen feared that they might come up with him. Those lean 
and determined riders were intent upon winning and were 
resorting to every trick of the game. As they sped around 
the last turn and down the stretch to where fresh horses 
awaited, the others gained steadily, but at the end of the 
second heat Keen still had half a length the lead. 

He slid from his horse and struck the ground running. As 
he saddled his third horse his assistant made a pretense of 
helping. Keen pushed him roughly to one side and leaped to 
the saddle just as Dade and Spike came running up. As his 
horse made the first long jump, Keen saw that he was getting 
away with a lead which the others could scarcely hope to 
eliminate. 









S.. BES Sere, 


As they came under the wire, Keen was not sure 


But what was this? His horse suddenly lowered his head 
and fell to bucking. Keen was caught unaware. At the 
second wild lunge Keen shot over the horse’s head to the track. 
For the space of two seconds he lay motionless. He was 
dazed, but struggled gamely to his feet. He must goon. He 


When the Caddie Obliged 
By Oscar H. Roesner 


When a golfer in Hawaii said to smiling Island lad, 
“To hear your name, my little man, I’m sure would 


make me glad,” 


Then the boy, his tones as dulcet as those the pine- 


trees know, 


In joyful accents answered, his face with pride aglow— 


“ Kawaikapulanpunohuulaokeahi.”’ 


“‘What’s that!”’ exclaimed the golfer, his senses in a 


daze, 


His features written over with perplexity’s amaze. 
Once more the brown boy answered, he was eager quite 


to please, 
His voice low, undulating like the waves on peaceful 
seas— 
° 
7 yl@ un . fe, 
‘en, Ko? Mae. Pe : Ber, 


At this the golfer staggered, then fled in wild dismay. . 
Now in a sanitarium you’ll find that man today. 
And constantly he’s uttering—how eerily they flow!— 
These strange and haunting phrases in a voice now 


high, now low— 
“* Kawar- punohu-__ ookeahi.” 


kapulan- ula- 
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would never give up. He saw his horse through a haze. He 
staggered forward. Vaguely he wondered what caused the 
animal to buck. He had never bucked since he was broken. 
There must be a cause for it. Having been raised on the 
range, Keen was aware of most of the cowboy tricks. His 
head was clearing as he reached his horse and he realized for 
the first time that Spike was with him offering sympathy and 
patting him on the back. Spike offered to ride the rest of the 
race. Keen refused. 

The latigo had swung down and the saddle was about to 
slip to the ground. Keen raised the saddle and ran his hand 
along the horse’s back. His suspicion was correct. A small 
pebble rolled forth and dropped to the ground. 


ELIEVING that he still had a fighting chance, he quickly 
caught up his latigo, and taking his turns around the 
saddle-horn, 
swung to his seat, 
leaving Spike 
protesting. The 
big, noisy crowd 
rolled forth a 
thundering ap- 
plause for the 
game youngster. 

As he turned 
Gown the track 
once more he 
realized that he 
had not only lost 
his lead, but was 
a length behind 
the last horse. 
(as \ This was dis- 

couraging, but 

his gameness was 

genuine and he 
( urged his third 

horse into the all 
s but hopeless race. 
He caught the 
black with the 
spurs. The an- 
swer was instan- 
taneous, and the 
gap between him 
and the next 
horse began 
slowly to close. 
Near the second 
turn he passed 
him: The next 
gap was two 
lengths. This he 
shortened also, 
and as the riders 
thundered in on the third heat Keen held a close fourth 
place. 

Now came the supreme test. He shot over his horse’s head 
and struck the ground running. Game little Silver Queen, 
her nostrils dilated and aquiver with the spirit of the race, 
leaned toward him expectantly. He clapped his saddle into 
place and as he caught his turns, a friendly hand clapped him 
on the back and a voice shouted in his ear, “‘My money 
you’re the gamest kid in Colorado! Go it, cowboy!” 
Keen noted in the brief instant that it was Bill Long. 

As Silver Queen took the track for the last heat, she 
fell in only a neck behind the second horse. Keen’s 
quick change had put him again in the race. He could still 
feel the tingle of that slap on the back. He felt a sudden 
new thrill as he realized that Bill’s praise meant his recog- 
nition among the cowboys. In their eyes he would no 
longer be a boy, but a regular cowhand among them. 

As he settled into the race again he noticed that the man 
by his side was the Bar-4 rider on the alleged race-horse. 

The quirt descended upon the Bar-4 horse, which quick- 
ened its pace. Silver Queen, of her own accord, shot 
forward also. The two horses seemed to be running a 
dead heat. They were rapidly overtaking the lead 
horse. At the quarter post they passed him. As they 
rounded the last turn Silver Queen lost half a head by 
being on the outside. 

Keen noticed with a glad heart that the game little filly 
was running easy. She was a sure enough half-mile horse. 

Down the last stretch she gained slowly but surely. 
She seemed to know what was expected of her. She 
was gaining, but could she gain enough? As they came 
under the wire, Keen was not sure. 

When he had stopped the little mare and had turned 
back down the track he heard the judge making the an- 
nouncement. He had won. 

The Lazy-J boys came swarming onto the track, dragged 
Keen from the back of his mount to their shoulders and 
and went marching down the track in front of the grand- 
stand shouting. The band was trying to make itself 
heard through the thunderous applause of the throng, 
but the sweetest music to Keen’s ears was the glad shout 
of his comrades. ‘‘Look at our cowboy.” 





BOYS’ LIFE 


The Air Mail Flies 


By Raoul F. Whitfield 


Illustrated by Jerome Rozen 


CONCLUSION 


EAN COLE halted. His hand went down in the 
overall pocket. The muzzle of the rifle held by 
the big Mordaunt moved the fraction of an inch. 
It was a grimly suggestive motion. The pilot’s 

finger touched the steel of his automatic, but they did not 
Then Mordaunt spoke. 
Listen to what I have to say. This 
gun is a protection—not a threat. I was afraid you’d go for 
your own gun when you saw me. That’s why I covered you. 
We had you sized up wrong, Loring and myself. We’re Gov- 
ernment agents ourselves—and we’re not gun- 
ning for mail pilots.” 
Suddenly he lowered his weapon, leaned it 
against a wing of the De Havilland, stock against 
the earth. He was smiling broadly. 
Dean, his hand coming out of the overall 
pocket, moved toward Mordaunt. There was 
an astonished expression on his face. 
“4 fellow ran away from the ship,” he stated. 
‘Ran away as I came up. He was prowling 
around for some reason.” 
Mordaunt chuckled. ‘That was Al Loring, 
my pal,” he stated. ‘“There’s been a fellow 
hanging around this section of the range in a 
two-seater plane. We don’t know just what his 
game is—so we came up to see. Might be com- 
ing over the State line for some no-good reason. 
We saw you coming down—heard you first. 
Figured you were our man. Al fired that shot as 
a signal to me—but that cat’s been howling for 
quite a while. I wanted you to think I was alone, 
and planned to keep you in the cabin until Al 
had a chance to look your ship over. He did. 
Saw the mail compartment and the Government 
dial instruments. Which I didn’t see. You 
wouldn’t let me. I saw the number painted on 
her side—but that cou/d have been faked. Al 
got back te the shack and reported—just after 
you made the break. He wanted to talk to me 
before seeing you—but you almost got him.” 
Dean’s eyes were wide. “Then there was 
a shot,’”’ he muttered. ‘‘ You denied hearing it 
because you didn’t want to let on there was an- 


move the weapon. 
“Careful there, Cole. 


” 


other man—— 

“Right!”’ Mordaunt was grinning. 
trying to play safe.” 

The mail pilot nodded. “If you’d told me 
who you were in the first place, I’d have let 
you search the ship,”’ he said slowly. 

Mordaunt shook his head decisively. “It 
wouldn’t have worked out—for more than one 
reason,” he replied. ‘‘ You see, the two of us— 
Al and myself—had a plan all fixed up in case 
a plane did land up here somewhere. And then 
you came down. How was I to know that I was 
dealing with a flyer who didn’t have any reason to 
hide anything?”’ he asked. “‘If it had been this 
fellow who’s been seen flying around up here, 
he’d have been wise to me.” 

Dean nodded. “I see now,” 
““You’re Forestry men, I suppose?” 

“Right again,’ Mordaunt replied. ‘And 
I guess our bird got clear before the storm broke 
— if he ever has been landing up here. We are 
just sort of checking up on rumors. We get lots 
of them in our branch of the service. But when 
you came bustin’ down we thought we’d hit the 
trail.” 

The mail pilot rubbed his hands. ‘How 
about that coffee and grub?” he asked. ‘My 
guess is that she’s letting up—the snow. I’d 
like to get up above pretty quick. I repaired the feed-line 
break. And if I could get completely warm og 

“Let’s go!”” the Forestry man stated with vigor—and led 
the way back toward the shack. 

On the way Dean Cole had the idea. He chuckled—and 
then stopped Mordaunt by a tap on the shoulder. The wind 
had died down considerably, and the snow fall was much 
lighter than it had been. 

“When did you hear about a ship being over here?’’ he asked. 

“Latter part of last week,’’ Mordaunt replied. ‘Old 
Greyson, who does some hunting and trapping about ten miles 
away, reported that he saw a two-seater flying around for 
three afternoons in succession. She’d dive—disappear from 


“T was 


he replied. 


Carson Waile was watching the sky to the east. Beside kim 


stood Gene Conroy, ready for the air 


sight. And then later she’d appear in the sky again—fly 
to the northeast, he said.” 

Dean chuckled again. ‘‘That was Wade Brown,”’ he stated. 
““Wade’s a relief pilot from Hadley Field—and they’ve been 
using him to look up possible landing spots in these mountains, 
in case the mail planes get lost and have to make the same sort 
of a forced landing I had to make. I remember now that he 
was flying to the south of the regular course last week. And 
he said he’d found a couple of spots. He planned to map them 
—and then use markers. That’s your mysterious flyer, 
Mordaunt—Wade Brown.” 


The big man frowned—and then suddenly chuckled. 

“Might have notified us about his lookin’ around for landing 
spots,” he said finally. ‘But I can’t say I’m sorry to have the 
news, Cole. It means that Al and myself can get down where 
there’s less wind and snow.” 

And he led on, Dean following him with a grin on his face. 
He had been given a good scare—and all because Wade 
Brown had been looking for forced-landing spots in the Alle- 
ghanies. It was funny—now. But it hadn’t been funny 
a few minutes ago. 

He glanced up at the sky as he neared the shack of the two 
Forestry men. It was still white with snow. But he sensed 
that the storm was breaking. And while he drank coffee that 
tasted better than any he’d ever drunk the three men talked. 
Al Loring had listened to Dean’s explanation regarding the 
mysterious ship—and had been pretty mad about the thing 
at first. But now his sense of humor had won out, and he had 
produced the Forestry Service maps which were lying on the 
table beside the grub. 

A half hour passed, and then Mordaunt went outside. He 
was back shortly, and his eyes went to Dean Cole's. 

“Just a light snow,” he said slowly. ‘May be just a break— 
these mountain storms are tricky. But I’d say that we got 
the edge of a fast-moving snow. I think it’s about over.” 

Dean nodded. ‘I'll get off!” he said quietly. ‘You can 
hold the wing-tips at the start, if you will. That'll give me 
a chance to get the prop turning over, without wasting ground 
space in slow rolling. Then when you do let loose—she’ll 
move!” 

“Liable to be nasty up above,” 
wind’s still pretty high.”’ 

Dean snapped the catch of his gauntlet 
a hard expression. 

“Got to get through!”’ he muttered. ‘I’m late now—but 
we can make part of that time up—if the weather is fair west 
of here. When the air mail flies—she flies!” 


Loring stated. ‘‘The 


His eyes held 


E LED the way toward the ship, shook hands with 
both men after getting the propeller spun and 
the engine roaring. The two Forestry men had already 
pulled up the stakes. Everything was set. Dean 
climbed into the rear cockpit, adjusted his helmet and 
It was snowing very lightly. Ie made sure 
that the gas was feeding properly, then 
nodded to the two men. They threw their 
weight against the forward pull of the ship as 
Dean advanced the throttle. 

Then, as he raised his left hand, they let go. 
The De Havilland seemed to leap forward, 
her engine roaring up and getting a fine 
start. She rolled well, and he lifted her clear 
of the ground with plenty of air to spare. 

A right bank took her away from the slope 
which had been ahead. And as Dean 
climbed her in spirals, he leaned over the side 
and waved down at the two men whose arms 
were moving back and forth in a farewell 
salute. 

There was snow in the air—but he could 
see several thousand feet ahead and below. 
He set his course to the northwest, obtained 
an air-speed of one hundred and ten miles an 
Lour, and an altitude of four thousand feet. 
Then he relaxed somewhat. But not too 
much. 

He was flying in bad air—with a taped 
feed-line. There was a strong drift wind, 
and it was strange country below. But he 
was flying—that was the one, big thing. Van 
White would not be able tosay that he had 
turned back, had failed. He would go on 
until the De Havilland failed him. 

The taped feed-line bothered him. When 
the engine heated up there might be trouble. And if the 
engine failed him a second time he could hardly expect such 
luck as he had experienced before. His head, too, was paining 
more severely now. The roar from the exhausts tortured it. 
The Forestry men had rebandaged it—and had done a good 
job—but the pain remained. 

At intervals he closed his eyes momentarily. The rest of 
the time was spent in watching the instruments, the rugged, 
white-brown slopes below. Ridges and peaks, jagged rocks— 
a silver, winding stream. But no signs of habitation. Stead- 
ily the mail plane winged through wind and snow—heading 
toward the distant field, the achievement of which would mean 
a victory over the elements. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


But other mail planes had set out for that same field, less 
handicapped than was Number 328. And other planes had 
failed to reach the goal. The air highway was not to be 
conquered easily. Man rode the sky as Dean Cole rode it 
now—giving all he had to win, and fighting to the end. 


LEET beat down on the Bellefonte Field. The landing 
marker was out. There was a relief ship on the dead-line, 

with its engine covered. A ground-crew was near, taking 
shelter in a hangar. But out on the Tield, with glasses raised 
to his eyes, stood Carson Waite. He was watching the sky 
to the east—watching it with a frown on his browned face. 
Beside him stood Gene Conroy, ready for the air. 

Suddenly the field manager lowered his glasses. He turned 
to Conroy, who had been nervously twirling his goggles. 

“Wires say that she was a sharp one in the mountains,” 
Waite stated slowly. ‘And just before Slim got into the air 
for Hadley we had one from Blaisdell saying that he was send- 
ing out two ships ina search. Cole’s more than an hour late 
now—but Blaisdell doesn’t give him one chance out of ten 
for getting through.” 

Conroy shook his head. ‘Too bad they couldn’t have 


flashed a warning. The day will come when we have radio 
” 








reception aboard the ships but 

He broke off, a twisted smile on his face. 

“But that doesn’t help any now,” Waite muttered. “If 
he gets through that storm—he’s a flyer!” 

Conroy nodded. ‘It'll settle another little question——” 

He stopped as the field manager stared at him sharply. 
Then Waite nodded his head. He understood. 

“I’m hoping he gets through,” he stated in a low voice. 
“But the odds are all against him.” 

“He might have turned back——” Conroy checked him- 
self again. He was sorry that he had voiced the doubt. 
Waite smiled grimly. 

“Slim is keeping a sharp look-out on his way through. But 
he’s flying bad air, and he’ll follow the course. My guess is 
that Cole has crashed—off the course. It may be days before 
we know—but I’m sticking out here until I’m sure. Cole’s 
been through a lot—since Chuck Rosden cracked up. I’m 


not sure——”’ 

He turned toward the dead-line, leaving his sentence 
unfinished. 

“Stick close, Conroy,” he in- 
structed. ‘‘If he comes through 
you can take the mail on. He'll 
be in bad shape, after a battle with 
this gale.” 

The relief pilot nodded his head. 
He raised his eyes to the sky. But 
there was no sign of a De Havil- 
land, no speck in the gray that 
might prove to be a plane bearing 
United States mail. Only the 
gray, low clouds—battering down 
hail. The aftermath of the storm. 


EAN COLE sat stiffly in the 

cockpit of the De Havilland, 
his ears listening to the steady 
roar of the engine. The snow had 
ceased, but the clouds were low 
and angry-looking. There was a 
strong wind, shifting slightly, so 
that it was blowing from the north- 
west now. But it was not the ele- 
ments that worried the mail pilot 
this time. It was the feed-line 
break that he had repaired. 

Below lay the Sunbury Valley, 
but ahead was the second moun- 
tain range to be spanned by the 
De Havilland. He thought that 
he could see the dull gleam of the 
usually passive Susquehanna River 
to the north, but he was not posi- 
tive. The air was bad, bumpy and 
heavy with moisture. 

The engine roared steadily, but 
once, ten air miles or so back, he 
had thought that he had detected 
a faint break in the steady, full- 
voiced roar. And that was what 
bothered him. 

Ten minutes passed. The Sun- 
bury Valley was left behind, far 
ahead he saw the pass above which 
he always flew when the weather 
enabled such a course. It saved 
many miles in the jump over the 
second range of mountains. It 
meant time saved, a marked course. 

The ship was flying at an alti- 
tude of three thousand feet. He 
climbed in a gentle angle, and de- 





Sometimes the Alleghany mists made this impossible. But 
the gale had left no mists hanging over the range to-day. 

The pass was wide at the mouth, but beyond it narrowed. 
Dean Cole roared the De Havilland into it, watched the white- 
green pines stab up on both sides of the ship, seeming nearer 
than they really were. The air was suddenly calmer, but 
there was a strong wind blowing through the pass. 

The pilot watched the low curtain of clouds anxiously. If 
he were forced to climb out of the pass, into the clouds, he 
would be forced to fly blind again. And he knew that he was 
in no condition to fly blind. The pain in his head was steady, 
adull ache. His eyes were in Wad shape; the strain of peering 
through the white sea of snow had weakened them. 

He had reached the down-slope, at the far end of the pass, 
when he heard—distinctly and ominously—the first bad miss 
of the engine. And he knew then that it was a race—a matter 
of seconds, perhaps. Bellefonte, in the heart of the State, 
was close now. 

But the field itself was surrounded, circled by tree-stabbed, 
rocky slopes. There was little chance of getting down safely 
near the field. With his engine fighting its last fight he must 
set the ship down in the Air Mail Field—or crash. 

The under-gear had been bound roughly back on the wind- 
swept plain. He had done the best he could—with cold 
fingers and the material at hand. But he knew that it would 
never stand the strain of another bad landing. If he wrecked 
now—he would wreck badly. 

He nosed the ship down, moved the throttle back, lessening 
the speed of the ship in order to test out the feed-system with 
the propeller revolving at a reduced speed. But it failed. 
The miss was more decided than ever. 


EAN COLE forced himself to fight now. He was almost 

at a point where he would have been willing to sit back— 
and take the consequences. He had heard of pilots crashing 
in sucha manner. But there were thoughts suddenly rushing 
into his brain. 

He advanced the throttle, leveled the plane off. The ex- 
hausts were battering out a broken sound now, much different 
from the steady song they had sung since he had climbed the 
De Havilland into the sky from the wind-swept plain in the 
first range. 
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There was Van White, back at Hadley Field. Dean could 
imagine the relief pilot’s thoughts—if he failed to get through. 
He could expect no mercy from Van White. And there were 
the others. He had shown them, before this flight, that he 
had been fighting himself. They knew that. And unless he 
brought the ship down at Bellefonte there would be a general 
shaking of heads. 

They, might not voice their thoughts. It was impossible for 
a pilot to keep a ship in the air with a dead engine, of course. 
But there would be doubt as to how much of a fight Dean Cole 
had put up—in the gray skies above the mountain ranges. And 
there would be many who would smile cynically. They knew. 

Staring through his goggles he thought, that he could sight 
the blur that was Bellefonte. His directional sense was an 
aid now. But the engine was hitting badly. His altitude was 
two thousand eight hundred feet. And he was gliding down- 
ward steadily, in order to get the most speed with the least 
amount of jerkiness. 

At a thousand feet he was still five miles or more from the 
field. It was evident that he could not make the field without 
leveling off—trusting to the engine to pull him forward at 
least a part of the distance. He knew what was causing the 
miss, but there was no way of repairing that feed-line break 
now. It was a race. The seconds of counting power that 
was left in the engine against the distance to be traveled in 
order to reach the field! 

He leveled the plane off. The throttle was wide open. The 
De Havilland was vibrating badly to the jerky miss of the 
engine. The exhausts roared unevenly. 

But the De Havilland winged on. She still had flying 
speed. And then it came—the crashing, grinding sound that 
stiffened him in the cockpit. Hail! The black clouds racing 
down from the northeast had loosed their burden. It rattled 
down upon the plane, tearing at the fabric, bouncing against 
wooden struts and taut flying wires. 

In ten seconds the landing field was wiped out of sight. 
The sound of the hail battled with the noise of the missing 
engine. The action of the mail plane was sluggish, erratic. 

But Dean Cole, his face bitten by the frozen, shot-like ice 
flung back by the whirling propeller, held the plane on her 
course. He was flying almost blindly now—if he over-shot 
the field there would be no power to circle. No pull to take 
him around for another try. And 
the engine was roaring her final 
song, he knew that. 

The end came very suddenly. 
There was a spitting—he nosed 
the plane downward in order to 
maintain flying speed. The engine 
came into voice once more. And 
then it was silent. Dean Cole 
knew that it was “dead”! 

The sound of the hail against 
the wing surfaces of the ship was 
terrific. Both hands on the joy- 
stick, peering ahead, he glided her 
as gently as he could. There was 
a blur below—a blur of steep, 
rocky slopes. A blur of trees. 
That was the earth, 

He could expect no such luck as 
he had experienced in his last 
landing. There was not even a 
wind-swept plain near this field. 
He knew the country well. It 
was rugged, ever dangerous. 





HA battered against the glass 
of his goggles. He had a 
flashing thought of Van White. 
How he wished that pilot were 
with him now! Just long enough 
to ride in air through which the De 
Havilland was riding. 

Five hundred feet! And still 
there was no sight of the field. The 
De Havilland’s downward speed 
was in excess of a mile a minute. 
He would need space. Even a 
stall landing would not help him— 
in this section of the country. 

The earth was rising rapidly 
now. He could distinguish trees, 
rocks. A sharp cliff vanished back 
of them. His heart pounded, and 
then was quiet again. He knew 
that land-mark. There was a 
chance—the Field was close! 

At an altitude of two hundred 
feet, with the hail decreasing in 
force, he saw the field. He got 
a flashing glimpse of men running, 
of a ship on the dead-line. And 
he knew that if he got the De 
Havilland into the Field, over the 
tops of the trees that rimmed it on 





cided that he could follow the pass 
without getting into the clouds. 
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(Concluded on page 47) 








He-Who-Sees-in-the-Dark 


Frederick R. Burnham—A Great American Scout 


By James E. West 
Sketches by Sir Robert Baden-Powell 


LTHOUGH it is quite a number of years since I 
first read Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s book, 
‘“‘Rovering to Success,’ a paragraph in it has 
returned again and again to pique my curiosity. 

... “I was a bit of a smoker myself,” wrote Sir Robert, 
“‘that is a smoker of pipes, when I came to be associated with 
some American frontiersmen who had served as scouts in wars 
with the Red Indians. None of them smoked and they smiled 
at me indulgently as a tenderfoot for doing so, when I really 
thought that I was showing my manliness. They explained 
that smoking was apt to play “‘old Harry”’ with your eyesight, 
wind, and sense of smell; and sense of smell was invaluable to 
a scout for his work at night. So I stopped smoking then 
and there.” 

What intrigued me was the individuality of 
the scouts who could smile indulgently at our 
own “Chief Scout of the World,” as a tender- 
foot! 

At that time I had not heard of Frederick R. 
Burnham. The general public in America knew 
little of him; but in England and in South Africa 
he was known both as a wizard of scouting and 
a hero. Rider Haggard, whose romances of 

* Africa have thrilled the boys of two generations, 
said of him, “In real life he is more interesting 
than any of my heroes of romance.” He was 
offered $10,000 by one of the great English 
publishers to dictate his reminiscenes. Queen 
Victoria decorated him with the D. S. O. for his 
services in South Africa, one of the rare occasions 
on which this order has been bestowed on a non- _ 
British subject. And no wonder! His services 
in the first Matabele war, remarkable as they 
were, were followed by his tracking down and 
shooting the instigator of the second Matabele 
campaign. During the entire South African 
War he was Lord Roberts’s Chief of Scouts, 
with the rank of Major. In his story of his 
scouting experiences, which is now for the first time made 
available to the public in book form,* these exploits, re- 
markable as they were, form only part of an adventurous 
life, following the trail of war, gold, diamonds and big game 
in the United States, Mexico, Alaska, and the frontier settle- 
ments and republics that now form the Union of South Africa. 

Though in his experiences 
Burnham ranged far and 
wide, he was the typical 
American scout. His train- 
ing, which followed the 
great traditions of our 
frontiersmen, was thorough, 
and the tricks and trail-lore 
of Scouting that he learned 
on the rough Mexican 
border of the eighties, and in 
run-ins with the Apaches, 
absolutely bewildered the 
noted scouts—British, Aus- 
tralian, Boer and native— 
who were drawn as by a 
lodestone to the Africa of 
those eventful years. How 
his exploits appeared to a 

non-scout cannot be better 
illustrated than in this in- 
cident related by him: 
“While grazing our horses 
for a short rest we came on two ducks swimming in a small 
pond. I killed one of the birds by aiming directly under 
it, and brought it back and presented it to my command- 
ing officer, Forbes. As any dainty morsel of this kind 
was now at a premium, he thanked me warmly, taking 
the duck in his hands and examining the plumage to determine 
the variety. Finding no bullet wound, he asked me how I 
had killed it, and on being told it was done with a Martin 
rifle, he laughingly accused me of trying to put over a ‘ Yankee 
trick.’ My assurance that it was no great feat to kill a duck 
on the water with a heavy rifle without a wound, he would not 
accept. Neither would he credit my tales of our frontiersmen 
who, with the old muzzle-loading rifle, drove nails, snuffed 
candles, barked squirrels, split bullets on axe blades, and oc- 
casionally shot mugs of whisky from one another’s heads, 
William Tell fashion; all of which were perfectly true. It 





Matabele Warrior 


*Scouting on Two Continents, by Frederick R. Burnham. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 
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Frederick Burnham as B. P. knew him 


seemed odd to have to asseverate what to me were common- 
place facts.” 


Some Astounding Scouting Feats 


ADVENTURE follows so naturally on the heels of Scouting, 
that Burnham’s life is just one string of hair-breadth 
escapes and daring exploits. Almost immediately on his ar- 
rival in South Africa, drawn by the giant personality of Cecil 
Rhodes, he found himself entrusted with the task of scouting 
out the capital of the Matabele and guiding a handful of men 
against it. With one man he rode into an absolutely unknown 
country, honeycombed with the enemy. He writes about that 
in a matter-of-fact way: “Bands of black warriors could be 
seen crossing in long lines or driving herds of cattle in all di- 
rections away from the advance of our column. They set 
a series of traps and ambushes for us to ride into, but most of 
these were so crude that it took no special skill to avoid them. 
Some were more clever, consisting of a very apparent ambush, 
avoiding which we would run into the real and hidden trap.” 
Through them all, however, the scouts went, found Bulawayo, 
ran into a ring of spears, and through it by stratagem, only 
to ride into a mist. “Our horses would not back-track un- 
guided. The map stored in my mind for the past forty-eight 
hours unrolled, but not as vividly as I required. I was en- 
raged at myself for not having turned in the saddle every 
fifty yards to gaze backward. 
Vaversol now produced a little 
pocket compass and declared we 
were moving due north... 
yet so strongly did I feel that I 
had not lost my bearings, that I 
insisted on continuing. I had 
been brought up in another school 
among the:Indians of our Western 
frontier and depended on accurate 
orientation by means of memory 
pictures. We separated and were 
soon lost to each other. Soon I 
heard the horse again, and Vaver- 
sol rode up. He had decided to 
disregard his compass although I 
was almost a stranger to him. 
We rode on together. A little 
past midnight my horse suddenly 
stopped, sniffed the air, then put 
his head close to the ground. We 
were at a point where we had 








Chased by Matabele 


lifted our saddles and rested on the westward march—the 
.9? 


odor was of our own horses! 


Seeing in the Dark 

HE ability to follow any kind of tracks and at any 

time was never so wonderfully illustrated as when, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the enemy, he was asked to follow 
a back-track by the ill-fated Captain Wilson, who “ wanted 
to see how you Yankees work.” ‘We led away a few yards, 
and as there were cattle tracks in the soft earth, I had to 
crawl along on the ground and use both my hands to get 
the imprint of the curved horseshoe. We were too near 
the enemy to use a torch or even an occasional fusee. . . . I 
picked up the first shoe track and from it soon got the direc- 
tion and stride of the horse, and back-tracked across the 
valley to the great ant heap, twenty feet high, behind which 
we had first halted.”” How work like this impressed the 
Zulu enemy may be seen in this description of him by a 
native chief: “One man was small and wore a wide stiff hat 
that they say is worn only by a great white tribe far beyond 
the kingdom of the English. He rode a big horse. Some 
of my young men knew him. He always rides at night and 
is the white induna’s eye. We call him He-Who-Sees-in- 
the-Dark.” 

Tricks and stratagems of war were an every-day part of 
this scout’s story. Once he threw the Matabele camp 
into a panic by firing rockets whose bursting stars made 
the savage feel that the heavens were in league against 
them. On another occasion by loading ordinary cartridges 
with dynamite and putting them where the enemy would 
steal them, the enemy found their guns either bursting 
or jumping from their hands. Taken prisoner by the 
Boers, he slipped off the wagon, letting it pass over him 

while he played possum in the dust, only to run into the shot- 
gun of a big Boer, who put him in a buckboard to return him 
tothe nearest commando. ‘Suddenly there came to my mind 
an early California incident. Sheriff Morse of Alameda 
County had arrested many hard characters. He was a man 
of great strength and stature and once he got his grip on a man, 
he landed him in jail. One hot afternoon, with a prisoner 
beside him, he was driving a single horse and rig over the dusty 
road to San Leandro. His prisoner was leaning forward with 
his head in his hands as if asleep in the hot sun. Suddenly he 
caught Morse by the bottom of the trouser leg and threw him 
heels over head into the dusty road behind the rig, seizing the 
lines as Morse went out. When the sheriff came to, his pris- 
oner was stirring up the dust a mile away, and so far as Morse 
ever knew he may be going yet. 

“T threw the big Boer out of his cart backward but missed 
the reins, which dragged on the ground. The horse broke 
into a gallop but stayed in the road. Their scare soon sub- 
sided, and within half a mile they had slowed to a trot and 
had to sjamboked frequently.” 


The Training of a Scout 

REDERICK BURNHAM grew up in the frontier tradi- 
tions of the Southwest. At thirteen he was a mounted 
messenger of the Western Union in Los Angeles, and as a 
boy he had met General Crooks and other famous scouts, as 
well as many noted bandits. At eighteen he was taken into 
the hills of Arizona by Holmes, a scout who had served with 
Fremont, Kit Carson and other famous frontiersmen, and 
for six months taught him trailing and hunting. Lee, one 
of General Crook’s scouts, was another 
~~. who poured into Burnham’s eager 
\ mind the lore of the out-of-doors, 
\ and especially the tricks of the 
Apache. The turbulent life of the bor- 
der of those days was the hard school 
in which he served his apprenticeship. 
He learned to get the utmost in endur- 
ance from himself and his horse, and 
in the life he lived in those early days, 
without the ability to think quick, 
to track and cover up a trail, his life 
would not have been worth an hour’s 
purchase. His endurance grew phe- 
nomenal. He could outrun the hardest 
running Apache. He collected the 
lore of the trail, as a champion athlete 
collected medals, in mining adventures 
that took him through the Southwest 
and the Northwest, through Mexico, 
Alaska and South Africa, a new gold 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





RT HOUSTON, returning home from the County 
Fair, was as gloomy as a November fog. This was 
remarkable because normally he was of a happy 
and cheerful disposition, and moreover on this day 

he carried in his pocket a blue ribbon, a red ribbon and a cash 
prize. His Majestic Ladybird III had taken the red ribbon 
as second-best Berkshire sow, and in association with her 
dozen sleek little black pigs had walked off with the blue 
ribbon in the “‘ Best brood sow with litter” class. The cash 
prize was the additional award offered for the best exhibit 
made by any member of a boys’ Pig Club. Art was the 
youngest exhibitor of swine at the Fair and had been con- 
gratulated and complimented by the veterans in the business 
to a degree which might have turned a less sensible head 
than his. 

He was nearing home now and a scrutiny of the load in the 
high-sided truck he was driving assured him that her lady- 
ship and all her noble offspring were finishing their long 
journey in good condition. 

As he passed the Arnold place Art involuntarily started to 
sound his horn, but he checked himself with a muttered, 
“What’s the use!”’ and drove by without a signal. Two 
months earlier he would have honked uproariously as he 
approached that place and Oliver Arnold’s long legs would 
have brought him to the gate almost as soon as the truck 
reached it. Then the boys would have discussed the thrilling 
news of the Fair. But that was all changed now. 

Art turned in at his own gate and backed the truck up to the 
hog chute. Majestic Ladybird III sniffed through her turned- 
up nose, snorted instructions to the twelve, and ambled her 
great black length down into her home quarters with comfort- 
able grunts which plainly spoke her satisfaction. Art scowled 
at her and banged her gate shut. Ungrateful of him,—since 
he carried her prizes in his pocket! 

Black Bess, an unpedigreed sow with a long straight snout 
and flopping ears, reared up with her feet on her trough to 
greet him. He scratched her bristly back and spoke to her in 
friendly fashion. Although her eight pigs were as large as 
Ladybird’s and had been sired by the same Champion Harry, 
they could not be registered because Black Bess was only a 
grade sow. But in his present mood Art found more pleasure 
in the contemplation of her and her plebeian brood than in 
the prize-winning group in the next yard. 

The friendship between Oliver Arnold and himself had gone 
all awry this summer, and in some way Majestic Ladybird 
had been involved. How, when, or 
why she had been involved Art could 
not figure out, but with the growing 
coolness, the aloofness, the actual 
aversion of his former intimate for him, 
had grown the conviction in Art’s mind 
that Oliver’s estrangement was some- 
how traceable to the big Berkshire. 

Three years previous both boys— 
then in their first year of High School— 
had joined the Pig Club sponsored by 
the County Farm Advisor, Mr. Burton. 

Art started his enterprise with Black 
Bess, a yearling gilt from his father’s 
herd. His enthusiastic and painstaking 
work was rewarded when Bess pro- 
duced a robust first litter of six pigs. 
They all throve and when Art sold them 
they netted him enough so that he _ 
was able to buy his first pure-bred sow, 
—Majestic Ladybird III, so registered 
in the herd book of the famous Belton 
Berkshire Farm. At the same time 
Oliver Arnold had purchased Pride of 
June, an equally fine Berkshire sow 
with his pig money, supplemented by 
the proceeds of his labor in a neighbor’s 
fruit harvest. 

The boys, who had been chums from 
childhood, became more intimate than 
ever, and spent many hours together 
over their carefully kept hog records 
and about their pig pens. They confi- 
dently counted their chickens before 
they were hatched and there was a friendly rivalry between 
them as to which one would win the “best brood sow with 
litter” prize—although the litters were as yet unborn. 

Frequently Tom Rudd, the Houston’s hired man, lounged 
up and listened to their conversation at the pig yards of an 
evening, while he whittled on a piece of wood. He was strong 
for Art’s success but scoffed at the—to him—fictitious value 
that fine breeding bestowed upon livestock. “It’s all bunk,” 
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he said. ‘Look at Bess there. She will make 
as tasty bacon as your finest thoroughbred even 
if her nose points down instead of up. I think 
she’s a sight handsomer at that than that there 
Ladybug, or whatever her fool name is. I'll bet 
when she and her royal highness has pigs, you, 
nor the Farm Advisor hisself, couldn’t tell the 
difference if someone mixed them up on you 
unbeknownst.” 

Art chuckled. ‘How would it do, Oliver, to 
put a few of Black Bess’s pigs with Ladybird 
to boost her for the ‘best brood sow with " 
litter’ prize?” 

Oliver, who had not Art’s 
humorous turn of mind, looked 
shocked until he saw the twinkle 
in Art’s eye. “‘Aw, you’re fool- 
ing!”’ he said, breaking into the 
tolerant smile with which he 
accepted his friend’s jokes. 

Tom turned away with a 
shrug. ‘Silly idea,—this fancy 
breeding. Give old Bess’s 
pigs high-falutin’ names and 
write them in your foolish 
herd book and not a soul would 
ever know.” eens 

The two boys smiled at each ‘ 8: 
other as Tom departed in dis- 
gust. Art spoke speculatively, ‘“‘I suppose he is not so far 
wrong. One could put over a trick like that pretty easily.” 

“Guess so,” admitted Oliver. ‘Funny thing about Tom,— 
he’s honesty itself in ordinary affairs, but he doesn’t see that 
honesty is involved in this registry of pedigreed hogs.” 


HESE frequent visitings had been held before the advent 

of the baby pigs. The middle of June Mr. Houston drove 
his cattle up to mountain range and took Art along to help 
him. Oliver and Tom each promised to keep vigilant eyes 
on the brood sows, for their litters were due to arrive. 

The day Art and his father returned they met Mr. Burton, 
the Farm'Advisor, and he called out to Art as he passed them, 
“Good for Majestic Ladybird!”” So Art knew before he 
reached home that the pigs had come. 

As soon as he approached he called, ‘How many?” 
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Majestic Ladybird | 


“The Ladybug’s got an even dozen and 
Bess, eight.” 

“My golly!” Art gasped as he dashed 
for the hog pens. 


HEY were surely a sight to gladden a 
swine-raiser’s eyes. About the great 
length of Majestic Ladybird III twelve 
smooth black little pigs, ridiculous replicas 
of herself with their pert noses and alert 
ears, were playing and wrestling. Eleven 
of them were beautifully 
marked with the six white 
points—on feet, tail and 
nose,—which bespeak the 
high-bred Berkshire, but 
the twelfth, which was the 
smallest in the litter, carried 
a four-inch bar of white 
lengthwise of the middle of 
her back with a white dot 
each side of it. Art thought 
she looked as if a division 
sign had been chalked on her 
shiny back. Despite her di- 
minutiveness and her eccen- 
tric marking she was quite 
the most lively and aggres- 
sive little pig in the bunch. 
In the neighboring yard Black Bess lay on her side snoring 
lazily while her eight wiggling little squealers enjoyed their 
ample meal. Two were wholly black with straight noses and 
flapping ears like their mother’s; two were black with markings 
of white—but with four white points instead of six—and with 
tilted noses that showed Champion Harry’s paternity; three 
were black and tan; and one reverted to a strain of Duroc 
Jersey somewhere in his ancestry and was the color of gleaming 
copper. Fine pigs, Art thought, but presenting rather a 
crazy-work variety of pattern. 

“Hello, Oliver,” he phoned a few minutes later. “Have 
you seen my twenty?” 

“You bet!” Oliver answered enthusiastically. “They are 
beauts! My Pride of June has eleven dandies, too. Came 
to-day.” { 

“Great! Nothing stingy about the old ladies, was there? 
I hope Ladybird will have enough milk for 
all twelve of them. Skinny pigs wouldn’t 
, stand much show at the Fair.” 

i" @ “How many did you say?” 

r “Twelve—an even dozen,” replied Art. 
Then as Oliver was silent. “‘Funny you 
did not count them.” 

“T did. Icounted eleven,” said Oliver 
slowly. 

“Maybe you missed the division sign. 
She is pretty small.” 

“That little one with the white bar and 
dots on her back? I saw her all right, 
but— Well, I'll see you later.” 

When he did see Art later Oliver was 
oddly silent and a little gruff, especially 
where the pigs were concerned. Art won- 
dered if he were jealous because Pride of 
June’s litter had turned out ane less than 
Ladybird’s, but he dismissed the thought 
as disloyal. Oliver had a generous nature 
and he was a good sport. 

But that something was the matter 
became increasingly evident for Oliver 
came less often to lean on the hog fence 
and visit, and finally astonished Art by 
saying that he had given up the idea of 
exhibiting at the County Fair. When Art 
pressed him for an explanation he replied 
enigmatically, ‘A prize isn’t everything 
in my young life.” 


“And Bess, 
eight” 






FTERWARD when Art urged him 
to come look at the thriving twenty 
Oliver begged off on the ground that he 
wasn’t interested in hogs any more and 
meant to sell his off as soon as they reached 
marketable age. 

Art,exploded. ‘You make me sick! 
All our lives you have been held up to 
me as an example of the slow-and-sure, 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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The Lost Championship 


By William T. McElroy 


Illustrated by Thomas G. Richardson 


AN ROBERTS, in the locker room of the Country 

Club, was dressing for his match in the finals of 

the annual club championship golf tournament. 

As he was tightening his shoe laces he heard the 

voice of Mr. Matthews, president of the club, raised in earnest 

discussion in the next tier of lockers. He paused to listen, 

as from the loudness of Mr. Matthews’s tones he evidently 
did not care who might overhear him. 

Dan had a special reason for being interested in anything 
Mr. Matthews might say. Two months before he had gradu- 
ated from college. But near the close of the term he had 
contracted a bad case of influenza, and although he had 
recovered enough to finish his course with honors, he was 
in such a bad condition physically that the family physician, 
who was himself a golf enthusiast, had ordered him to spend 
at least two months doing nothing but playing golf and 
resting. 

“Recreation and rest are the only medicines that will put 
you on your feet,” was the grim old doctor’s verdict. 

“But, Doctor Ray, I want to go to work right away. I 
need the money. I suppose I could get along for a month or 
two on what I still have left from Dad’s estate, but I don’t 
want to use my last dollar.” 

The sound that Dr. Ray made, had it not been that Dan 
knew him to be a very distinguished and dignified member of 
his profession, might have been described as a snort. 

“Save a few dollars and lose your health! That’s your 
idea of common sense, is it? Listen, Dan, I’m thirty years 
older than you are, and I know what I’m talking about. 
Let the dollars go for a while. If you haven’t enough, I'll 
let you have some. Get your health back first. Then the 
world will be your oyster, and good health is the crowbar 
you'll need in order to open it. Now get out on the golf 
links and don’t bother me till you’ve gained at least fifteen 
pounds. And don’t you dare to get a job till I’ve told you 
you can.” 

The doctor’s prescription had done the work. Now as 
Dan sat there in the locker room he was twenty pounds 
heavier than he had been two months before. He was bronzed 
by the sun, his muscles were like steel, and his nerves were 
as sound as they had ever been. Almost ever since he could 
remember he had played golf, but never had his swing been 
so rhythmic, nor his eye so keen, nor his stroke so powerful 
as now. That was why he 
was in the finals of the club 
championship tournament. In 
the first three rounds his 
steady, sure game had van- 
quished older and more experi- 
enced players. To-day he 
must meet the club’s only 
“‘scratch” player—and in his 
heart Dan knew he had a 
chance to win. 

“TI tell you this game of 
golf is like the game of life,” 
Mr. Matthews was saying. 
“Tt brings out the best or the 
worst that is in a man. The 
same qualities that make a 
champion in golf put a man 
to the front in business or the 
professions.” 

“But not, all successful 
golfers are successful in life,” 
urged the man with whom Mr. 
Matthews was arguing. ‘Some 
good golfers are not worth—” 

“Exceptions! Exceptions!” 
interrupted the enthusiast. 
“‘ And they only prove the rule. 
Take this young Roberts who 
is playing in the finals to-day. 
He’s applied to me for a job. 
I don’t need a man especially 
right now, and I’ve put him 
off. But you can take it from 
me as a solemn promise that 
if he wins the championship 
I’m going to take him into my 
organization and give him 
every chance. He’s a good 
golfer. If he’s game 
he’s good, then he’s the kind of 
man I want.” 
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pected to hear of himself in his unintentional eavesdropping. 
He got out of the locker room as quickly as he could, but as 
he met his opponent, Jack Reed, at number one tee he was sorry 
he had overheard the conversation. Ordinarily a game of golf 
was to him only a game, to be won if possible, but giving no 
special disappointment if lost. Now after having heard that 
the job he wanted more than he had ever wanted anything 
before was depending on his winning the championship, he 
felt a nervousness that he knew might ruin his chances to win. 


LARGE gallery had collected to watch the final match, 

and out of the corner of his eye Dan saw Mr. Matthews 
in the crowd. Again he bitterly regretted he had tarried in 
the locker room long enough to hear what had been said. 
Then he tried to get a grip on himself. No man can play his 
best with some outside thing on his mind. And to make even 
a creditable showing against a “scratch” player one must 
play his best, no matter how good that best is. 

His first shot reassured him a little. Though made with 
fear in his heart, it was a long, straight ball down the center 
of the fairway. There was a ripple of applause for him from 
the gallery, as there had been for his opponent’s shot a mo- 
ment before, and they were off. 

The first three holes were halved, and Dan was beginning 
to feel sure of himself again. As he mounted the fourth tee 
he even glanced about to see if Mr. Matthews was still in the 
crowd. A moment later he was filled with chagrin, for his 
drive was topped and the ball buried itself in the long grass 
only a few yards from the tee. 

Then panic seized him, and a series of shots followed that 
would have made the veriest dub ashamed. With all his good 
start, at the end of the first nine holes he was three down to his 
opponent, who was playing effortless and almost perfect golf. 

Three down to a skillful opponent who is playing well is 
a disadvantage that seems almost insurmountable. Dan was 
almost ready to concede defeat. He knew he could play 
better golf than he had been playing, but he had to win four 
holes and tie five out of the next nine to win. 

Here the spirit that makes great golfers and that wins in 
almost any task of life asserted itself. Defeated or not, he 
made up his mind to try to win. If he lost the game and the 


greatly desired job with it, at least he would be found trying 
to do his best. 


As he walked to the tenth tee the lad who was caddying for 
him touched his arm. 

“Come on, Mr. Dan,” he urged in a tense voice, “let’s get 
that big guy. You can doit. Come on!” 

Dan smiled at the eager expression on the freckled face. 

“I’m three down, Benny, and Reed is going good. Do yoy 
think I still have a chance?” 

“Chance! Shucks, Mr. Dan, you just play the game and 
forget everything else, and you'll walk away from him so 
fast he’ll be like a flivver stuck in the mud.” 

“All right, Benny, just for that we'll try.” 

Cheered by the youngster’s loyalty, Dan forgot Mr. Mat- 
thews and the three lost holes and everything else but the 
shot he was making. Resolutely he applied himself to the 
game. A birdie on the tenth hole for a win encouraged him 
further, and with his renewed confidence his old rhythmic 
swing and his steady, sure short shots came back to him, 
The eleventh hole was tied, but another birdie on the twelfth 
hole and a short put missed by his opponent on the thirteenth 
tied the match. But from then on neither of them could 
gain an advantage and when they had finished the short 
seventeenth hole the match was still level. 

The eighteenth hole at the Country Club is a long one, 
430 yards, over rolling ground, and well trapped. It has 
proved a heart-breaker to innumerable golfers, both good and 
bad. 

As Dan and his opponent faced it they knew it would bea 
grilling test to them. A single faulty shot on the part of either 
and the game would be over. With nerves keyed almost to 
the snapping point, Dan sent his drive straight down the 
fairway 260 yards. Nothing daunted, Reed followed with a 
similar shot, and their balls lay not ten feet apart. 

Studying his lie for a moment, Dan selected a midiron and 
put all his skill into the shot for the green. As the ball soared 
aloft straight as a bullet for the center of the green the gallery 
broke into a cheer. But the cheer was quickly checked. The 
ball struck the edge of the banked-up green, gave a hop to 
the right, and rolled half-way back down the slope. 

The cheer that followed his opponent’s shot was not checked. 
The ball struck fairly in the center of the green, and stayed 
there—a perfect shot—not more than ten feet from the 
cup. 

As Dan took his stance cn the awkward slope he realized 
he must make a perfect ap 
proach shot to prevent defeat. 
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By this time Dan’s ears 
were burning. He had not ex- 


As he took his stance he realized he myst make a perfect approach shot to prevent defeat 


* It was not a diflicult shot under 
ordinary circumstances, but 
under the strain of having to 
make it he took every precau- 
tion. 

Then calamity came. Just 
as he was ready to make his 
stroke, the ball’s weight caused 
the grass to give way beneath 
it, and it rolled an inch or two 
down the slope. 





S HE adjusted his stance 
Dan instinctively realized 
that no one but himself had 
noticed the ball’s movement. 
He made the shot and the 
ball rolled to within a few 
inches of the cup. His oppo- 
nent putted for a three, but 
missed and holed out his four. 
Dan tapped his ball into the 
cup and straightened up. At 
that moment the secretary of 
the club, who had volunteered 
his services as referee and 
score keeper, announced loudly 
to the gallery: 

“Hole halved in fours, and 
the match halved. The 
players will continue for extra 
holes until one or the other 
wins a hole and decides the 
match.” 

Never in his life had Dan 
been so sorely tempted. Just 
to remain silent meant he 
still had a chance to win the 
match—and the job. But 
years before his father in 
teaching him the rudiments of 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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Ernie Challenges the World 


PART IV 


HUBBY STOLER, having philosophically accepted 

Ernie’s late arrival on account of baseball practice, 

had rearranged his schedule so as to make use of the 

time. Chubby did not care to admit the fact to 

Ernie, but he hated to eat alone. His 
acquaintance was small, purposely so, and 
there were few fellows with whom he could 
be sociable at the dining table. Then, 
too, he had to watch his diet. He had been 
eating too much and was consequently some 
twenty pounds overweight. This was 
terrible. A singer must watch such things 
as surplus poundage. Fat people had a 
difficult time 
maintaining  dig- 
nity. AndChubby 
had realized that 
when he dined with 
Ernie he talked 
more and ate less. 

A loud thump Leng tl 
on the door in- 
terrupted the singer 
in the midst of a 
new number which 
he had been striving to master. Chubby pushed back the 
piano stool. Chances were it was the boy from thestailor’s 
returning his best pair of pants which he had sent to be let out 
an inch around the waist. Hold on! What were those voices? 

“Right this way, gang!” cried some one. “Professor Lyle 
Stoler’s giving a recital!” 

Chubby, half-way to the door, stopped. 

Outside, Botkins, assuming the réle of a modern Paul Revere, 
had run along the halls, knocking on doors until he had aroused 
all floors of the dormitory, setting the house in an uproar. 

“Who wants to hear that guy sing?” 

“He’s one continuous recital as it is!” 

“ Aw, let’s give the songbird a chance. 
loose once in public he’ll get over it!” 

“Listen, fellows!” Chubby heard Erie pleading. ‘Have 
a heart! My room-mate’s awful sensitive and he 

“Ow!” Chubby groaned. “The big ‘dumbbell! Now 
they'll almost i/l me!” 

There was nothing wrong about Chubby’s prophecy. 
Hardly had Ernie said his say than the door burst open and the 
fellow who had won recognition by virtue of two strike-outs, 
now pitched in upon his back. He was pitched in by the pres- 
sure of some two dozen whose entrance he had endeavored to 
dispute. As he rose, still protesting, the hastily formed com- 
pany, led by Botkins, McCabe and Carlin, pressed in and took 
complete possession. 

“Hello, professor!” greeted Botkins, approaching Chubby 
and slapping him on the back. ‘‘How’s the old tuning fork? 
What’s the matter? You looked winded. What do you know 
about this, boys—he’s out of breath from running up and down 
the scales!” 

Chubby drew himself up stiffly and bestowed a glance upon 
the effervescent Botkins which would have floored a more 
timorous soul. The glance failing in its intended effect, 
Chubby looked toward the much concerned Ernie. 

“Will you please tell your athletic friends to mind their own 
business?” he said, coldly. 

Ordinarily such a remark as this would have precipitated a 
riot of untold proportions. In this instance it merely called 
forth an outburst of hilariou’s laughter. 

“What do you mean ‘athletic?’’’ demanded Botkins, when 
some measure of quiet had been restored. ‘‘You’re an athlete 
yourself and don’t know it. You’ve been exercising your voice 
for years. You ought to be on the vocal track team. I'll bet 
you could jump over high ‘C’!” 

Even Ernie could not restrain a smile at this. Chubby’s 
cheeks bulged with offended dignity. 

“You fellows clear out of here!” he ordered. 

“Just one little song!” pleaded Scotty McCabe, “I promise 
to cutch every note!” 

“Toss me a few bars,” urged Jack Carlin, “I'll go up in the 
alr after ’em if necessary.” 

“Yes, sir—we don’t retreat without a solo,” insisted Bot- 
kins. “After which we’ll probably retire leaving our dead and 
wounded.” 

Chubby glanced despairingly about for some possible avenue 
of escape. But he was not thin enough to risk diving between 
legs and reaching freedom via the hallway. Besides, the room 
Was now uncomfortably packed, with more unwelcome visitors 
arriving by the minute. 
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“All right,” snapped Coach Upton. “You're it, Powers’ 


“You fellows don’t like music,” faltered Chubby. 

“That’s just why we’ve come to hear yoy sing,” informed 
Botkins. “ You don’t think you could produce music, do you?” 

This was almost more than any serious-minded devotee of 
singing could be expected to bear. 

“T’ll have you understand,’”’ announced Chubby, heatedly. 
“That all I do produce is music.” 

“Prove it,” cried the roomful. ‘‘ You’ve got to show us.” 


| bees STOLER, he who was some day to become a great 
singer, possessed a flair for the dramatic. He was not so 
affected by the present situation that he did not realize that it 
contained much of the theatrical. With ar :-ritated gesture he 
turned toward the piano, forcing his way through the crowd. 
One student reached out a hand and playfully rumpled 
Chubby’s hair. 

“There, boys—how’s that for the mad impresario?” he 
called. 

More laughter. 

Chubby seated himself, adjusting the piano stool with a 
dignified flourish. He sorted over several pieces of sheet music 
and selected a number. ; 

“Tt’s got to be something difficult,” dictated Botkins, 
looking over Chubby’s shoulder. ‘Something with lots of 
crescendo, innuendo and allegrando.” 

“You mean ‘allegretto,’” corrected Chubby, haughtily. © 

‘So I do,” admitted Botkins, unblushingly. ‘I just wanted 
to see if you knew your onions.” 

The singer cleared his throat and played a few chords. 

“‘Beautiful!” breathed someone. 

“Tf that’s a sample I believe I’m going to be carried away,” 
said another, with great tenderness of feeling. 

“Keep quiet,” demanded Chubby. “I don’t sing unless you 
give me your undivided attention.” 

“United we stand,” pledged Botkins. “But next time see 
that we have chairs to go around.” 

Ernie, all attention being centered upon Chubby, felt no 
uneasiness concerning himself. In fact the room-mate who had 
been classified as a misfit now began to enjoy the spectacle of 
him who had made the classification being forced to do some- 
thing very much against his will. Chubby’s smug security was 
being invaded at last. But Chubby could hardly say the 
invaders were interfering with his singing—they were en- 
couraging it. 

At length, after considerable maneuvering, Lyle launched 
into serious effort, playing his own accompaniment. Hardly 
had he started, however, when a wild tumult of applause broke 
out which forced him to discontinue. 

“Wonderful!” 

“Enough!” 

“Bravo!” 


“That was great,” 
complimented Botkins, 
winking at the crowd. 
““Now sing something 
else.”’ 

Chubby flushed. 

“Tl be hanged if 
I do.” 

“You mean—you'll 
be hanged if you 
don’t.” 

With a gesture of 
utter abandon, the 
future operatic star 
crashed his hands upon 
the keys, creating a 
profound discord. 

“No, not that. 
We’ve heard that one 
before,” said someone. 

Chubby raised nis 
hands to high heaven 
and then_ lowered 
them to his head where 
he ran them furiously 
through his hair in 
what Botkins de- 
scribed as “‘an ecstasy 
of agitation.” But the singer was gradually 
brought to realize the necessity of satisfying the 
demands of his audience. 

‘ Chubby’s second start was as successfully unsuc- 
cessful as his first. It made an instantaneous hit; 
he was overwhelmed with cheers of approval almost 
as soon as he opened his mouth. 

“There’s no question about it,” pronounced Botkins. 
“You certainly have a voice. Oh, such a voice. Now perhaps 
you'll be kind enough to close your—er—remarkable recital with 
the rendition of our college song, ‘State Forever.’” 

“Yoa:” 

‘And we'll come in on the chorus.” 


wrt could Chubby do but acquiesce? It has never been 
written that a majority of some 20 to 1 did not carry 
everything before it. But this time the singer was permitted 
to goon. And Chubby, taking full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, lent his voice to the task with all the fervor at his 
command. State’s beloved song was one which inspired respect 
which had a way of causing those singing or listening to thrill 
from the spirit of it. So it was not surprising that Chubby, 
when he came to the chorus, should have become so inoculated 
that, nodding time with his head, he called upon all to take 
up the familiar words. 


State forever, 

Never sever 

Friendship bonds we've made; 

State’s fine spirit, 

All revere it— 

Fight for victory! 
RAH! RAH! 

There is glory, 

In our story— 

Glory for old State; 

Glory in her deeds of honor, 

Deeds that make her great! 
RAH! RAH! 


As we tell it, 

Let us spell it— 
S-T-A-T-E 

We all love it, 

None above it— 

Give us vicloryl 
RAH! RAH! 


It is safe to say that no such lusty singing had ever before 
been heard in Webster Dorm. Students on the campus stopped 
to gaze up at the little room from which poured forth a volume 
of harmonious sound. ‘State Forever!’ And when the singers 
ceased it was those listeners on the outside who applauded and 
called for more. Footsteps on the stairs testified to the draw- 
ing power of the college lyric. Soon the hall was packed with 
curious souls wanting to know what was up. 

“Repeat! Repeat!’ came a riotous demand. 

“Second verse, Professor,”’ ordered Botkins. 

And Chubby, no longer objecting—quite carried away, in 
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fact, at having suddenly become the lion of the moment—did a 


stirring bit of singing. Even Ernie, eyes smarting strangely, 
was proud of him, proud that he had a room-mate who could 
sing like that, proud that he was attending old State, glad 
that he had dared to try to become a full-fledged State man. 

“Oh, it—it was great,” said Ernie, chokingly at the finish, 
hoping that no one was looking his way. But he need not 
have been ashamed, for his eyes were not the only ones grown 
moist. And Botkins, self-appointed 
leader of this compulsory recital, 
had difficulty with certain registers 
of his voice when he first tried to 
express what he thought of Chubby’s 
last number. 

“You’re—you’re all right,” said 
Botkins, sincerely. ‘“I—I think 
boys, that he deserves a cheer for 
that—what do you say?” 

And the cheer came rolling out in 
aroar. Chubby put some plump 
fingers to his eyes in a fashion 
entirely unbecoming the poise of a 
musician. But how could a fellow 
who, for the first time in his college 
career, was being paid tribute by the 
men of State, how could such a 
fellow think in terms of poise? 

“Thanks, men, thanks,” said 
Chubby, brokenly. ““T—I—they 
can’t beat that old song anywhere, 
can they?” 

Such moments as these do not last. 
It was a moment in which all had 
met upon the common ground of 
spirit and it was only natural that 
the moment should lose itself quite 
speedily. It Botkins who, 
gaining control of his feelings, mar- 
shaled his now pretentious forces for 
an evacuation of the territory which 
had been so unceremoniously in- 
vaded. At the door, with his com- 
pany crowding about him in the hall, 
the noisiest fellow in State, halted 
to take a last fling at Prof. Lyle 
Stoler. 

“Tf you ever get so you can sing, 
let us know and we'll come around 
again,” he fired. 

The fellow fired at was given no 
opportunity to reply for the door 
was slammed shut and he was left 
quite alone except for the presence 
of a room-mate who was quite 
directly responsible for all that had 
happened. 

Ernie, anticipating a broadside, 
endeavored to forestall it. 

“It’s away past our dinner hour,” he said, almost at once. 
“ Aren’t you ravenously hungry?” 

“Ves. I could eat you alive,” blazed Chubby, wheeling 
about. ‘That was a fine pickle you got me in. I won’t have 
anything like that happening again. Understand?”’ 

“How are you going to help yourself?” 

“*T’ll get another room-mate.” 

Ernie laughed at the threat. 

“Tmpossible. You'll never find another as dumb as me.’ 

Chubby, no longer able to maintain what, this time, was 
only a pretense of temperament, grinned sheepishly. 

+ Well, at least I'll find one who'll stay dumb,” he retorted, 
which was the nearest thing to a compliment to Ernie that 
had ever passed Chubby’s lips. 


was 
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HE next evening the newest member of the Athenian 

Debating Society kept an appointment at the library with 
the Athenian president. Three full hours were spent in 
perusing volumes, magazines and newspapers until a mass of 
data had been collected which Ernie found most difficult to 
arrange in presentable form. But Roy Wattles was long- 
suffering. He went to no end of pains to instruct him who 
was soon to be initiated into the gentle art of orating. He 
outlined Ernie’s debate and took another hour, after the two 
had been chased from the library by the closing time, to tell 
the new member just how he should conduct himself on the 
floor. 

“Tt’s largely a matter of having your subject well in hand,” 
advised Wattles, “If you’re well informed TI think you'll 
find little trouble in getting up and saying what you have to 
say. Your worst sensation will be waiting for your turn to 
come.” 

Ernie smiled dubiously. 

“Of course I’m willing to take your word for it,” he replied, 
“but somehow it seems to me - 

“Now, now,” cautioned the Athenian president, ‘‘don’t get 
that imagination of yours started again. Keep your mind 





always on your subject and not on yourself.” 
“Sounds easy enough,” admitted Ernie. 
do it.” 


“T hope I can 





Wattles smiled genially. 

“That’s the right spirit. Now to-morrow I’m going to 
turn you over to Norman, Maxwell. He’s what we call the 
captain of your debating team. Mighty nice fellow, too. 
I’ve talked to him about you and he has you down as the 
third speaker. But I wanted you to be somewhat prepared 
before you met with the team so you’d be able to hold up 


your end of things!” 





He was pitched in by the pressure of some two dozen men of State 


Ernie nodded appreciatively. 

“Say,” he suddenly asked, ‘‘Who’s on the opposing team? 
Anyone I know?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Wattles, recalling, ‘‘ Let’s see—there’s 
Big Mac for one.” 

“Big Mac!” Ernie’s face went white. 
to debate against him?” 

The Athenian president 
shrewdly. 

““See here,” he advised. 


“Do I—do I have 


looked at the new member 
“That’s something else you must 
learn—not to be moved by personalities. Big Mac should be 
just an opponent so far as you are concerned. You're not 
interested in what he is or what he stands for privately. 
You’re only interested in the points he is upholding!” 

But Ernie was seized with dismay. Big Mac! Wasn’t it 
enough that he was virtually competing against him on the 
diamond? And now to have to encounter him at debating, 
something in which he felt far less proficient than pitching! 
Why was it that he feared and held in awe the fellow who had 
shown such an interest in him? The fellow who had intro- 
duced him to the coach,'who had maintained a friendly interest 
all along, the fellow whom he idolized? Ernie shivered. The 
recollection came to him of Big Mac’s standing, looking on, the 
moment after he had retired State’s two veteran batters on 
strikes. 

Somehow, perhaps instinctively, something told Ernie that 
Big Mac’s regard had been not quite so friendly of late. 
Probably Big Mac had become disappointed and a bit dis- 
gusted with him. Couldn’t really blame a fellow of his 
athletic stature for getting out of patience with a candidate 
who had not developed up to expectations. 

Ernie, reflecting on it all, was suddenly swept with an almost 
overwhelming sense of failure. What was the use? He 
really wasn’t getting anywhere but deeper in the mire. And 
despite Wattles’ kindly instructions, was it actually going to 
do him any good to go through with this debate? Wouldn’t it 
just add another miserable experience to his rapidly growing 
chain? Enmie, on getting back to his room, lay awake until 
the wee small hours, pondering the matter. When he finally 
fell asleep it was to dream of facing a multitude of madly 
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staring people and two eyes in particular watching every 
move he made with a look of fine superiority. Those two 
eyes of the many were the only ones that seemed to bother. 
They belonged to Big Mac! 


HE next day, at baseball practice, Coach Upton divided 

his squad into two teams which he termed the Yannigans 
and Regulars. Big Mac was assigned to pitch for the first 
nine and Pete Rusby for the re- 
serves. The game was to go seven 
innings. And because it marked the 
first direct competition of the 
season, much rivalry was manifested 
on both sides. This feeling was 
heightened when the Yannigans, 
starting off with a rush, jumped into 
a four-run lead in the opening inning 
on two errors, a sacrifice fly and two 
scratch singles. Given this ad- 
vantage to work on, the Yannigans 
lent Pete Rusby spectacular support 
in the field and the game tightened 
down to a pitchers’ duel with Big 
Mac growing steadily stronger as 
the innings progressed. It mattered 
not to the reserves that their runs 
had not been earned; the fact re- 
mained that they were ahead and 
this was where they intended to 
stay. By the end of the fifth the 
Regulars had only gotten one of 
those runs back. 

Ernie had watched the game from 
the bench, being especially inter- 
ested in Scotty McCabe’s catching 
of Rusby’s curve ball slants. He 
had let out an involuntary cheer on 
two occasions when Scotty’s arm 
had cut down attempted steals of 
second. Scotty was making good 
with a vengeance and would soon be 
crowding ‘Peg "Em Out’ Snyder, 
Big Mac’s battery mate, for con- 
sideration as first-team backstop. 

“All right,”’ snapped Coach Up- 
ton, in the last balf of the sixth with 
the Regulars ccming to bat and 
the score still 4 to 1 against them, 
“You’re it, Powers. Go in there 
for Rusby and hold that lead.” 

Ernie got to his feet unsteadily. 
He had not anticipated being 
pressed into service. As he crossed 
the diamond he was conscious of a 
stir in the dugout of the Regulars. 
The few onlookers gave a scattered 
cheer. Some of them evidently 
remembered his little exhibition 
against Hunter and Jordan. And of course they would be 
expecting something more now. 

“We're with you, Ernie old boy!” encouraged the infield. 
“Got a nice big lead for you. Take it easy in there.” 

Scotty also called from the plate. 

“Nothing to this, Ernie. Watch me. 
to do! Keep your eyes on the old mitt. 
pie.” 

The tail end of the Regulars’ batting order was up. Ernie 
minded Scotty’s instructions. Working carefully he brought 
new cheers by recording another strikeout. 

“Victim number one,”’ announced Scotty, gleefully. 

‘Peg "Em Out’ Snyder was next up. He turned to Big 
Mac, who was to follow. 

‘Powers can sure burn ’em in, can’t he?” 

Big Mac nodded. 

“He hasn’t got much except that ‘jump ball’. Stand well 
up to the front of the pan and take her before she breaks!” 

Snyder did as advised and popped up a foul which Scotty 
gobbled in on the run. Big Mac entered the batter’s box. 
He was regarded as a fair hitter. . 

“Two down,” cried Scotty, tossing the ball back to Ernie, 
‘And here’s the weakest sister of the lot. Come on, big boy. 
Make him breeze.” 

“T’ll show you what I mean,” said Big Mac over his shoulder 
to Snyder, who had crouched some feet away, studying the 
rookie pitcher. 

But Big Mac was to be surprised. 

The first two balls were wide; then the rookie put across 
a speeder, waist high, which the batter missed. Set for 
another fast one, Big Mac swung and drove a screaming liner 
over first base which struck foul by inches. 

“‘Zowie!”’ cried the Regulars, pulling for a belated rally. 


That’s all you got 
These guys are 


UT on the mound Ernie was facing another of his desper- 

ate situations. The appearance of Big Mac at the 

plate had all but unnerved him. Yet he struggled mightily to 

retain control. If what Roy Wattles had told him about not 

letting one’s self be affected by personalities was true then it 
(Continued on page 56) 
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What’s New in the News 























A CHAMPION angler is Eddie Bauer, member of the Sock-O Club 


/ AVID BINNEY PUTNAM, 14-year-old author and explorer, 
of Seattle, who has a good-sized catch of Rainbow trout to prove it 


prepares for a trip to Baffinland. Here he is rowing Capt. Bob 
Bartlett, in an inflated air-raft 








oss Y POGGENBURG, 15 years old, recently 

scored a hole-in-one at the Rockville Country 

Clut on Long Island. His mashie shot went 110 
yards dead to the pin 





TH Sis Tommy W arne of the Kokomo, Indiana, 
High School, who at 18 years of age pole 
vaults 12 feet 9% inches, a national record 


OTEN BALLANTINE, the 14-year-old boy 
who won first prize for sculpture in Chicago, 
exhibits some specimens of his handicraft 








- Z <= "is , 
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SOME of the boy designers who flew their model airplanes at the National Balloon Race at 
Akron, Ohio, recently 















ANOTHER champion is Harold Mason who DN CUMMINGS, 17, junior champion 
~~“ “disrobed” a sheep in exactly 18 minutes at trick roper of the world, warms up 


the annual contest at Mass. Agricultural College 





















HE first American prep school crew to go abroad. The crew of the 
Kent School leaves to meet English school crews in the Henley Regatla 





oe 7 A S GOOD as the best from any cabinet maker. 
V INCENI A. CARLIN of the Brooklyn Prep School welcomes Col. Lawrence Houle, high school student of T 
Lindbergh on behalf of the students of his city Cambridge, Mass., exhibits his craftsmanship 
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Lindbergh 
BECAUSE Charles A. Lindbergh came into the 
transatlantic race practically unknown to 
newspaper men in the East the public was slow 
in learning of the qualities of character 


so that he might get training better suited to his 
aims. He took every advantage the country had 
to offer to master the art of flying. In a flying 
school, later in the Army, in gypsy circuses, in 
the air-mail, he was piling up experience, training, 
ability, so that when his extraordinary success 
came, the startling thing was that a man of his 
years—scarcely more than a boy—could have 
trained himself, with so single a purpose, so 
efficiently, with so little lost motion. 


Be Prepared 


Tell the Boy Scouts, said Colonel Lindbergh, 
that their motto, “Be Prepared,” is the greatest 
factor of success in life. 

How well he illustrates this in the training he 
went through for his job, and how well he was 
prepared—physically, mentally and morally, for 
the great test when the great test came! He kept 
himself physically strong. His stamina unimpaired 
either by bad habits, smoking or drinking, when 
called upon after careful preparation to endure an 
ordeal of thirty-three hours of continual wakeful- 
ness in one position, confounded the scientists who 
said that it would be impossible for him to keep 
awake. Through a hundred experiences in the air, 
any of which might have meant death, his mental 
awakeness enabled him to act in the flash of a 
second. Read the unbelievable story of his four- 
time membership in the caterpillar club, and the 
presence of mind which never failed him. It is only 
a mind trained to the utmost, and kept at the finest 
edge that could make such a splendid response. 


Final Test is Character 
The most remarkable thing about Lindbergh, 
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new air routes, landing fields and passenger service. 
As a mode of transportation its speed cannot be 
equalled, and in this country where great dis- 
tances are traversed and swift transportation is a 
necessity, the next few years are bound to show 
interesting developments. Safety factors are 
being considered, and in a few years aviation 
will be as common as automobiling is now. The 
Scout who is interested can hardly do better than 
start with the Merit Badge on Aviation, which 
Commander Byrd considers one of the best oppor- 
tunities any boy can find to increase his knowledge 
and keep his interest until he is old enough to take 
up actual flying. The scout encampment at the 
Eastern States Exposition this year plans to have 
a Merit Badge booth on Aviation, with an expert 
aviator who will provide instruction in model 
building and other interesting features, and it is an 
example which will doubtless be followed by other 
councils throughout the country. 


Honorary Scouts 


THAT wonderful body of explorers and out- 
doorsmen that the National Council recently 
appointed as Honorary Scouts, are many of them 
at the present time engaged in interesting and 
worthwhile undertakings. Commander Mac- 
Millan has set out for the Arctic again, as have 
George Palmer Putnam and Captain Bartlett. 
Both these expeditions have boys, the former 
three and the latter four, who are taking their 
regular part in the work of the expedition. 





and training that made the Lone 
Eagle so ideally fitted to carry out 
his dazzling flight. Courage and con- 
fidence based upon knowledge and 
training, without which no great under- 
taking can be carried to success, he had 
in such great measure that people who 
did not know him called him foolhardy. 
President Coolidge in conferring the 
Distinguished Flying Cross on Colonel 
Lindbergh made a very illuminating 
statement on his record in the Army. 

Some of his qualities noted by the Army 
officers who examined him for promotion, 
as shown by reports in the files of the 
Militia Bureau of the War Department 
are as follows: 

“Intelligent,” “industrious,” “ener- 
getic,” “dependable,” “purposeful,” 
“alert,” “quick of reaction,” “serious,” 
“deliberate,” “stable,” “efficient,” 
“frank,” “modest,” = 





“ - ” 
congenial, a 


widely quoted. 
in New York. 


“Lindbergh Flies Alone” 


Alone? 

Is he alone at whose right side rides Courage, with Skill 
within the cockpit and Faith upon the left? Does solitude 
surround the brave when Adventure leads the way and Ambi- 
tion reads the dials? Is there no company with him for whom 
the air is cleft by Daring and the darkness is made light by 
Emprise? 

True, the fragile bodies of his fellows do not weigh down 
his plane; true, the fretful minds of weaker men are lacking 
from his crowded cabin; but as his airship keeps her course 
he holds communion with those rarer spirits that inspire to 
intrepidity and by their sustaining potency give strength to 
arm, resource to mind, content to soul. 

Alone? With what other companions would that man fly 
to whom the choice were given? 


Reprinted from The New York SUN of Saturday, May 21. 
An engraved copy was presented to Col. Lindbergh during his reception 


This editorial has been 


“| Commander Byrd, at the time of writing, 
has just landed on the coast of France 
in a giant Fokker monoplane, and has 
promised to give Boys’ Lire an account 
of his trip as soon as it is feasible to 
do so. Every one of these names spells 
adventure, and readers of Boys’ Lire 
have a great deal to look forward to in 
sharing these enterprises through the 
pages of Boys’ Lire. 


Can You Swim? 
UNFORTUNATELY that is still a 


question that it is necessary to ask 
of many people. And unfortunately our 
papers constantly tell the price in life it is 
necessary for the country to pay because 
of this inability, this failure of people to 
learn toswim. In this day when facilities 
are being multiplied, there is no excuse 
for any boy who hasn’t the ambition to 
master the water—who does not learn 








man of good moral habits and regular 
in all his business transactions.” 

One of the officers expressed his belief that the 
young man “would successfully complete every- 
thing he undertakes.”” This reads like a prophecy. 


No one who has followed the story of Lindbergh 
could fail to be delighted with the easy natural 
way in which he spoke of his plane as an animate 
thing. To him it was endowed with live qualities, 
and he tended and fussed over it as over a dear 
comrade. ‘‘We did it,” and behind the other 
half of “we” were the manufacturers of plane and 
engine who had brought the “Spirit of St. Louis” 
to life, and the instrument makers who endowed 
it with eves and the senses it lacked. Separated 
for a day from it he was restless. This interest, 
this devotion to his plane, is a good illustration 
of what is really a truism, that the richest success 
can only come from the devotion to a job one 
loves. From the day the ambition to be a bird- 
man dawned on him to the day of his flight into 
the uncharted airspaces of the Atlantic, he was 
learning, learning. He turned aside from college 


in the final analysis, is his character. He had 
been the hero of the longest flight by an airplane 
no more than ‘a day, when the homage to an 
extraordinary feat was turned to a respect and 
affection for his sterling qualities as a man. He 
“walked with crowds but kept his virtue, with 
kings nor lost the common touch.”” To fabulous 
offers to commercialize his fame he said “money 
is not everything,” amidst the plaudits of millions 
he walked in simple and unaffected humility. 
Thousands of older heads than his have been turned 
by one-tenth of the attention, millions have proved 
their unstable character when subjected to a frac- 
tion of the publicity that has followed Lindbergh 
from the moment he landed in Paris. The Lone 
Eagle has proved himself again and again even 
more capable of steering a morally straight course 
than finding an air-line from point to point. 


Aviation Year 
VIATION has with one sudden bound become 
the most popular subject of conversation 
to-day. Everywhere there is talk of new flights, 


enough to take care of himself, and to 
be of help to others whenever necessary in this 
element. Boy Scout camps last year taught 
fifteen thousand boys to swim, and this year an 
even larger number will take advantage of the 
instructions and facilities thus provided. Other 
organizations are doing their share,-and in a 
few years any boy who finds it necessary to 
answer the question, can you swim? in the nega- 
tive, will blush in doing so. 


- 


Pioneer vs. Conqueror 

[JN TURNING over the pages of the Scout Diary, 

as we like to do occasionally, we notice that 
this month celebrates the birthday of Napoleon 
as well as the day, one hundred and twenty years 
ago when the first steamboat, the Clermont, puffed 
its way up the Hudson River. Ask any group of 
young men who their heroes are, and a large 
number will always include Napoleon. Few men 
dazzle the imagination of youth as he does with 
his genius and his ambition. Only a few, if any, 
will include Robert Fulton. What Napoleon did 
generations had to undo. On Fulton’s simple idea 
six generations have builded. The work of the 
Pioneer lives on, even when his name is forgotten. 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


Lindy Comes Home 
COUTS were, of course, bound to have their share in 
home-coming celebration to Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. At Washington the 2,000 scouts of that city 
lined the route of march from the Navy Yard to the 
reception platform at the Monument Grounds. Each one of 


By James E. West 










reception platform. Mineola, besides having the honor of 
providing the scout who carried the Executive Board’s letter 
to Lindbergh, took part in the ceremonies at Roosevelt Field 
where the famous flight began, and which lies in that Coun- 
cil’s territory. They provided a special color guard at the 
reception platform. 











them was assigned 
to definite duty with 
the police. A large 
number were detailed 
to hold the line in 
that part of the route 
that had no barriers. 
The seventy-five 
Eagle Scouts of the 
Council were as- 
signed to the recep- 
tion platform to act 
as guards and ushers. 
High praise has come 
in for the fine work 
these scouts did in 
helping the police. 


Made an Honor- 


Eagle Scout James Campbell of 
ary Scout 


Floral Park, L. I., who carried 
the Executive Board’s message to 


The June meeting : 
. Lindy 


of the Executive 
Board coincided with 
Lindbergh’s arrival in New York, and by special 
action they added his name to the seventeen noted 
explorers and outdoors-men who were recently 
elected Honorary Scouts. 

Eagle Scout James Campbell of Floral Park, 
Long Island, was chosen as bearer of the letter from 
President Walter W. Head and the Chief Scout 
Executive, notifying Colonel Lindbergh of the 
Board’s action. 

“Your spendid record of courage and confidence,” 
said the letter, ‘based upon thorough preparation, 
and the qualities of character you have since mani- 
fested so thoroughly harmonize with what we 
desire to have set before the boyhood of America 





Flint (Mich.) Court of Honor adopts the Arch of Achievement ceremony 


as an ideal, that we are greatly pleased to confer upon you 
this honor. 

“We are confident that the three and a half million boys 
who have been scouts in the last seventeen years, and the 
856,000 who are now scouts and scout officials, will all be in- 
Spired by the splendid qualities of manhood which you have 
revealed.” 

Scout Campbell, with Mr. Remo M. Lombardi, also an 
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Jefferson City’s (Mo.) scout float in the Health Week Parade 


Charles A. Lindbergh, Honorary 
Scout 





St. Louis scout guard of honor to the Lone Eagle 


Eagle Scout, found the famous flyer at the home 
of Mr. Clarence H. Mackay at Roslyn, Long Island, 
where he was being entertained at dinner, and in- 
troduced by Col. Theodore Roosevelt, member of the 
Executive Board, made the presentation. 

Lindy was too tired that night to see newspaper re- 
porters, but he left the brilliant company that was en- 
tertaining him, walked with the scouts across the lawn 
and talked about ten minutes with them. ‘I am cer- 
tainly glad to know Iam an Honorary Scout,” he said. 

He told them that he had been asked several times 
if he had ever been a member of a Scout Troop, and 
that he had to answer reluctantly, “No.” He said 
that when he was fourteen he had been anxious to 
become a member of a Troop in Washington, that he 
was all ready with his Tenderfoot tests when the family moved, 
and the family shifted their residence so many times in the years 
that followed that he was never able to carry out his ambition. 





Brooklyn and Mineola 
atsaarei Council, in addition to having almost its entire 
membership along the long route of the Lindbergh wel- 
come parade, provided a special guard of six Eagles at the 





Home-Town Reception in St. Louis 

T. LOUIS had a part in the Lindbergh reception all 

its own. 

Besides those assigned to Red Cross and other 
services, 5,000 scouts participated in the parade, and a 
selected group of 240 scouts was appointed as special 
guard of honor. On arrival at the reception stand, the 
escort veered into two lines, asthe flyer passed between 
them. Here is the story as it was given in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch: ’ 

“Three khaki-uniformed members of Troop 2, the 
oldest Scout Unit in the city, stepped from the grand- 
stand to Lindbergh’s automobile while a color-guard 
stood behind them, and hundreds of similarly clad 
scouts lined the south curb. 

Murray Cabell, Jr., leader of Flying Eagle Patrol— 
appropriate name—presented Lindbergh a certificate 
of membership in Troop No. 2. 





Scout Benjamin Franklin Fisher, Jr., represents the 
New York scouts at the unveiling of the bust of his illus- 
trious ancestor 


“T certainly do appreciate being a member of your Troop,” 
the flyer told him. 

Roland Homer, Jr., handed him the red felt arm insignia of 
the Patrol cut in the shape of an eagle on the wing. 

“Thank you,” said Lindbergh. 

Joseph Ehrhardt pressed on the famous youth a regulation 
Scout Knife, inscribed, ‘‘To Scout Lindy.” 

(Concluded on p2ge 38) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Secret of Spirit Lake 


PART V 


AVING entered the canoe, Ramsey and 

Huston pushed away from the rough 

dock and bending to their paddles sent 

the frail craft flying through the water in 

the direction of the dark island. So eager were they 

to get back to that fascinating cave and poke about 

at their own free will that their response to Terrell’s 

farewell gesture was rather perfunctory. Neither 

of them wasted any breath in conversation, and in 

less than twenty minutes they landed at the little 

cove, drew the canoe up amongst the bushes and 
started briskly up the slope. 

Both of them were enthusiastic collectors of 
Indian relics, and had been surprisingly successful 
in gathering together excellent examples of old 
pottery, fine arrow and spear heads and other ancient 
remains in which that particular section of the 
Southwest was unusually rich. Ever since Terrell’s 
discovery in the ruins near the summer camp of a 
tiny golden figure—which he had presented to 
Ramsey—showing distinct traces of Aztec work- 
manship, the interest of the two boys had turned 
in that direction. The island cave and its contents 
stirred that interest to a white heat, and though 
the great idol itself was beyond all hope of personal 
acquisition, they eagerly discussed as they hurried 
up the hill, the possibility of unearthing smaller 
relics from the same source. 

“There ought to be other things,” said Ramsey. 
“Those old priest fellows would hardly have 
brought only that stone head from Mexico. Of 
course what we’re really here for is to hunt for old 
Gaunt’s valuables, but there’ll be no harm in 
keeping our eyes open for other things at the same 
time.” 

Pink was in hearty accord with such sentiments 
and, when at length they reached the entrance to the 
cave, switched on the flash-light they had brought 
along and stepped inside, it must be confessed that 
his thoughts were set more on the dim, distant 
romantic past of Cortez and Montezuma rather 
than on the practical present. 

As the clear white beam of light focussed on the 
idol, the two boys were struck with renewed force 
by the amazingly lifelike qualities of that sinsister, 


By Joseph B. Ames 








hook-nosed face with its tight, cruel lips and fiercely 
gleaming eyes. 
of ancient Mexico, they felt intuitively that a 

touch of genius had guided the hand of the long-dead sculptor. 
There was no grotesqueness about the so-called idol. Save for 
the elaborate headdress of feathers, the head might have been 
a portrait of some living being. 

“Tt looks real,” said Ramsey in an unconsciously suppressed 
type. ‘‘That fellow might have been alive some time, though 
I’d sure hate to meet up with him.” 

‘“‘T’ll say so,” agreed Huston, his glance shifting to the 
shadows behind the image. “But after all he’s only stone. 
Shunt the light over this way, Tod. Looks as if there was a 
sort of hollow back of his nibs.” 

There was a hollow, square, deep, cut from the living rock 
with evidence of infinite care and pains. It was difficult, 
indeed, to decide whether or not the whole shallow cavity in 
that curious conelike peak had not been the work of human 
hands working in ages past with inadequate tools of flint or 
hardened copper. At any rate it was plain that in the space 
behind the idol there had once been shelves of wood resting on 
shallow, protruding supports of rock. They had long since 
rotted away, but on the cavern floor were remnants of thick, 
hand-hewn planks decayed, fungus-covered, partly turned to 
dust from amongst which the delving hands of the two boys 
presently plucked strange, thrilling objects. 

Ramsey dragged forth a curious mask of yellow beaten metal 
with open eyeholes and delicate double tubes leading back 
from the open mouth. Huston unearthed a wide-mouthed jar 
of dull vermilion ornamented with bizarre designs in black. 
Shaken, it rattled suggestively, but before he had time to 
investigate he caught sight of a small square box and pounced 
upon it. Tod found more jars and then produced a simply 
glorious spearhead of rose quartz. 

Swiftly the minutes sped as they delved and ravelled, 
Bringing to light one after another strange, fascinating 
objects of those ancient days. But nowhere in that 
shallow subterranean place did they come upon a trace of 
anything which might, by the remotest possibility, bear 


Unversed as they were in the art The 


precious earthen jars were breakable, and they were taking no chances 


upon the mysterious hidden treasure of old John Gaunt. 

“He couldn’t have buried it,” asserted Ramsey finally. 
“‘Except for these rotten boards there’s nothing here but rock, 
and we’ve gone through it all with a fine toothed comb. 
Besides, the whole place looked as if it hadn’t been touched 
in a hundred years. . . . Say, Pink, what time is it?” 

Huston glanced at his strap watch. “Five to twelve,” he 
answered in surprise. ‘‘Gee! I didn’t think it was that late.” 

“We'd better start back,” said Ramsey. ‘“‘We don’t want 
Pete to do all the work cooking dinner. Gosh! Some find!” 
His face was flushed and his eyes sparkled as he regarded the 
assembled relics. ‘‘I never thought we’d have the luck of 
turning up anything like this. Wonder what Pete’ll say?” 

““Not a whale of a lot, but he'll think a good deal,”’ said 
Huston. “I wouldn’t wonder if it started him collecting. 
He’s always asking questions about the things we’ve found. 
Think we can get all this down to the canoe in one trip?” 

It was an idle suggestion, and they did not even try. The 
precious earthen jars were breakable, and they were taking 
no chances. By the time they had made the second trip, and 
carefully stowed away their treasures in the canoe over half an 
hour had passed, and it was nearly one before they landed at 
the small dock and began to unload. 

Terrell was nowhere in sight and Ramsey, unable to contain 
his enthusiasm, set up a yell. 

“‘ Aye, Pete! Come out here an’ see something.” 


HERE was no response, and with a puzzled expression 
Tod stepped up on the dock where he could get a full 
view of the cabin. The door stood open but he could see 
no signs of movement inside. 
“Funny,” he commented. ‘I wonder where he is.” 
‘Cookin’ dinner, like enough,”’ suggested Huston. 
pect he can’t drop what he’s doin’.”’ 
“He’d answer, though, wouldn’t he? 
smoke comin’ out of the chimney.” 


“T ex- 


Besides, there’s no 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


Huston placed the last jar carefully upon the 
dock and scrambling up, joined Ramsey. 

“‘Let’s go up,” he said. ‘The things ’ll be safe 
enough here.” 

Climbing to the level shelf, they sped across to the 
the cabin and pushed through the open door. The 
room was empty and Tod’s gaze swept swiftly 
to the table. The breakfast dishes had been 
cleared away, and for a moment he quite expected 
to see there a scrap of paper bearing some pencilled 
explanation of the missing boy’s whereabouts. 
But save for a box of matches, the scrubbed deal top 
lay empty. Perplexed and a little troubled, his 
glanced met Ramsey’s questioning stare. 

“It’s darned queer,” he said slowly. ‘‘He can’t 
have gone 1ar or he’d have left word.” 

“*Let’s look out back,”’ suggested Pink. ‘Maybe 
he’s watering the horses or something.” 

Ramsey, who had not thought of this, perked up, 
and together they left the cabin and hastened 
around to the rear. But there was no sign of 
the missing Terrell about the corral, nor did they 
get any response to their lusty shouts. 

Seriously disturbed, they returned to the cabin to 
look about more carefully. Pete had evidently washed 
up the breakfast things for these were neatly stacked 
on the shelves with one exception. The coffee pot lay 
on its side well out toward the middle of the room. 

“‘Why do you s’pose he left it like that?” ques- 
tioned Huston. 

Ramsey picked it up, looked at it sharply and 
held it out to Pink. 

“‘Lookit?” he said in an odd tone. ‘‘The top’s 
bent as if it had been smashed with something, and 
the solder’s broken along one seam. Gee, Pink! 
You don’t suppose 

He paused. Huston stared at him questioningly. 
“Suppose what?” he demanded sharply. 

Tod’s expression was a trifle sheepish. ‘“‘I expect 
it’s silly,” he shrugged. ‘I was just wonderin’ 
if there was a chance of those fellows comin’ in 
while we were gone, and—well, raising some kind of 
a rumpus an’ makin’ him go along with them, or 
something.” 

“What for?’’ demanded Huston. 

“T don’t know; it’s just a notion. And after all 
when you come to think of it, Pete’s no kid. If 
anybody tried that kind of a trick on him he’d be 
sure to put up a fight that would leave some signs 
around here, believe me! Except for that dented 
coffee pot there isn’t a thing out of place or e 

His words clipped off abruptly as the brilliant sunlight 
streaming through the open door was partially blotted by a 
shadow. As he whirled around Tod’s eyes sparkled, and a wave 
of relief swept over him for he fully expected to see his missing 
chum standing in the doorway. What did meet his startled 
glance had a double effect of complete, unnerving shock. 

Blocking the opening was a short, squat muscularly built 
stranger with a hard face deeply pitted by smallpox. Behind 
and topping him by a head the man with the scar stood 
motionless regarding the two boys silently through narrow, 
slatted lids. 








HEN Pete Terrell, penned in the pitch blackness behind 

that secret door, realized that he had left his matches 
in the cabin, he stood quite still for a little space fighting down 
the beastly trapped feeling which threatened for a moment 
or so to overwhelm him. 

“You goat!” he apostrophized presently. ‘‘What’s there 
really to worry about anyhow? If I don’t get out before that, 
I can certainly make the fellows hear me when they come back, 
and tell ’em how to open the old door.” 

Considerably relieved, and not a little annoyed at himself 
for not having thought of this before, Peter abandoned his 
fruitless search for the spring, and groped his way back to the 
corner of the cave where the two chests stood. One of these 
was less heavy than the other, though even it was no light 
trifle. It was a sort of dead weight, too, which seemed to 
promise much. 

“Gosh!” muttered the boy. “‘If it should be silver!” 

Laranger’s troubles would vanish like the morning mist. 
He could buy out Spero, lock, stock, and barrel, or if he pre- 
ferred to locate on a larger ranch that also would be quite 
feasable. Indeed, the delightful possibilities which loomed 
into Pete’s mind made him suddenly feel as if the whole busi- 
hess was too wonderful to be true. 
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“It’s like one of these dreams,’’ he murmured, “where 
somebody hands you a million dollars for your very own and 
then you wake up. I wish I had something to force that lock 
and then I’d know.” 

A few experiments with his heavy clasp knife made no im- 
pression on the stout lock. To get results a hammer and chisel 
would be necessary, Peter reflected, and then fell to wondering 
why the chests, hidden securely in this secret place, had been 
locked at all. 

‘“‘He must have guessed somebody was likely to follow him,” 
the boy reflected, “‘and wasn’t takin’ any chances.” 

A sense of exultation filled him at the realization that he had 
succeeded where Spero, the scar-faced Kreeg and those other 
crooks had failed dismally in spite of having torn the cabin to 
pieces. It served them right. He only wished there was some 
way of rubbing it in, though certainly they would be sufficiently 
humiliated when the truth became known. 

Presently his thoughts shifted to that other baffling phase of 
the problem—the location of Gaunt’s smelter. Terrell knew 
enough of mining to realize that the old man might have 
chanced upon a surface vein somewhere in the mountains 
rich enough to be worked single-handed, and if he thought it 
likely he would be followed and spied upon it would be natural 
enough to convey the ore in small quantities to a spot where the 
work could be done in secrecy and safety. Since no trace of 
such operations had been found inside the cabin it followed 
that these must have been conducted somewhere else near by. 
What Terrell yearned to know was the location of this secret 
smelter and even more of the silver lode itself. 

What made his attention shift abruptly to the atmospheric 
conditions of the cave he did not know. Without any conscious 
train of thought he suddenly realized that there was no trace 
of stuffiness or staleness in the air as would be natural in a 
closed-in place. On the contrary it was fresh and pure, and 
there seemed even a slight sense of movement about it. 

Wetting one finger, Pete held it up and as he felt the tell- 
tale coolness on the side away from the 
secret door, there flashed over him a 
memory of Tod’s remarks concerning the 
“cold” bunk. This, then, accounted for 
what had appeared at the time mere trifling 
imagination. Snug as seemed the joints of 
the secret door, they must be wide enough 
to admit the draft circling through these 
subterranean places, especially when the 
wind was high and from the right quarter. 

Terrell was instantly keen to find out 
where that current of air came from, and 
in spite of the shrouding darkness he 
stepped past the chests, and with both 
arms outstretched moved slowly forward. 

Almost at once his right hand touched 
the rocky wall and like a blind man 
feeling his way, he kept his fingers lightly 
in contact withithe rough surface. Wheth- 
er he was in a passage or a widening 
cave he had no means of knowing, but 
unless he came to some side opening he 
had small fear of losing his way. 


one perhaps a hundred yards he went 
on, aware that the grade was rising 
steadily. Then, all at once, there came a 
change. The surface of the side wall 
which, up to this point, had been curi- 
ously smooth, grew noticeably rougher. 
There were frequent holes, sharp edges of 
cleavage; the wall itself seemed to 
curve back irregularly and underfoot the 
boy was unpleasantly aware through the 
thin soles of his sneakers of a litter of 
small sharp stones or bits of broken rock. 

Presently Pete halted and stooping 
fumbled in the darkness until his fingers 
closed over a piece that was rather larger 
than the rest. He felt it over carefully, 
but could make little of it save that it 
appeared to be a fragment lately broken 
from the parent mass. The sharp edges 
told him that, and the weight of the little 
chunk made him long more ardently than 
ever for a light that he might verify his 
interesting suspicion. 

Then suddenly the incredible hap- 
pened. The course of the cavern or 
tunnel must have changed abruptly, 
though the pitch blackness made it 
difficult for Pete to notice any curve. 
Atany rate the blackness slowly lightened, 
revealing in a shadowy fashion the floor . 
and walls and roofing of a curiously 
regular, circular tunnel some twenty 
feet in diameter. It was almost like a 
gigantic hole bored through the rock, and 
for fifty yards or more it stretched straight 
upward and onward to another turn 
beyond which the boy felt almost certain 
it must emerge into the open. e 
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Insensibly Terrell quickened his pace. Then, as the light 
increased, a faint, dull glitter on the right caught his attention 
and drew him closer to the rocky wall. For a long moment 
he stood there motionless, the color mounting in his face, the 
look of perplexity in his eyes merging into one of astonished, 
almost bewildered certainty. Suddenly he drew from his 
pocket the specimen he had picked up and even in that dim, 
filtered light he saw enough to realize that what he suspected 
was the truth. : 

The silver lode was here, stretching irregularly along one side 
of this strangely symmetrical tunnel through the rock—a nat- 
ural passageway, Pete guessed, which had been formed in 
ages past by molten matter belching from beneath the 
earth’s crust and seeking the path of least resistance. With 
merely sledge and chisel Gaunt had pecked off the rich ore, 
carried it to his smelter and there extracted the precious metal. 


HE craft and subtlety of the old man to build his cabin 
against the opening of this tunnel stirred Terrell to keen 
admiration. By this device he had shut off his treasure from 
molestation. It enabled him safely and at leisure to mine his 
metal, to extract the silver, and the depths of the lake before 
his door formed a perfect hiding place for the dross and slag 
which might otherwise have betrayed him. 
With a quick-drawn breath Terrell sped forward, rounded 
the second bend and emerged a few seconds later into sunshine. 
It was a queer spot that he had come upon, a sort of hollow 
in the cliffs hedged around by a natural rocky rampart, roofed 
by a vast rocky overhang. From it Spirit Lake was entirely 
invisible. One could see the jagged tops of the Western range 
and a portion of a single peak thrusting above its neighbors to 
the north. All else was invisible from this mountain eyrie, but 
save for a first sweeping glance, Pete’s interest in the outlook 
ebbed as he discovered to one side of the tunnel mouth the 
object whose whereabouts had so deeply stirred his curiosity. 
It looked rather like a blacksmith’s forge. There was the 





Each boy was forced into a chair and lashed to it 
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same roughly squared foundation and bed of charcoal, a rusty 
iron wheel operated some sort of bellows attachment beneath 
the fire box to give the necessary forced draft. Close by the 
crude furnace lay a sack of ore and in another place a small 
supply of charcoal. 

Now that the mystery lay open to his eyes it all seemed so 
ridiculously simple that Terrell wondered why he had not 
guessed something of the answer long ago. On the other hand 
how could he have imagined the existence of this rocky shelf 
invisible from above or from below? How could any one 
have pictured the silver lode lying in suchan incredible position. 

““T don’t see how anybody could have thought it out,” the 
boy reflected. ‘‘No wonder those crooks were stumped. If 
it hadn’t been for that silly old coffee pot—. Wough!” 

He wondered why the lode had remained undiscovered 
through all those years that preceded the appearance of old 
Gaunt. Perhaps the remoteness of the place and its vaguely 
evil reputation had kept people away, or Gaunt may have been 
an experienced prospector to whom slight signs were significant. 
At any rate the treasure was here, secure on Laranger’s land, 
and the realization of what this was going .to mean to Tex 
thrilled Terrell to the core. They must go back at once with 
the news so that Tex might take instant steps toward making 
things safe against Kreeg and Spero and their fellow crooks. 

With this thought in mind Pete turned toward the tunnel, 
certain that by this time Ramsey and Huston must have 
returned. He took a step or two forward and then his glance 
chanced to fall upon a sheltered little cavity in the rock into 
which was tucked the stub of a candle and a box of matches. 

““Man, oh man!” he exclaimed, seizing upon them. “Talk 
about luck!” 

He had a momentary qualm lest the matches wouldn’t 
strike, but in this dry climate they had evidently suffered little. 
In less than ten minutes Pete was back in the space behind the 
secret door and located the spring with almost ridiculous ease. 
More than once his groping fingers must have been within a 
few inches of it. The mechanism was 
simple, too, and Terrell was on the point 
of operating it when all at once, muffled 
by the thick planking but still clear and 
distinct enough, there came from the 
cabin the sound of a harsh, rough, en- 
tirely unfamiliar voice. 

“Stick ’em up!” the unknown ordered 
sharply. “Both o’ you!” 


A TOD RAMSEY perceived the tall, 
thin-faced, evil-looking fellow with 
the scar he recognized him instantly from 
Terrell’s vivid description. For an in- 
stant he stood motionless, jaw slightly 
sagging. Then his heart gave a jump, 
sending the blood flaming into his face, 
and his right hand swept downward to his 
thigh. 

“Stick ’em up!” snapped the short 
man, his six-gun leaping forth with 
uncanny swiftness. “Both o’ you!” 

Ramsey, whose fingers had barely 
touched the butt of his weapon, obeyed 
without hesitation. Pink was equally 
prompt. Both of them had more than 
the average grit and quick wit, but they 
were also sensible enough to realize the 
folly of opposing a determined person 
with the drop on them. 

Still covering them with his Colt, 
the thick-set stranger stepped up and 
expertly disarmed both boys, thrusting 
their weapons into the waistband of his 
trousers. 

“Whatcha mean tryin’ to pull down on 
us?” he demanded harshly. His hard 
eyes bored into Ramsey’s. “ You try any 
more monkey-shines like that an’ I’ll 
blow you apart.” 

Tod made no answer; there was, in 
fact, nothing at all to say. Sore, angry, 
helpless, a touch of fear lurking back of 
his humiliation, he stood motionless with 
upraised hands wondering what these 
men were going to do—wondering also 
what they had done with Terrell, for by 
this time he was convinced that they were 
responsible for his chum’s disappearance. 

The momentary silence was broken by 
the man with the scar. Leaving his 
place in the doorway he moved forward 
into the room with a lithe, feline tread, 
and paused before the two boys. 

““Where’s the other one?”’ he inquired 
briefly. 

Ramsey stared. ‘‘The other—what?” 
he countered. 

“The fellah you was talkin’ about 
jest now,” retorted the tall man curtly, 
his yellowish eyes narrowing slightly. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Out at Second 


ITH an exultant roar the Sweetwater stands 
poured their crowds onto the diamond, where, in 
a swirling mass of joy-crazed boys, the members 
of the team that had just beaten Hull were 
caught up on willing shoulders and borne triumphantly to 
the field house 
“he rest of the school with the band at its head, whooping 
and yelling, wove around the field in the wild gyrations of 
its famous snake dance, until they reached the Hull bleachers, 
where, under the leadership of the Owl, they massed and 
thundered forth their locomotive cheer with three rousing 
Hulls at its end. Then softly rose from the band the notes 
of ‘“‘ The Hills,’ and bareheaded graduates and_undergraduates 
sang the famous Sweetwater anthem. 

Ten minutes later the Owl, dodging in and out of the 
crowd in Spring Street, caught up with Skeeter Robinson and 
Saleratus. 

‘“‘Boy,” he croaked in a barely audible whisper, for during 
the game he had yelled his throat raw, “‘Boy! what a team! 
It’s the best we ever had. Hull never got a man past second 
to-day. Last week we beat them eight to three, to-day five 
to nothing. If this doesn’t give us the championship of the 
East I'll eat my hat.” 

“Don’t forget Broughton next Wednesday,” muttered the 
Skeeter. ‘‘We got to beat them before we’re champions.” 

“That’s so,” interrupted Saleratus, “but what I'd like to 
know is why on earth they were ever scheduled after the last 
Hull game.” 

“Commencement comes so late this year Hull couldn’t 
make it. Broughton, pooh! we could ‘beat them with the 
second team,”’ answered the Owl. 

“Maybe the team will have a slump. 
You never can tell,’ said the Skeeter. 
“‘ Anyway, it’s unlucky to talk about the 
championship until we have won it.” 

“Sure it is,’’ agreed Saleratus, “and 
besides,” he added, “if we do win, the 
faculty might not let the team go to 
Fort Wayne to play Central Academy. 
The Athletic <Association’s funds are 
pretty low.” 

“You fellows make me sick,” replied 
the Owl disgustedly, as they turned in 
at the school gates and started across the 
campus, gay with the colorful crowd from 
thegame. “We'll beat Broughton. We'll 
go to Fort Wayne. We'll beat Central 
and be champions of the United States. 
You fellows are crazy as fish,” he ended 
and stalked majestically away in the 
direction of Morgan Hall. 

As the two boys mounted the steps to 
South, where the professor in charge of 
the dormitory and his wife were helping 
the members of the Clan entertain at a 
tea a number of girls from St. Mary’s 
who had come over to the game, Seventy, 
Sweetwater’s only messenger boy, hobbled 
up to them with a telegram in his hand. 

“Seen Billy Bolton anywhere?” Sev- 
enty queried. “I got an important wire 
sent in his care for a friend of his, named Bell. Thought if 
I cud find Bolton he’d know where Bell is. Bolton’s one of 
your crowd, ain’t he?” 

“Yeh,” replied Saleratus. ‘‘Class of 1905, he was at the 
Clan meeting this morning, so he’s around somewhere. I 
know Mr. Bell by sight. Give me the message, Seventy. T’ll 
see that one of them gets it.” 

“Wal,” hesitated Seventy, “mebbee I’d better. With 
these grads in town all sendin’ and receivin’ messages, I’m 
nigh pestered to death. Be keerful though, Saleratus, the boss 
says it’s important.” 


ALERATUS put the envelope in his pocket, and with the 
Skeeter in tow, hastened up the steps and entered the 
apartment of Professor Brown. Almost instantly, they were 
engulfed by a group of pretty girls and fellow members of the 
Clan, and as neither Billy nor his friend was there, Saleratus 
soon completely forgot them in the course of an animated 
discussion with one of the girls as to the respective merits 
of Sweetwater and Hull, which ended in suppressed giggles 
when the Clown gracefully slid the contents of a plate of ice- 
cream into the lap of the mother of the girl he had taken to 
the game, and to whom he was trying to be particularly 
engaging. 
Saleratus excused himself, hurried to his room on the third 
floor and returned with a can which, with his best bow, he 
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presented to the irate lady. ‘“‘It’s Vanish,’ he said, “a 
wonderful cleansing fluid. I have the agency for the town and 
can recommend it most strongly. Vanish will remove spots, 
stains, rust and mildew from even the most delicate fabric 
without injuring the goods. It is composed of a secret formula 
that is one of the most marvelous discoveries of chemistry. 
For forty years a noted savant worked night and day to 
perfect this cleanser; try it and it will restore your dress to 
all its former beauty.” 

As he finished he thrust the can into his victim’s hands and 
stood back, beaming upon her. 

Bewildered and astonished, Mrs. Bennett sat staring at 
him, holding stiffly the can of Vanish and wondering what 
would happen to her next. 

“Here, take it back,” 
covered her speech. 

“But my dear madam,” replied Saleratus, “I’m not trying 
to sell it to you. I wanted only to be of service.” And 
taking the can from her, he whipped out his handkerchief and 
dousing it liberally with Vanish began a vigorous assault upon 
her spotted gown. 

After the guests departed, Mrs. Bennett, somewhat mollified 
—for, in the words of the Skeeter, Vanish “‘seemed to be doing 
its stuff,’ Saleratus, still feeling hungry, strolled over to the 
Commons, where he was among the first at the Clan table. 

Half-way through dinner he remembered the telegram for 
Billy’s friend, and as neither was at the table he asked an 


she snapped at last when she re- 
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“It’s Vanish,” he said, “a wonderful cleansing fluid” 
alumnus named Green who sat beside him if he had seen 
them. 

““Why, yes,” replied Green, “‘they left soon after the game 
to climb Mt. Russell. Bell’s a bug on mountain climbing, 
and Billy suggested they go up the mountain, camp in the 
hut at the top overnight and see the sunrise. They took 
Dr. Reitter with them. They’re going down the other side 
in the morning and take the train home from Ludlow.” 

“T’ve got a telegram here for Mr. Bell,’’ said Saleratus. 
“Seventy said it was important. I wonder what I’d better 
do?” 

“Open it, under the circumstances, I should think.” 

Saleratus ripped open the envelope and spread the message 
on the table. 

“Don’t go to Chicago. 
noon to-morrow. Fight for control is on.’ 

““Wonder what it means?”’ said Saleratus. 
important.” 

“It is,’’ replied Green. ‘‘Witherbee is president of the 
B. & Q. Bell is general freight agent. The N. Y. & O. is 
trying to get control of the B. & Q. and Witherbee and his 
men are fighting them.” 

““We can telephone the message to the station agent at 
Ludlow. He can give it to Mr. Bell in the morning.” 

“Yes,” replied Green, “but wait a minute, the morning 
train from Ludlow doesn’t reach Boston until the middle of 


Imperative you be in Boston by 
’—Witherbee. 
“Tt does look 


the afternoon. The only one that will get Bell there on time 
is the night train that leaves at three o’clock.” 

“Well,” said Saleratus, rising and putting the telegram in 
his pocket, “that puts it up tome. Glad you came back for 
the game. Good-by!” 

“What are you going to do?”’ 

“Going to climb Russell. I can get to the top by midnight; 
that will give Mr. Bell three hours in which to get to Ludlow. 
Golly, I wish I’d known this earlier. It’s after eight.” 

“Can you make it in the dark?” 

“Sure, I'll have to. Mr. Bell’s a friend of Billy’s. 
let him down.” 

Saleratus went to his room, where he donned knickers, a 
flannel shirt, heavy boots and stockings, and slipping a scout ax 
into the sheath at his belt, ran down the dormitory stairs and 
hurried across the campus to the road that led to Mt. Russell. 

It was three miles to the foot of the mountain, but he 
maintained an easy swinging pace, knowing that to hurry too 
much at the beginning of his trip, would leave him exhausted 
toward its end. 
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T THE end of forty minutes he reached a cart path 
beside an apple orchard. There following the grass 
grown, rutted road he came to the foot of Mt. Russell, which 
loomed forbiddingly before him. He scrambled over a wall 
and started on his three-mile climb. The path he was now 
following twisted and turned, and recent heavy rains had 
made it so muddy he frequently squelched into puddles and 
was soon soaked half-way to his knees. 

Time and again, as in the coal blackness of the night he 
stumbled off the path into a thicket or 
into a tree, he called himself names for 
having forgotten his flashlight. On he 
went, skidding, stumbling, and now and 
then receiving a stinging slap in the face 
from the whip-like branches of the young 
birch that in many places grew on the 
path’s edge. 

The path began to narrow, until it 
was only a faint trail along which he 
found it even harder to force his way. 
The bushes became more dense. He 
broke through one particularly thick 
clump, only to find another behind it 
through which he fought his way. The 
path had come to an abrupt end. 

Carefully he worked his way out of the 
dense growth into a section of the woods 
where trees towered high above him. A 
few steps brought him to the edge of a 
ravine, at the bottom of which he heard 
a small stream laughing its way over a 
rocky bed. Carefully he picked his way 
down the steep bank, at the foot of which 
he came upon a faint trail twisting be- 
tween the boulders. He followed this 
path for a few yards, and then, as he 
rounded a huge slab of granite, he saw 
lirectly in front of him a pair of gleam- 
ing eyes. An animal snarled and sprang. 
Under the sudden attack, Saleratus reeled 
backwards. His right foot struck the edge of a rock. He fell. 
Instinctively he threw up his hands as the beast landed on him. 
His arms shot forward in a mighty shove born of desperation 
and hurled the spitting, shrieking wildcat from him. He 
scrambled to his feet, ax in hand, while not two yards away 
the flaming eyes of the wildcat glared at him. 

Again the cat sprang. Saleratus side-stepped and swung 
the ax with all his might. It thudded against the animal’s 
side, and with a shriek of pain, the animal fell snarling. 

Poised for another attack, Saleratus waited, but the snarling 
wildcat slunk into a crevice, and fearing lest its mate might be 
lurking near by, he dashed back up the path as fast as his 
shaking legs would carry him. 

At the top of the ravine he stopped, rolled up his sleeves 
and unbuttoned his shirt. His forearms and chest were 
covered with blood where the wildcat’s claws had ripped 
them. He bandaged the wounds as best he could with a clean 
handkerchief and started to climb. 

The way grew steeper, and at frequent intervals he had to 
stop to get his breath, and to rest. On and on he went. The 
ground seemed to reel and rock under his feet, and the trees 
in the faint moonlight that filtered through them, appeared 
to jumble about in a horrid dance that made his brain whirl. 
He fell, got on his feet and stumbled on. Then, when it 
seemed he could go no farther, he reeled out of the woods 
onto a plateau which he recognized as the top of the mountain, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


and saw a small cabin a hundred feet before him. He crossed 
the open space at a crazy, swaying ramble and beat weakly on 
the door. 

““What the blazes?”’ came a sleepy voice from within. 

“It’s Salter with a telegram for Mr. Bell.” 

An instant later Billy Bolton opened the door. 

“Good Heavens, kid,” 
he exclaimed. ‘ You’re 
covered with _ blood. 
What have you been 
doing?” 

“‘ Attacked by a wild- 
cat,” replied Saleratus. 
‘“‘Here’s the message,” 
and he pulled a blood- 
soaked paper from his 
shirt pocket. 

“Hey, Reitter, Reit- 
ter!’ Billy called. “‘Get 
up. Saleratus has been 
chewed to pieces by a 
wildcat.” 

Dr. Reitter and Mr. Bell rolled out 
of their bunks and appeared in the 
doorway: The instant the doctor saw 
Saleratus he was galvanized with 
quick action. 

‘Boil some water, quick,’ he com- 
manded and examined Saleratus’s 
scratches. ‘You’re a fool for luck,” 
he said. ‘Nothing serious. I’ll dis- 
infect them, and a few hours’ sleep is 
all you need.” He led Saleratus to a 
bunk and covered him with a blanket. 

The bunk was hard, but to Saleratus 
the most luxurious bed he had ever 
slept on seemed poor in comparison. 
He closed his eyes and opened them 
when Mr. Bell grasped his hand and 
thanked him. 






He scrambled to his feet, axe in hand 


N THE following Monday eve- 

ning, Saleratus, with his arms bandaged but otherwise 
none the worse for his encounter with the wildcat, and the 
Owl were in their study; the Owl at his desk grinding away 
at his solid geometry, and Saleratus sprawled on the window- 
seat intently studying a booklet on a vacuum cleaner for 
which he had recently secured the agency. 

“‘Saleratus,”’ said the Owl gloomily, as he ran his fingers 
through his hair, ‘why in thunder was this stuff invented?” 

“Don’t know,” replied Saleratus, “but this vacuum cleaner 
is sure a pip. I can easily sell a dozen in town before school 
closes and,” he added, reaching for a pencil and paper, “that 
will give me a commission of és 

“‘Never mind, you super-salesman,” interrupted the Owl. 
“T’m hungry. Let’s go down to Gus’s.”’ 

“Don’t mind if I do,” replied Saleratus, rolling off the seat 
onto his feet. ‘Thanks for the invitation.” 

‘Lest there be any misunderstanding,” chirped the Owl, 
“let it be understood now, that I am inviting you to invite 
me. 

““Oh,”’ sighed Saleratus, ‘‘so that’s it. Well, come on. I 
don’t want you to starve. You’re thin enough now.” 

They passed through the school gates and started down 
Spring Street toward the village. ‘‘When does the faculty 
meet to decide whether the team goes West, if we beat 
Broughton?” Saleratus asked. 

“Saturday afternoon,” re- 
plied the Owl. ‘Guess they 
wanted to wait until we’d act- 
ually won, it looks better.” 

“It does,” replied Saleratus. 
“We may not win that game 
and even if we do I think they’ll 
refuse to let the team go.” 

“Of course they will give 
permission,”’ replied the Owl. 
“The chance to play for the 
championship of the country 
does not come every year, or 
to every school. They’ll fuss 
around some but in the end 
they’ll consent.” 

“Hum,” mused Saleratus. 
“T wonder——” 

“What’s the riot?” inter- 
rupted the Owl. “Sounds like 
a fight. Come on!” He broke 
into a run and together they 
dashed down the street. 

As they neared Gus’s famous 
Food Shoppe, a torrent of yells, cheers, cat- 
calls, stamping and laughter, together with 
cries of “Sop it up, Fat!” “Go it, human 
sponge!” greeted them. They pushed through 
the swinging doors into a crowd of laughing, 
howling boys who filled the shop almost to 
the bursting point, and who were shouting 
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- “You winl 


encouragement of two of their number who stood holding large 
glasses in a cleared space before the counter of the soda fountain. 

“What’s it all about?” Saleratus called to the Clown, who 
perched on a corner of the counter and seemed to be acting as 
master of ceremonies. 

“A soda-water race,” the Clown shouted back over the 
heads of the swelling crowd. 

““What’s he mean?” the Owl asked Bozo Bates, who was 
jammed so close against him neither could move. 

“A soda-water race.” 
“Be yourself,” replied the Owl. “‘What’s a soda-water race?” 

“‘Last week Chubby Brown drank four 
large glasses of plain soda water in ten mi- 
nutes on a dare. He blew about it all over 
school, and Skinny Fisher challenged him 
to-night for a race for the school cham- 
pionship. They’re drinking it off now. 
Have to drink a glass every two minutes, 
the one who drinks the most wins.” 

“This is going to be good,” said the Owl 
to Saleratus. ‘‘Who’s ahead, Bozo?” 

“Tied at four each and the going is 
getting harder.” 

““Time!’”’ shouted the Clown. “Pass 
’em up, boys.” 

Chubby and Skinny handed him their 
glasses. 

The Clown passed them to Gus, who 
filled them with plain soda water and 
handed them back to the Clown, who 
gravely measured their contents, found 
them equal, and gave them to the con- 
testants. 

“Oh, you camel, Chubby! Sop it up! 
Sink it, Skinny. Down the ole rat hole!”’ 
yelled the crowd as the boys gulped man- 
fully away. 

The going was getting harder. No 
longer did the two contestants take large 
swallows of the fizzing liquid. Now they 
were sipping, but still sipping steadily, and 
slowly the water lowered in their glasses. 

““Gee, they'll bust if they keep it up,” the Owl said when 
they had finished their fifth glass and started on their 
sixth. 

“They won’t bust,” replied Saleratus, “but I’m just as glad 
I’m not in the front rank when the end comes.” 


OWN! down went the water in the glasses until they were 
only half full. Chubby was sipping doggedly away, when 
his opponent stopped and put his glass on the counter. 

“T can’t,” he muttered. 

““Come on, Skinny; come on, boy! Just finish this one,” his 
friends shouted. 

The crowd surged closer, but the Clown, jumping from his 
perch, shoved them back. 

“Get back! get back!” he commanded. “Give him 
a chance. Don’t touch him. He might explode. Get back 
and give him air. He must have air.” 

Then, as order was somewhat restored, he turned to Skinny, 
who was weakly leaning against the counter. 

“Come on, Skinny, old boy,” he pleaded, while the crowd 
roared encouragement. ‘Come on, down it, put this one 
down. Chubby can’t drink his.” 

Skinny reached for his glass, raised it to his lips and then 
shook his head. Skinny had had enough. 





You win!” shrieked the Clown 
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Chubby, whose glass was three-quarters empty, sure he had 
won, started to place it on the counter. 

“Here!” cried the Clown. “You can’t do that. You've 
got to finish it. If you don’t the race is a tie.” 

Chubby raised his glass. ‘‘No,’’ he faltered. 

“You must,” replied the Clown. “It’s for the championship.” 

Chubby, eyes popping and breath coming in gasps, threw 
back his head, and in a mighty gulp, drained the glass. 

“You win! you win!” shrieked the Clown, in his excitement 
pounding the boy on the back. 

Chubby shuddered violently. He put one hand on his 
stomach, the other he clapped over his mouth. Turning, he 
plunged through a lane that miraculously opened for him, and 
even above the uproar that shook the building, it was evident 
that outside Chubby was shattering another record. 


MMENCEMENT DAY brought with it several of the 

older classes back for reunions and these graduates, 
dressed in startling costumes, paraded with a band at their 
head to the field, where they marched around the running 
track, vieing with each other in the amount of noise they could 
make in cheering themselves, the school, and the team. 

Broughton had their fielding practice first, and it was 
evidently a very nervous team, made so by the knowledge of its 
own inferiority, a huge crowd before which it was unaccus- 
tomed to play, and the continual uproar created by the 
Sweetwater graduates. 

The Broughton players muffed easy chances, let grounders 
roll between their legs, and their throwing was very bad. 
Before their allotted time expired their coach, disgusted with 
his team’s poor showing, ordered them in from the field, and 
the Sweetwater players, with a bedlam of cheers following 
them, trotted out upon the diamond to warm up. 

“Boy, they’re good,” said Sport Scully to the Skeeter, as 
Slippery nonchalantly speared a grounder with his gloved 
hand, threw high to the Clown at first, who snared it with his 
mitt, and who in turn threw the ball into the dirt at the plate, 
where Slugger Mahan retrieved it with a sensationa! pickup. 

“They are,” replied the Skeeter, “but on that play there 
were two wild throws, and a one hand stop that might as well 
have been made with two hands. They are good, only I hope 
they don’t think they’re so good Broughton’s licked already. 
Over-confidence can beat the best team in the world.” 

“You talk like the past master of the Royal Order of 
Glooms,”’ replied Sport with a snort of disgust. ‘‘Hey, look 
at that,” he ended with a yell, as Dick Sears made a beautiful 
running catch in deep center. 

“Yeh, a peach all right,” grunted the Skeeter in reply. 
“Only ball games aren’t often won with fancy stuff. Here we 
go,” he added as the first Broughton batter strode to the plate 
and, nervously knocking the dirt from his spikes, faced the 
Sweetwater pitcher. 

Dick Hall looked him over coolly, nodded assent to the 
Slugger’s signal and wound up. It was a fast ball that cut the 
inside corner. The Broughton batter jumped back. 

“Strike!” bawled the umpire. 

“See that,” said Sport. ‘‘He’s got him backing up; now 
watch!” 

Hall threw another inside, but it was wide of the plate and 
a ball. Two curves followed, both balls, then a strike, and 
then to the disgust of the crowd the next pitch was so far above 
the batter’s head the Slugger had to jump for it. 

“Looks bad, passing the first man,’’ muttered the Skeeter. 

“Shut up,” replied Sport. 

The next batter went to first on four pitched balls, and when 
_the Animal at second fumbled an easy grounder, Broughton had. 
filled the bases with no one out. 

“This bird looks as though he 
could hit,’’ muttered the Skeeter 
as the Broughton captain went 
to bat. 

“Yeh, into a double play,” 
answered Sport. 

Crack! the Broughton captain 
met the first ball squarely and 
drove a clean single over second. 
Two runs came in and there were 
men on second and third. 

Slugger Mahan walked out in 
front of the plate and conferred 
with his pitcher, while the Sweet- 
water infielders kicked the dirt 
nervously, and kept up a con- 
tinual chatter of encouragement. 

Dick strode grimly back to the 
box and pitching magnificently, 
struck out the next two men, and 
when Antidote Jones caught a 
long fly in left field, retiring the 
side, the Sweetwater stands heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Two runs are nothing,” said Sport hopefully. “We'll 
get them back in short order.” 

“Maybe,” replied the Skeeter dolefully, while Sport 
glared at him. 

Two runs did look small, but Broughton, the under dog, 
having found itself on top, fought furiously to stay there. 
The team that looked almost pitiful in practice, suddenly 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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HEN I was a lad we did not wear 
moccasins in the summer time. 
We did not even wear shoes. We 
went bare-footed; in fact we put 
on as few clothes as possible; the less clothes 
we had on, the shorter time it took to undress 
in order to go swimming, and swimming was 
to our minds the most important occupation a 
boy could have—outside of playing Indian. 

In those days boys did not have their pockets 
full of spending money; there may have been 
rich boys but we did not know them; they did 
not attend any of the schools nor play with any 
of the gangs; the truth is, I think that even 
the rich parents did not supply their boys 
with spending money as they do to-day. 

If we wanted stilts we made them, and good 
ones, too. If we wanted bows and arrows we 
made them, and had we wanted moccasins 
we would have made them also. We even 
made the balls we used in playing ball and 
many an hour I have spent unraveling yarn 
stockings and then winding the yarn to make a 
ball, which was afterward covered with leather. 
These balls are the grandparents of the scientifically manufac- 
tured baseballs of to-day. 

In the fall we played football. Why? To us the reason was 
very practical. In the fall they killed the hogs, and where the 
hogs were slaughtered the butchers would always give us the 
hogs’ bladders. We did not always make the leather cover 
for the football ourselves, but often had the shoemaker make 
it for us. I doubt if to-day you could find a shoemaker 
who could make a football cover. Everything to-day is 
standardized and specialized. 

When the cover was ready we would put the bladder inside 
the football cover, then, by the help of a quill, blow up the 
bladder, tie the nozzle of it tightly, and lace the cover just 
as you lace, the cover of the football to-day; the oblong shape 
of the football to-day is due to the fact that the hog bladders 
we used were egg-shaped. Thus, you see that the football’s 
evolution—oh my! I forgot myself; I must not use the word 
evolution—thus you see that in the football’s growth it has 
retained the characteristics of the old leather-covered pig- 
bladder, home-made affair. 

In those days we were nearer to the Pioneers and Frontiers- 
men than we are to-day. Our assembly call was Whoo-ah; 
although we did not know it at the time, this call was the 
Indian cry handed down to us by our backwoods grandparents; 
but in other ways we were further removed from the Pioneer 
days than you are to-day because the great railroads did not 
then keep us in touch with the Western frontier; consequently, 
we were not as familiar with the Indian moccasin as we are to- 
day. The only Indian curios came to us from Niagara Falls, 
and although I remember seeing, at rare intervals, men in full 
buckskin clothes in the streets of Cincinnati, I do not re- 
member what they wore on their feet. Back in the mountains 
of Kentucky, Tennessee and North Carolina the mountaineers 
wore the fringed hunting shirts as late as 1884 and maybe later. 

When we played Indian we had no modern grease paints 
with which to paint our faces; our sisters had no lipsticks for us 
to borrow, and when the girls used rouge in those days they 
very slyly and carefully concealed the carmine from inquisitive 
eyes; they would have been insulted if one had accused them of 
painting their faces. Consequently, when we wanted to paint 








our faces like Indians, like the Indians we had to find our own 
paint. Very few boys in those days had paint boxes of water 
colors, but there were always some soft bricks in the brick- 
yard which could be made into paste by soaking them in water; 
this made a fine paint. It must not be forgotten that the 
walnut hulls furnished a stain that would not wash off, while 
the turkeys and chickens furnished feathers for our heads and 
the woodshed back of the house always supplied us with a 
hatchet in lieu of a tomahawk. 


UT had we wanted moccasins there is no doubt that we 

would have made them the same as we did our baseballs, 
kites, stilts, sleds and wagons, as well as many of our toys, 
dancing jacks and monkeys-on-sticks for instance; also the 
cornucopias to fill with candy at Christmas time. 

In Scouting we try as far as possible to go back to those 
days and manufacture our own things, not only because of the 
training it gives us but for the fun of the thing. Any fellow is 
prouder of a pair of moccasins which he himself has made, of a 
bow which is the result of his own handiwork than he is of the 
same articles purchased at a store with the money his daddy 
gives him. 

No, boys, we were not all saints in those days and not al- 
ways good scouts. We had race prejudice and our prejudice 
was against the race of pigs. Pigs in those days roamed the 
streets of all the cities and took the place of the garbage men 
of to-day. All the garbage from the houses was emptied into 
the middle of the street, as well as all the ashes from the fire- 
places; the pigs came around and ate up the garbage and the 
street-cleaners hoed up the ashes and carted them away. 

But the boys did not love the pigs and were often cruel to 
them, even though the pigs unwillingly furnished their bladders 
for their footballs. We were Indians and the pigs were buffalos 
and who ever heard of an Indian being gentle and kind to a 
buffalo? So we hunted the pigs down the streets with our bows 
and arrows, or by throwing darts with pin points in them at 
the pigs. Of course, these pin points did not really produce any 
acute suffering on the part of the pig because the pig hide is 
thick, but even a pig does not want his hide full of darts and 
the wild Indian boys of that day with their faces painted with 










brick dust and washing blueing thought it was 
sport to throw these pin-pointed darts at the 
poor pigs who were innocently wandering the 
streets and industriously doing their duty as 
scavengers by cleaning up the garbage. 

If, however, the boys had thought anything 
about moccasins, the Billy Bow-leg moccasin 
would have appealed to them because of its 
simplicity. We have in the American woods 
some beautiful orchids. These wild flowers 
from the shape remind one of a moccasin and 
were appropriately called moccasin flowers, 
but some superconventional souls, who did not 
rise to the poetry of things, have dubbed these 
flowers of the forest ‘‘lady slippers.’’ Even the 
State Botanist of New York has followed suit 
and called these flowers “lady slippers’’! 
Ladies nothing! No lady ever wore a slipper 
that looked anything like the moccasin flower, 
besides which we have domestic flowers to 
which that name belongs. 

Lately, while down in the land of the Semi- 
nole, I ran across what is, to me, an entirely 
new style of moccasin; a very simple style of 
moccasin, very simply made, but yet displaying considerable 
ingenuity. Of course, wherever I go I alway have my scouts 
in mind; therefore, when I ran across the Billy Bow-leg 
moccasin I must needs find out how to make it so that I would 
be able to tell you all about it in Boys’ Lire. 

Figs. 5 and 9 show this buckskin foot covering. In describing 
it I will use the dimensions of the moccasin I have before me. 
Of course the dimensions will vary according to the size of the 
feet of the person who is to wear them—but to get busy. 
Cut an oblong piece of buckskin 1¢% inches long, 114 inches 
wide, fig. 1; fold it in the center at E F, fig. 2; then while the 
skin is folded cut out the piece MHA. This will also cut out 
N B K, making it 6 inches from A to H and 3% inches from E 
to M, figs. 1 and 2. It will be necessary to make some buck- 
skin strings, each about 30 inches long, leaving the tabs G 
at the end of them, fig. 3. When the pattern is now folded at 
the line E F and you will have fig. 4. About 3 inches above F 
start to stitch the heel, as in fig. 4. 

When gathering be careful in pulling the thong, which you 
are using for thread, so as to bring the heel together in a neat 
pucker, with the pleats folded in naturally and regularly, as in 
figs. 5 and 6. Then sew up the back of the moccasin to a 
point about 1% inches below the top. Pull the string through 
and allow about 4 inches of the end to dangle in the back; tie a 
knot in it for safety but the friction of the buckskin against the 
buckskin will prevent this from unraveling. 

Fig. 7 shows how to take another string and sew up the open 
end of the toe. Run the buckskin thong through the bottom 
of the toe, fig. 7A, pull it up, fig. 7, and then give a herring- 
bone stitch along the opening as in fig. 7. When this is drawn 
taut it should make a neat braided appearance like that shown 
in figs. 8 and 9. There are in the moccasin which I have before 
me nine stitches in the gathered or puckered part of the toe. 
After that there are about three ordinary stitches in and out 
and then the string is pulled through and a knot tied in 
it to prevent its slipping back through the hole and a dan- 
gling end of between 1% inches to 2 inches left hanging 
down on the shoe. 

Now, that’s all there is to the making of this moccasin. 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ANNY, the boy detective, had a job he didn’t like. 

For three whole days he had been in the office 

doing odd jobs and now he was folding reward 

circulars and inserting them in envelopes. The 
office boys working with him were snickering. 

‘“‘How do you like your new job, Danny?” asked one. 

“Don’t like it,”’ answered Danny quickly. 

‘““Not such a bad job,” said another boy. 

‘“‘But I don’t like it,” repeated Danny. 

““Pretty soft for you,” continued the first boy. 

‘“What do you mean?” asked Danny, stopping with his work. 

“¢ All you have to do is trail Donovan and then you get some 
of the credit for the old man’s cleverness,” said the lad. 

“Ts that so?” said Danny. “TI could say a lot of things but 
I won’t. After all, who is running this agency, you or the 
Governor? Seems to me he is getting along pretty well, in 
fact, very well.” 

‘Pretty soft,” repeated the boy. 

Danny’s eyes sparkled. There was trouble in the air. 
Danny started to get up and then down the hall came a voice 
well known to every man in the agency. 

‘“‘Where’s Danny?” 

It was the Governor calling. 

Danny smiled. 

“Did you hear that?” heasked. ‘‘Try that on your piano.”’ 

Danny hurried down the hall. 

““Good morning, Danny,” the Governor greeted. 

As Danny replied, he saw Donovan and so he nodded a 
greeting. But Donovan was busy reading and gave no indi- 
cation of having seen him. 

Danny’s heart began to pound. He knew Donovan and 
he knew that when Donovan failed to greet anyone he was 
having trouble with a case. He hoped so—not because he 
disliked him but because there was a chance for him to get on 
the case and away from those circulars. 

The Governor, a keen-observing man, noted all of this and 
that wonderful smile of his appeared. He liked Danny and 
it pleased him to see a man anxious for work. He said: 

“Well son, I have another job for you. Donovan thinks 
he needs you. I 
just told him that 
before long you 
would have his ; 
job.” -_ 

Danny straight- . 4 
ened up with 
pride. Donovan 
only laughed, and 
and then re- 
marked: 

“Sure thing, 
Governor. He- 
keeps me step- 
ping now to hold 
n” 

‘““Now listen, 
lad,” the Gover- 
nor continued, 
“Donovan and I 
have been work- 
ing on the Mer- 
ton bond _ rob- 
bery.” 

Danny knew 
thecase. He had 
just finished send- 
ing out circulars, 
describing the 
tobbers and how 
the thieves got 
jobs for mes- 
senger boys so 
that they could 
steal bonds. He 
chuckled to him- 
self to think of 
the envy of his 
companions when 
they heard he 
was on the case. 

“We have gone 
as far as possible 
at present. Don- 
ovan has several 
Suspects and be- 
lives the only way 
to get these 
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thieves is for you to get a job with one of the bond houses, 
so we can learn what boys are hanging around Snyder’s soda 
stand. Somebody is doing too much talking, and we believe 
the leak is there. You will have to get the job as a messenger 
without our help, but remember you are working on a very 
important matter and you must attend to your work and at 
the same time keep your eyes and ears open.” 

The Governor turned to Donovan. 

“‘Take Danny into the next office,” he ordered, ‘‘and give 
him his instructions.” 

It did not take Donovan long to tell Danny what was ex- 
pected of him. It was up to him to get a job. The success 
of the entire case depended upon what he did. 

This made Danny nervous. He had never worked for a 
bond house. As he went through the outer hall homeward 
bound, he passed by his companions without greeting them. 
He was in deep thought, trying to decide what steps he would 
take to get the job. 

As he stepped into the elevator he was brought back to 
earth by hearing one of the boys call out: ‘‘ Hey, Mr. Detacka- 
tive, save me child.” 

Danny would have left the elevator but the closing door 
saved his friend from a good thumping. 


HE next three days were discouraging ones. Danny had 
answered dozens of advertisements for messenger boys, 
but because of his lack of experience other boys got the jobs. 
Something had to be done. He was afraid to tell the Gov- 
ernor of his failure for fear of being taken off the case. And 
Donovan was becoming impatient over the delay. 
What was he todo? Danny could not make up his mind. 
He had one place to go to in answer to the advertisements 
that appeared in one of the morning papers and as he was not 
supposed to be there until after lunch he decided to eat. 
Looking around he spied a large group of men and boys at 
a combination lunch and soda stand at the end of the lobby. 
So Danny decided that would do as a place to eat. 
While eating he listened to the talk going on around him. 
It was all about stocks and bonds, deliveries and prices. 












“T put myself out to get a 
job for you and you give 
me the ‘go-by’” 
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Danny Tries a New Job 


In fact Danny for the first time realized he was in another 
world. He did not understand a single thing the men were 
talking about. 

This caused him to think all the harder. Was he fitted for 
the case? Why hadn’t the Governor sent an older boy? 
Surely the Governor must have known that his lack of ex- 
perience would be a handicap. 

Then he remembered the Governor was noted for picking 
the right man for the job. And he had been assigned. The 
Governor must have had a reason for choosing him. But 
what was it? 

That decided him. He would find out. He would get a job. 
He wouldn’t answer any more newspaper advertisements, as 
suggested by Donovan, but instead he would hang around the 
stand and find out from the boys if they knew of any jobs. 

Having made up his mind, Danny looked around to see 
where he was, and discovered he was eating at Snyder’s soda 
stand. 

“‘What luck,” he thought, as he recalled his instructions to 
watch the boys who loafed about the stand. 

Approaching several boys he asked about a job. 

One of the boys suggested that possibly the owner of the 
stand might know of a place as some of the employers notified 
him when they wanted a boy. 

Danny talked with the soda clerk and was told to wait as 
the boss was away but expected back. 

Late that afternoon Danny returned to his home. He had 
seen Max Snyder and had been given a note to a man ata small 
employment agency who placed messenger boys. Danny 
was to see the man the next day. Something told him that 
the job was his. 

Danny was surprised and delighted when Max Snyder’s 
note immediately admitted him to the manager’s private office, 
although there were several boys ahead of him, awaiting their 
turn to see the man. 

The man carefully read the note and then stared at Danny. 
Finally he broke the silence. 

‘“What experience have you had?” 

Danny’s hopes dropped. 

“The same old question,” he thought. But there was only 
one answer, so Danny made it: “‘None, sir. I am just out of 
school. I need a job, let me have a chance to show you what 
I can do.” 

Before he could make a stronger plea the man interrupted 
by saying: 

“What kind of references can you give? You know a 
‘runner,’ meaning messenger, is trusted with thousands of 
dollars in bonds 
and the like.” 

Danny nodded 
that he under- 
stood and then 
named several 
people who knew 
him well and 
would gladly 
recommend him. 

The man did 
not answer, but 
instead thought 
for some time, 
staring at Danny 
all the while. 

Finally he said: 

“Well, I guess 
we can use you.” 

Danny almost 
shouted. But 
stopped just in 
time as the man 
continued: 

“But—it’s go- 
ing to be hard to 
place you with 
your lack of ex- 
perience. Un- 
less——”’ 

Again the man 
hesitated and 
looked Danny over. Danny began to 
feel very uncomfortable. He won- 
dered if there was anything wrong 
in the way he was dressed. He 
knew his suit, while not new was 
neatly pressed and that his shoes were 
shined. 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Arrow for a Blow Gun 
1. Tell me hvw to make an arrow for a blow gun? 
2. What is the Indian name for paddle as you use in 
a canoe? 
3. How far was an average Indian bow known to shoot? 
4. How can I obtain knowledge of some Indian Signs 
as a “Swastika” and others?—Scovut BILy JONEs. 
1. Split a sliver of bamboo, attach loose cotton to one end. 
2. Tschimakan. 
3. Comparatively short distance. 
4. “Indian Sign Language,’ by William Tompkins, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Christmas Trees 
Would you suggest the raising of Christmas trees as a business? 
—WILLARD STOWE. 
Yes. 


Indian Market Place 

1. What kind of food did the Indians cat in winter and summer? 

2. Could a scout go into the mountains now, with nothing but 
a knife, and live for about 6 months? 

3. What is nature’s best cure for a bumblebee sting? 

—Wa. LAUGHMAN. 

1. Dried meat, dried corn, etc., in winter. In summer fresh 
meat, edible sorts of fruits. 

2. That depends upon his scout training and upon the season 
of year. A well trained scout might, I think. 

3. Moist earth. 


Indian Names 


Here is a list of Indian names scouts have asked me. 


Rainbow , Sokelan Hattape. 

White Rock Jatonaba. 

Soaring Eagle Khuya-nota. 

Thunder Cloud W akantasa. 

Woodpecker Papaches. 

Little Beaver. Ktemague. 

Eagle Claw W oapalanne wekasch. 
Swift Arrow Tschitanek alluns. 
Spotted Elk Sasapin Mos. 

Blue Jacket Schwapew schakhokquinwam. 
Little Turtle Tancetti tacgquach. 

White Cloud W ahanaquot. 

Flying Elk Tschitonek mos. 

Pale Face Woa ptigihillen wuschgink. 


House... Hogan (Navajo). 

Water Tho (Navajo). 

“How do you do” Hala Hotsa Seckees (Navajo). 
Wolf Metimmeu (Mewan). 


‘ Gui-Kati (Kiowa). 

xi Labato (Mescalero Apache). 
Timber Wolf Leloo (Chinook). 
Prairie Wolf Talapus (Chinook). 


ee ; Achtu. 
Flying Eagle . Wichummo woapaneu 
Raven Wingemochquen 


Latschessowen 

Guipago 

Noajssu gunammochk 
Ktemaque 

Tangitti wingemochquen 


Good or Fine 
Lone Wolf 
White Otter. . 
Beaver 

Little Raven 


Running Water Kschippenhellen 
Blue Feather... Wulihke wolanniall 
Butterfly. . . Maggot 

Scout.... Metopalis 


Great Warrior 
Great Hunter 
Buffalo. . . 
Fox... 


Amangi-Elanmit 
. .Sisilija 
.Wulalwwe 


Archery Supplies 
Where can I get archery materials?-—Scouts Ben C. Sm1tTH; 
Arcute McKINLEy; ALeEx. DE SHELTER. 
Write to L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village, Long Island, 
N. Y., or see some of the small advertisements in this issue. 


Anglers 
What book tells about fishing?—RicHarp S. HARLAN. 
Merit Badge pamphlet on Angling, 20 cents from Supply 
Department. ‘Do it yourself” by Dan Beard, published by 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wood for a Fire Set 
W hat woods are used for fire sets?-—Scout FREDERICK DREW. 
Yucca wood, western elm and balsam. 


of dues, and many other things referring to Scouting, such 


as building model rafts, and lean-tos. Another thing’ is 
holding weekly hikes and also each patrol holding weekly 
meetings of their own as this gives the scouts the chance for 
individual help on tests. 


Drawing Pens 
What company handles drawing pens and supplies?— 
BURRELL STINEBAUGH. 
Art material store in any city. 
often does. Try one in your city. 


A large department store 


Taxidermy 
Where can I get taxidermy supplies?-—ScovutT H1LpER Scott. 
M. J. Hofmann, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Indian Dance 
Where can I get information on Indian 
Water T. Cusack. 
Ralph Hubbard, 1218 W. Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado 
Sp-ings, Colo. Scout Executive Julian Saloman, MacFarlane 
Bldg., Nyack, N. Y. 


dances?—Scovut 


Indian Relics 
Where can I buy some Indian relics, arrowheads, etc.? 
NEAL Anson, R. H. HAppaAway, Harry S. MITCHELL. 
Reese Kincaide, Mohawk Lodge, Colony, Okla. 


Plumes 
Where can I buy feathers for Indian war bonnet?—Scovut 
Horace Cow inc. For arrows—CuHeESTER DOLPHIN. 
Write to Plume Trading and Sales Co., Inc., 1525 74th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Cooks 
Where can I get another pot for my cooking kit?—ALBERT 
ANDERSON. 
Try National Supply Department, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Leather Braiding 
Where can I get a book on plaiting leather whips, etc?—Scout 
RosBert He. 
Mr. Lester Griswold, 623 Park Terrace, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Yucca 
Where can I get yucca wood for a fire sct?—ScovuT ROBERT 
CHEVALIER. 
Woodcraft Equipment Co., Independence, Mo., or Apache 
Yucca Shop, Box 54, Roswell, N. M. 


Bows and Arrows 

How can I learn to shoot bows and arrows?—Scovut Davin 
BEAND. 

See page 23 of the July 1927 issue of Boys’ Lire. Look at 
pictures of men shooting and see how it is done. See Boys’ 
Handbook, and merit badge pamphlet on Archery for in- 
structions. 


Sioux Talk 
Where can I get a book on Sioux language?—Luoyp HI. 
William Tompkins, San Diego, Calif. 


Samples of Wood 
William H. Redmond, P. O. Box 52, Johnson City, Tenn., 
wants to get small pieces of all kinds of wood for a collection. 


A Good Camp Name 
Give me an Indian name for a camp.—JouN D. Lous. 
Woapasum, Sunshine. 


Cover for ‘‘Boys’ Life’’ 
How can I make a cover for my Boys’ Life Magazines?— 
THOMAS JOHNSON. 
Take two pieces of pasteboard, punch holes near the back 
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edges, run a string or a thong through them as you 


in a bow knot or square knot. See also May 1927 issue. 


Skin 
How do I skin rabbits for tanning?—Joun A. DE 
SERPA, JR. 
See merit badge pamphlet on Taxidermy. 
long for this column. 


Instructions too 


Scout Prayer 
Is it good form to have a prayer at the scout meetings?— 
SHUNTLIFF MorGAN. 
Yes, decidedly. 


Forestry Books 
Where can I get books on Forestry?—OscaR COSKERY. 
Get the merit badge pamphlet on Forestry. There is a good 
list of books in it. 


Getting Supplies 

Where do we get merit badges and how much do they cost?— 
Scout EUGENE HERMANN. 

From the local council office; or ask your Scoutmaster to 
write to Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City, giving credentials. They cost 
15 to 20 cents each. 


A Quiver 
What material is used to make a quiver?-—ScouT CLARKSON, 
Skin or leather. 


. Fencing Foils 
Where can I get fencing foils?—RONALD Kipp. 
Alexander Taylor, 22 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Cubs Not Scouts 
Ts there such a thing as Cub Boy Scouts?—ScovutT Joun W. 
FESSELL. 
No. Cubs are not a part of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Cycling 
Where can I get a racing bicycle7-—MAvrIce VAN Horr. 
Any large sporting goods store and many mail order houses, 


Buried Turtle 
How does the turtle take care of himself during the cold weather? 
—D. Louis KNonr. 
Buries himself in the mud. 


Starting the Patrol 

Can you start a patrol with five or six boys?—WILLI1AM R. 
ADAMS. 

Yes. 

The National Anthem 

Should a person stand at attention and face the radio when the 
Star Spangled Banner is being played?—LONE ScouT CLARKE 
E. FULLER. 

This is quite proper but not required unless entire party is 
listening to a patriotic program. 


Raccoons’ Call 
Our patrol is the raccoon. Should we have a call for that?— 
Scout STANLEY Lass. 
Yes. Ee-00-ee-00. 
dog. 


Something like the whine of a small 


Join the Navy 
Where can I get information on joining the Navy?—RIcHARD 


OBRION. 
Write to the U. S. Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


Tests 
Can a scout take the athletic and swimming tests under 
Y. M. C. A. instructor not appointed by the Court of Honor?— 
WARREN HAGER. 
No. 


A Scout Photographer 
Where can I get information on developing pictures and the 
material needed?—Scovurt A. L. STATIL. 





Waking Up Your Troop 
How can I arouse interest in the troop?— 
PatroL LEADER. 
Have individual contests giving the scouts 
credit for attendance at meetings, payment 
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. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
- Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


Merit Badge Pamphlet on Photography. 


War Bonnets 
Please publish how to make Indian war 
bonnets —TuHoMAS HARVEY. 
See Boys’ Lire for September 1926. 
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Boy Scout 
Equipment Folder— 
Free! 


Tt contains all kinds of in- 
formation as to the right kind 
of equipment for hiking, 
camping and every sort of 
scoul activity. Sent free uf 
you address ‘Harry, The 
Guide,’ Room 856, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York Cily. 


» 

Bathing Suits 
An athletic two-piece style white worsted 
shirt and blue worsted trunks. 
It possesses style and comfort combined 
with soft, durable material. Proportioned 
and cut to give absolute freedom without 
binding or sagging whether wet or dry. 
Shirt and trunks are made of medium- 
weight pure worsted. 
No. 604. Boys’ Sizes, 26-34 $2.95 
No. 605. Men’s Sizes, 34-44 3.40 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 
No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new, practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all kinds 
of activity, whether it be in warm or cool 
weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. all 
wool material. In boys’ sizes 12 to 18 years. 
No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $4.95 
For men, order by collar size. 
No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.00 
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When you have hooked 


a regular Finny Thunderbolt, 
that rushes and plunges 
and leaps high— 


Official Boy Scout Equipment 
is always best for every Boy 


Scout activity, 


THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT SELLS INDIAN 
TEPEES, CANOES, ETC., WRITE FOR 
SPECIAL BOOKLET. 


Signal Flag Kits 


The best buy a scout can make. These 
kits afford a most unusual opportunity for 
obtaining complete signal flag outfits at 
less than the actual value of the case which 
holds them. Set consists of 2 pr. flags, 
1 pr. for semaphore signaling, provided with 
separate wooden sticks, and the other for 
Morse signaling with separate long metal 
rods in their sections. All are contained in 
a special heavy case, with adjustable shoul- 
der strap and rawhide thongs. 
No. 1498. Shipping weight 314 lbs. 
Price, 45 cents net 


Official Boy Scout Axes 
Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head 
for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 

No. 1510. “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 

No. 1507. “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 


The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 
Adopted after many months of experiment- 
ing and consultations with hunters, trappers 
and leading camping authorities. It is a 
decided improvement over any haversack 
on the market to-day and is the most 
practical article of a scout’s equipment. 
No. 573. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 
Price, $2.50 net 


Materials for Making Five- 
Foot Archery Set 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave, 
5’; 14 dozen ferrule arrowheads; 14 dozen 
selected birch shafts, 24’; turkey feathers 
for six arrows; waterproof glue for six 
arrows; piece of beeswax; grey flax for 
bow string. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 

No. 1543. Per Set, $3.50 


Ready Made Five-Foot 

Archery Set 
Consisting of one strong, well-finished, 
polished 5’ 0” bow and six 24” sharp 
pointed, decorated arrows. This is an 
exceptionally fine bow and arrow. Has 
from 20 to 30 pound pull. Shipping weight, 
3 lbs. 


No. 1542. Per Set, $4.75 


everywhere 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post- 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you find it neces- 
sary to send currency, have the letter regis- 
tered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post-office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be in- 
serted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover, drinking cup, and stew pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. Ship- 
ping weight, 3 lbs. 

No. 1200. Price, $2.25 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed 
in tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when 
wet, keeps contents cool. Fitted with re- 
movable adjustable shoulder strap. Can- 
teen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Ca- 
pacity slightly over one quart. Shipping 
weight, 2 lbs. 

No. 1466. Price, $2.75 











New Book on 
Swimming and Water 
Safety 

{ By FRED C. MILLS 
National Department of Camping 

Covers effective teaching and 
training in elementary and ad- 
vanced swimming; course of effec- 
tive life saving; diving; canoeing; 
camp waterfront protection meth- 
ods; water stunts. 








Every Scout and Scout Leader 
Should Have It 


No. 3681. -75 
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Kind of Aerial Wire 
What kind of aerial wire should I use for a 3-tube receiving set? 
How can I keep the aerial taut?@—T. T. Scudder, Jr. 
No. 14 bare copper or enamel wire. 
Use pulleys at both ends of the aerial or fasten one end and 
pull up the slack with the rope attached to the aerial at the 
end where the pulley is located. 


Carborundum Detector 
Where can I buy a carborundum stabilizer?—Charles Butler. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Music Disappears 

I have a crystal set. One minute the music is loud and the next 
minute faint. What causes it? 

Please tell me how to pick out a sensitive spot on a crystal by 
means of a buzzer. 

We have a RadiolaV. Would this affect receiving 
with my crystal set?—Horace Shaw, Jr. 

There is a loose connection in the set or else the 
crystal is poorly adjusted. There may be an aerial 
close to your wire. 

Connect the vibrator part of the buzzer to the 
ground wire of the receiver. Stuff the buzzer in a 
box with cotton or something to make it sound proof, 
unless you instal] the buzzer some distance from the 
set. Connect the buzzer in series with a dry battery 
and push button. Then as you operate the buzzer 
it will be heard in the phones. The loudest signal 
indicates the best spot on the crystal. Adjust the 
vibrator of the buzzer so that it produces a whistle- 
like note. Use only one battery because too much 
current will throw the crystal out of adjustment as 
rapidly as you find the sensitive spots and the life 
of the crystal will be shortened. 

Yes, if the aerials are close together and parallel. 


Power Tube Data 
1. Is it possible to use a ““C”’ battery on the radio 
frequency stages of amplification? 
2. Will a UX-112 help my set any if I use go 
volts “*B” battery? 








“Sparks” Tells 
How to Feature 
a Wave Trap 


trap along side the loop. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 






F YOU have a radio set connected with a loop antenna here is a 
good suggestion to increase the range and volume: Place a wave 
Connect an outdoor antenna to one 
terminal of the trap and connect the ground (cold water pipe or radiator) 
to the other terminal of the trap. Tune the set as usual and then tune 
the trap until the signal is loudest. 
positions but close to the loop until the best location is found. 

There is no connection between the outdoor antenna and the loop. 
Energy picked up by the outdoor wire is transferred to the loop by 
induction, resulting in greater signal strength, more distance stations 
and sharp tuning. 


Move the trap around in different 






3. I have a go volt “B” eliminator. Can I increase the 
voltage to 135 by adding a 45-volt battery in series with the 
eliminator?— Henry W. Northrup. 

1. The voltage on the radio frequency stages is seldom 
higher than 45 or 67 volts. Therefore, a “‘C” battery is not 
generally used on the radio frequency amplifier unit because 
the voltage is not excessive. 

2. The UX-112 would not be effective unless 135 volts are 
used. 

3. Connect the extra 45-volt battery on the last tube 
(power tube) in accordance with directions furnished with 
the tube and let the eliminator supply the voltage for the 
other tubes 


No Aerial —No Ground! 
1. How long will a vacuum tube detector last? 
2. Please explain the following: When I disconnect the 
antenna from the set and hold it near the antenna 
binding post, about three inches away, the waves will 
jump the gap and still get into the set. Why doesn’t 
the same thing happen in a lightning arrester where 
the gap is tiny?—Harold Depew. 

1. Approximately 1,000 hours if properly oper- 
ated. 

2. The waves do not jump the gap but reach the 
set through the ground. The wiring and coils in 
the set also pick up some energy just like an antenna 
and that is why some sets will operate without 
antenna and ground connections. The incoming 
radio impulses are very weak compared with the 
static charges which are powerful enough to jump 
the air gap in the arrester. 


Increasing the Crystal’s Volume 


Is there any way of using a loudspeaker on a 
crystal set?—Lavon Dodd. 

The crystal will work well on local stations 
with loudspeaker intensity if a two stage audio 
amplifier is connected to the detector circuit. This 
type of circuit gives fine tone quality, but is not 
good for reception more than twenty miles. 








: How to Build a Wave Trap 


HE Federal Radio Commission’s new wave-length assign- 

ments have been in effect since June and asa result there has 
been less interference. Nevertheless, there have been numerous 
requests for constructional data of a wave trap. Some boys 
apparently want to make their sets tune sharper than ever. 

Sparks Chard’s first advice in this connection is not to 
use too long an antenna. The best plan to derive sharper 
tuning is to use a wire about 1oo feet long, including the 
lead-in. If the broadcasting station is near by, point the 
antenna at right angles to the transmitting aerial. 

When a receiving set is located close to a powerful broad- 
casting station, listeners are able to hear that near-by station 
over a considerable range of the dial because of what are known 
as “forced oscillations.”’ F 

This can best be described by referring to that 


while the tuner dial is set to offer an easy path for the desired 
wave which, therefore, passes through your receiver and is 
registered. Therefore, this circuit must be connected in such 
a manner that it can be tuned to the undesired wave. 

“The circuit consists of a coil of wire and a condenser, 
either of which may be variable. A diagram with explanation 
appears on page 41. It probably is simpler to use a variable 
condenser which may be of the twenty-three-plate type, and 
can be purchased for a nominal sum in any store handling 
radio equipment. 

“Next, obtain a small coil of about twenty-five or thirty 
turns of small wire, any size in the neighborhood of 24 or 26 
B and S gauge, or if you have a so-called honeycomb or spider- 
web coil, so much the better. 





analogy of a pond of water after a pebble has been 
thrown into it. Waves radiate from the center of 
disturbance. At some little distance from the center 
the waves are regular and travel smoothly, but near 
where the stone struck the water, and particularly 
if it was a large one, there are a large number of 
irregular splashes. 

Any device designed to be affected by the regular 
waves would also be troubled by these irregular 
splashes or waves. It is the same thing in radio, 
and the problem is to so arrange matters that these 
irregular splashes can be deflected or so handled 
as not to interfere. 

In a radio set the operator desires to pick up the 
tune or, as before named, the regular wave and weed 
out the irregular or forced oscillations. This may 
be done in several ways by devices called traps or 
filters. Sparks will pass on a very simple one— 
something a broadcast listener can construct for 
himself with simple apparatus as described by C. 
W. Horn, an engineer of Station KDKA. 

“The trap that I am about to describe is so 
arranged and connected that it tends to offer a very 
low resistance path to the wave that is not wanted, 





Robert Marx of New York, owner of amateur station 2AZK, has 





foreign countries on the 4o-meter wave length 


talked with twelve 


“This coil, however, can easily be made by winding about 
twenty-five or thirty turns of wire on a cardboard tube two or 
three inches in diameter. Caution! Do not wind on a metal 
tube. 

“Connect this inductance in series with the variable con- 
denser and connect this combination across your receiving 
set between the antenna binding post and the ground 
binding post. 

“This is so that energy from the antenna also can flow 
through the filter circuit, or, as we have described, ‘inductance 
and capacity in series,’ through to the ground as well as 
enter the receiving set. Make sure that there is no coupling 
between these two circuits, and in order to prevent this, 
keep the filter circuit several feet away from the receiving 
apparatus. 

“‘ After having done all this, we are now ready to 
try it out. Wait until a local station begins operat- 
ing and then try to tune in another station. That 
means you have set your dial at the point where 
the desired station can be heard, but it is being 
interfered with by the local station. 

““Now adjust the variable condenser of the filter 
circuit until the interference has been reduced to a 
minimum, at the same time readjusting your re- 
ceiving set so that the desired staticn comes in as 
strong as it is possible to make same. A little prac- 
tice will soon enable you to obtain sharp tuning. 

“This filter circuit is not 100 per cent. perfect, but 
it is believed that for the amount of money invested 
and the simplicity of this arrangement the results 
are worth while. 

“‘This device depends upon low losses ‘in the filter, 
particularly in the condenser. Great care should be 
taken to make sure the variable condenser used is a 
‘low-loss’ condenser. There are several good types 
manufactured. 

“This device will drain unwanted waves off the 
antenna, but it will not tune out undesired frequencies 
from the receiving circuit itself.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Readers’ Page 


Scouts Help Lindy 
By David K. Breed 

HEN more than half a million people lined 

Lindell Boulevard and other streets for several 

miles this morning, to pay tribute to the hero 

of the day, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, the 
scouts were right on the job. Lining the curbstones for 
blocks in the residential district, they had a part in 
holding back this great, seething mass of humanity. The 
people of St. Louis have such a respect for the scouts that the 
crowd was orderly, and the boys had practically no trouble in 
keeping the street clear for Lindbergh. 

As the parade left Union Boulevard, escorted 
by motorcycle policemen and an automobile 
containing high officials of the police depart- 
ment, it made its way slowly eastward, past the 
tens of thousands who had gathered in front of 
the palatial Lindell Boulevard mansions. 

With quick step, meanwhile, two hundred 
Boy Scouts, in two columns of fours, swung into 
Lindell just west of Spring Avenue and halted, 
to await the great hero. As Lindbergh’s auto- 
mobile came between the two columns of 
scouts, they marched quickly and lightly for- 
ward to escort him past grandstand and side- 
walk throng of possibly 40,000 wildly cheering 
men, women and children. People hung from 
the very cornices of the high Masonic buildings 
and cheered as the parade halted and the 
scouts did a “fours” movement and, in 


‘single file, faced the hero. From the grandstand came members 
‘of Troop 2, who made the Colonel an honorary member of their 


troop and presented him with a scout knife, while one of their 
number approached the automobile behind the aviator’s, and 
presented his mother, Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh, with some 
beautiful flowers. When the automobiles had moved on, the 
Guard of Honor was disbanded, and those 200 scouts (of whom 
[ was one) turned their efforts to helping other scouts control 
the crowd. 

It was a great day for Lindbergh, for the crowd, and for the 
scouts. Although almost every scout in the city was on 
hand, the Field Executives in command were short of boys, and 
did a great piece of work in controlling the vast throng with 
the few thousand scouts at their disposal. Police and soldiers 
were extensively used east of Grand Boulevard, but for seven- 
teen blocks the scouts outnumbered the police fifty to one, 
and did 2 great work. 


Another Iron Horse 
By Henry Comstock 
HEN not in use a twelve-foot Iron Horse comes to be 
regarded rather as a white elephant. But for the Scout 
troop striving to outdo its rival in a stunt-night program it 
proves a welcome ally. 

With piston rods oscillating and sparks flying from the 
smoke stack and drive wheel tires it takes the center of the 
stage, where, to the unrestrained merriment of the spectators, 
it is converted into a sanitary lunch car by the motley crew. 

The construction of such a vehicle is not beyond the scope 
of anyone possessing a hacksaw, patience and a hand drill. 
After studying through the medium of old prints and photo- 
graphs the outstanding character- 
istics of the wood-consuming engines 
fashionable in the early “fifties,” I 
made a visit to a local junk pile, 


position by cotter pins on the inside and the inner surfaces 
of wooden journal boxes on the outside. The two blocks on 
each side are held two feet apart by an equal number of angle 
irons procured from a bed-spring frame. They clinch the 
journals on top and bottom and are bound to their corre- 
sponding members on the opposite face by strap iron at the 
ends and a heavy bolster beam at the center. This beam 
contains the pivot pin. To add a touch of realism a tin lid 
may be screwed to the outer surface of each of the boxes and 
heavy coil springs attached to the ends of the buffer beam. 


The bushings on the frame are now dropped down over the , 












truck pins and the uninteresting part of the work is at 
an end. 

Two Ford wheels with tin counterweights and dowel piston- 
rod pins attached to their spokes are wedged onto a pipe axle 
which runs through holes in the frame located at a height 
which permits the wheels to revolve with an inch clearance 
from the floor. A large drum is built up on the center of the 
axle, and at a convenient distance to the rear a quarter-horse- 
power electric motor is bolted to the frame. A belt is attached 
to the drum and shaft wheel. This belt should be rather loose. 
A lever like that on a coaster wagon is pivoted to an upright in 
such a way as to bear down on the belt at will, thereby quick- 
ening the pace of the wheels. <A ludicrous effect is obtained by 
having the wheels revolve in a direction contrary to that of the 
engine itself. 

Around this mechanism a wooden frame is raised for the 
cab. Beaver board faces are nailed to this furring strip skelc- 
ton with upholstery tacks, which give the appearance of rivets. 
The coal car is formed in a like manner. The boiler is now 
lowered and held in place by sections of barrel hoops. The 
back of this boiler enters the cab through a cut in the front 
of the latter. Two five-gallon cylinders are nailed to the main 
frame directly above the forward truck. 

The piston-rod action can be made as complex as desired. 
The arrangement on the nineteen-twenty-six consisted of 
a piston rod which slid back and forth in a wooden channel 
and an intercepting rod which crossed and recrossed its neigh- 
bor at each revolution. 

The boiler is surmounted by such protuberances as a steam 
dome fashioned from a dismembered oil-stove; a smokestack 
which owes much of its pleasing appearance to a talking 


Trailing the Kidnappers 


The Further Adventures of Ad and Algy 


machine horn; anescutcheon bell dangling in a cast-iron mirror 
frame, a Vichy-bottle whistle, brass bedstead hand rails, and 
a film container headlight. 

Slats from a lawn swing are embodied in the extended cow- 
catcher and an auto connecting rod comes to its own as a 
coupling. 

By riveting a knife blade to the crosshead, that is to say, the 
part of the piston rod which moves in the wooden channel, 
thus converting that object into an effective meat slicer, 
attaching catsup bottles to the pilots to take the place of 
flag holders and using the number plate for a one-legged 
stool, and the headlight and coal-car for a refrigerator and 
dining table respectively, the lunch-car stunt is made 
possible. 

Coffee is boiled over the funnel and served in the engine’s 
bell. Chaos is added to the scene by an unexpected dis- 
charge of fireworks from the former. 

In following instructions of this nature it is well to bear in 
mind, however, that your locomotive must be a product of 
your junk pile, altered to meet its limitations or opportunities. 


Life-saving and Resuscitation 
By Scout Allen Salvesen 


HE world wasn’t so bad after all, thought 

Tommy Briggs as he walked briskly up the 
steps of the Red Cross office. He had 
passed his life-saving test the day before, and 
was now going to receive his medal. The 
quiet gentleman at the desk gave him his 
medal and certificate, and it was a proud 
Tommy that walked out of the office with his medal gleaming 
on his coat lapel. 

When Tommy walked in the street many admiring glances 
fell on his athletic figure. Tommy had to pass a long strip of 
beach, and for many hours he usually sat there watching 
nature’s paint blots go floating by. To-day, however, Tommy 
would have gone past had he not heard a lady yelling at the 
top of her voice, “Save him, save him, my husband, save him!” 
Tommy at once shed his heavy clothing, and swam toward the 
drowning man. The man was of great strength, as Tommy saw, 
as the veins in his throat were bulging like taut cords, and the 
muscles of his arms were like balloons. Would this man be too 
much for him? Could he remember the tests he had passed 
the night before so well? Such were the thoughts that swam 
through Tommy’s mind. Well, anyway, he’d try his best. 
He swam to the rear of the man and got a hair carry. The 
man had stopped struggling, and Tommy knew he had be- 
come unconscious. 

When he had reached the shallow water the man’s wife 
came wading in the water and leaning against the unconscious 
man, moaned, ‘‘He’s dead, he’s dead.”” Tommy gave her 
a shove, and proceeded to shore. He at once started to give 
the man artificial respiration. His hands and arms were 
aching after one hour of hard work. “God,” he thought, 
“would he die too.” “‘Get—help,” he gasped to the hys- 
terical woman next to him. She understood, and Tommy 
saw her disappearing form in the gathering dusk. 

Tommy’s breath was coming in gasps, his stomach 
muscles were aching, and his heart was beating like a sledge- 
hammer. Wouldn’t the man ever come to life? Tommy ut- 
tered a short prayer, and as if his prayer was answered, 
the man moved! breathed! 

A short grim smile appeared on 
Tommy’s face. He looked up; he 
had heard footsteps. In the dusk he 





where cast-offs immediately sug- 
gested their possibilities. 

Since the entire weight of the con- 
traption (some four hundred pounds, 
if the engineer and fireman come 
under’ that definition) is to be sup- 
ported by two trucks pivoted to 
a wooden under-frame, it is obvious 
that those parts require exceptional 
strength. 

The latter consists of two twelve- 
foot sections of 2” x 6”’ planking held 
parallel to each other by means of 
three saddles of the same material. 
These are located at distances of two, 
six and ten feet from the forward 
ends of the planks. In the upper sur- 
faces of the first and second, concave 
arcs are cut to accommodate the 
curved walls of a galvanized hot 
water boiler. Through the bottoms 
of the first and third centrally lo- 
cated holes are bored to act as bush- 
ings for the truck pins. 

These trucks have four wheels 
apiece, obtained in my case from 
discarded lawn mowers. They are 
placed on pipe axles and held in 
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PART V 


The road taken by Ad, the 
dog detective, led in a spiral 
and ended in a quarry located 
in the center of the hills. The 
road taken by Algy and Beren- 
garia formed a_ semicircle 
around the quarry center (see 
accompanying map). The 
road by which Algy returned 
in his search for Ad was also 
more or less of a semicircle 
leading back to the starting 
point. It was only when Algy 
arrived at the end of this road 
that he discovered his mistake. 

Following the road to the 
quarry he found Ad sniffing 
around the edge of a deep 
quarry hole which was filled 
with water. Drawing close 
he found that Ad was smelling 
a large footprint stamped in 
a light sprinkling of quarry 
dust on a flat piece of rock. 
“Big Bart’s,” gasped Algy. 
“But I must be certain and to 
make sure I’ll measure it.” 
While getting ready his mea- 
suring ‘tape his companion, 


This is the fourth installment of a serial. 





ENTRANCE TO ROAD 
LEADING THROUGH HILLS. 


Can You Finish It—For $10.00? 


Berengaria, grew curious as 
to what Ad was sniffing and 
decided that she too would in- 
vestigate. One sniff and the 
quarry dust tickled his nos- 
trils. A violent sneeze and, 
presto, the footprint was 
blown to the four winds! 

Algy, though sadly disap- 
pointed, was not baffled. 
would find some other clue. 
All around the quarry hole 
were high perpendicular walls. 
As Algy surveyed them his 
eye caught a small piece of 
paper stuck in a crevice about 
twenty feet up the cliff. Be- 
side this cleft was a smooth, 
rounded, projecting boulder 
which would be a nice perching 
place if Algy could only get 
there. There was a distance 
of about ten feet across the 
deep water to a point directly 
under the boulder, while above 
the uulder there was a pro- 
jecting ledge which prevented 
one from reaching the perch 
from above. Algy must get 
there and gt that paper at 
all costs. jut how? 


As you see, the installment ends with its characters in a difficulty. 


For the best solution of the problem, told in two hundred words or less, BOYS’ LIFE will award a prize of $1.00, 


the Editors being the judges. 


Send your solution to reach this office on or before August 15th, addressed to ‘‘ The Editors, Readers’ Page 
Contest, BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City.” 
Any reader may compete and may introduce one new character, but only one—a human being, an animal, a 


bird or a fish. 


Manuscripts must be typed or written legibly in ink on paper 8% by 11 inches. None will be returned, and 
no letters will be written in regard to them. 


saw oncoming figures, and then com- 
plete darkness. When he awoke he 
was lying on a white bed. Nurses 
were gathered around the bed, and 
when he opened his eyes he thought 
that they breathed a sigh of relief. 
The same quiet gentleman came 
toward him and pinned a gold 
medal on him—not for passing a 

test, but for saving a life. 
Abandoned Phosphate Mines 

in Florida 
By Scout Stuart Godfrey 
EAR Lakeland, Florida, where 
I live, there are a number of 
phosphate mines. These mines where 
excavated have left huge basins, 
acres in extent, and from ten to 
twenty feet in depth. These ex- 
cavations through seepage and the 
abundance of rainfall in this coun- 
try have made small lakes. These 
lakes now an have abundance of fish 
of different varieties, though mostly 
bass. 
As to how these -fish come to be 
there, there seems to be a great 
(Concluded on page 55) 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co- 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

Please mail without cost to me a copy of the 
booklet, “Dyskinesia”, which tells how t to avoid 
and how to ov 
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DYSKINESIA 


T is safe to say that Dyskinesia 
—pronounced Dis-kin-ees-ia 
—causes distress to more 
persons than any other physical 
ailment. 


Dyskinesia makes people old 
before their time. It is a cause 
of dyspepsia, sick headaches, 
colds and inflammation of the 
intestines. When neglected it 
may induce or aggravate rheu- 
matism, gall-bladder trouble, 
disease of the kidneys and other 
serious maladies, 

For the millions of sufferers 
from this ailment here is good 
news— 

Dyskinesia is both preventable 


and curable, but not by drugs, 
many of which at first relieve 


wa 
et 


but later make the condition 
worse than it was. 


The successful treatment for 
Dyskinesia is based on an un- 
derstanding of health habits that 
can easily be acquired by almost 
anybody. In its splendid fight 


for better health and less sick- 
ness, medical science can be given 
credit for another great victory. 


Every family should 
send for a copy of 
the helpful booklet, 
“Dyskinesia”. It 
tells in plain English 
how a vast amount 
of needless distress 
and serious illness 
can be prevented. 
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The booklet, “ Dyskinesia”, one of the 
latest printed by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Comp 1 





y, will bly be o 
value to more people than any booklet 
this Company has ever offered for free 
distribution. 

The Metropolitan, since the inception 
of its welfare work, has printed and dis- 
tributed more than 400,000,000 booklets 
and pamphlets dealing with the cause and 
prevention of most of the common 


diseases which afflict the people of the 
United States and Canada. 


The free booklet service is an important 
part of Metropolitan work for the promo- 
tion of health and the 
mortality. 

The Metropolitan strongly advises all 
readers of this announcement to send for 
a copy of “Dyskinesia”’. 
without charge. 


reduction of 


It will be mailed 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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What Lone Scouting Has 
Meant to Me 

By George Gray, L.S.C., La 

lesa, New Mexico 

INCE I became a Lone 

Scout in October, 1926, I 
have enjoyed it more than I 
ever enjoyed being a member of 
any other organization. 

There have been wonderful 
hikes, meetings and picnics 
that every one liked. With 
the enjoyment, however, I 
learned how to tie knots, how to bandage and 
other first-aid work, how to cook, how to make a 
log cabin, how to swim, how to follow the trail, 
how to signal, and many things a boy wishes to 
know, because he can put them into practice 
and proudly show other boys how to do them. 

For the boys who grow tired of only the 
tests there is the Booster Button, and the 
contributing honors for the boy who enjoys 
literature—and what 
boy does not show 
with pride the medals 
he has won? 

Lone Scouting has 
also kept me from mis- 
chief. When I return 
from school, instead 
of loafing with some 
friends and causing 
trouble I work on my 
degrees, or on other 
interesting projects or 
tests in scouting. 

After studying the 
degrees for awhile, I 
began to notice the 
flowers and plants, and 
I soon began to see 
what an_ interesting 
world we are living in. 

In doing my daily 
good turns I found a 
way to put into prac- 
tice what I had learned, 
such as first-aid work. 
Not only was I doing 
my duty but I also 
gained more friends. 

In all, Lone Scouting 
has done much for me 
and I do not consider 
it time lost but as time 
well spent in learning 
things that every boy 
should know. 


Journal: 
Richmond, Ky., 


your paper. 


Tennessee Scout 
Bond Rounds 
Them Up 
“Not long ago I 

moved into Ten- 
nessee, and I think I 
was very fortunate 
when I dropped into so 
fine a community. I 
had not been here two 
weeks until I had six 
boys interested in be- 
coming Lone Scouts. 

“I suggested form- 
ing a tribe, and every 
one was for it right 
away, so on Saturday night we gathered at one 
of the scout’s homes where we discussed the 
problems of a tribe and I secured the names 
and fees of six boys. After they had received 
their Handbooks they began to get new mem- 
bers right along. Whiie waiting for the con- 
stitution to arrive, we have gathered together 
fourteen good scouts, every one interested, and 
some have passed their first degree. This makes 
the success of our tribe look bright. 

“The parents of every one are interested. 
Imagine fourteen boys all eating oyster soup 
and giving their hearty yel’s for Mr. Hendrix, 
our Lone Scout Guide. Mr. Hendrix is the 
father of two of the most interested scouts of 
the tribe. The tribe has adopted the name of 
Tennessee Beaver, as the meetings are held 
at Beaver Ridge on Beaver Creek.”—LOoNE 
Scout W. F. Bonn, Byington, Tenn. 


Lone Scouting in Hudson Falls 


AST December I happened to receive a 
copy of Boys’ Lire which told how to form 
the Lone Scout Tribe in the rural districts. I 


Tribes welcome.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Lone Scout 





Kentucky Lone Scout Camp 


§oov T Executive J. R. Benjamin, of 
the Daniel Boone Council of Kentucky, 
Boy Scouts of America, Winchester, Ky., 

writes this letter which is printed on the 
Lone Scout page of the Farmers Home 


“Through Lone Scout Edward Tevis, of 
I have learned that you 
publish a Lone Scout page each month in 
I have offered the services of 
Camp Shawnee, the official Boy 
Camp of the Daniel Boone Council of 
Kentucky, to any Lone Saouts that may 
want to spend a week in the open. 
planning on opening the last week in June 
with a camp engineers force and run full 
blast all through the month of July. 

Our camp is fourteen miles east of Win- 
chester, at Indian Fields railroad station 
and post office, on Lulbegrod Creek, and con- 
sists of go acres of rolling, wooded terrain 
and some fine old buildings. 
first year there, and there are many improve- 
ments we want to make, but we will certainly 
make any of the Lone Scouts and their 


Kentucky Lone Scouts may learn more 
about the camp from Scout Executive Ben- 
jamin or Lone Scout Edward Tevis, R. R. 
No. 5, Richmond, Ky. 


BOYS’ LIFE 






immediately sent for books, 
application blanks, and so forth. 
The first of January I was ap- 
pointed local Lone Scout Guide. 
With this appointment I got 
busy forming a tribe. After a 
few weeks of talking Lone 
Scout work in my section, 
Washington County, I received 
six applications for member- 
ship. With the tribe well 
started, I made another drive, 
this time bringing in ‘five 
more, totaling eleven members. 

After electing our officers, Sachem, Scribe, 
Wampum Bearer, and Chief, we applied 
for a charter for our tribe which we named 
the Kingsbury Mohawk Lone Scout Tribe. 
—Witson Hunt, L. S. O., Hudson Falls, 
ee A 
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One Lone Scout’s Personal History 
HILE looking 
through ‘The 

Furrow’ last fall I saw 

a page about the Lone 


Scouts. I had never 
heard of the Lone 
Scouts before, but 


when I read the page 
and saw that they 
were connected with 
the Boy Scouts, I 
wanted to join. Of 
course, I knew some- 
thing about the Boy 


Scouts. The nearest 
troop is nine miles 
away. 


I joined the Lone 
Scouts last November. 
I don’t think any boy 
in America can join 
a greater organization 
than the Boy Scouts. 
I try to be a one hun- 
dred per cent Scout. 
I take Boys’ Lire, The 
Lone Scout, and an 
Alsap. Boys’ Lire 
is the greatest maga- 
zine I have ever read. 
It has been worth 
several times the price 
tome. The Scout pro- 
gram has enriched me 
mentally, physically, 
and morally. 

Since November I 
have secured six new 
members. We have 
organized a tribe and 
have decided to call it 
The Lone Wolf Tribe. 
We have big plans for 
the future. I have fol- 
lowed the directions in 
the Lone Scout Hand- 


Scout 


We are 


This is our 


book.”—HENry W. 
Sneed, Springfield, 
Tenn. 


Lone Scout Polder- 
vaart’s Sixteen- 
mile Walk 


ONE Scout Arie Poldervaart, of Spirit 

Lake, Iowa, walked sixteen miles on May 
1st to see Director O. H. Benson, who was 
passing through Northern Iowa. Scout Arie 
has been responsible for getting the Spirit 
Lake Chamber of Commerce to sponsor Scout- 
ing and has helped to organize scout troops in 
town notwithstanding his busy life as senior 
in high school, editor of an ALSAP and his 
active life on a farm eight and a half miles out 
of town. This is real Scouting. 


Lone Scout Wins Heroism Certificate 


A CERTIFICATE of Heroism has been 

granted to Lone Scout Bertie E. Weaver, 
Scottville, N. C., member of Lone Scout Tribe 
No. 1758, Piney Creek, N.C. The Lone Scout 
was swimming with his friend, Ray Blevins, when 
Blevins sank to the rocky bottom of the river. 
Bertie immediately went to his help and man- 
aged to get his friend ashore. We congratu- 
late Lone Scout Weaver on his bravery and on 
the credit he has brought to the Boy Scout 
organization. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Lindbergh—He Was Prepared 


By O. K. Armstrong 


“you can tell the Boy Scouts of America 
that their own motto, ‘Be Prepared,’ is 
the greatest factor of success in life!” 

This is the message that Col. Chas. A. 
Lindbergh, “lone eagle” of the vast skies and 
seas, gave to Boy Scouts of his own land in a 
special interview a few hours after the ship 
that brought him back to a wildly cheering 
America docked at Washington. 

President Coolidge himself had pinned on 
the breast of this young man the first flying 
cross ever given by our government. He had 
been honored in the few hours since he left the 
Memphis, swift cruiser that brought him back 
from France, by cabinet members, senators, 
members of Congress, and thousands of 
citizens all over America. 

The Navy had considered it an honor to 





bring him back home. The Army sent picked 
troops to meet and escort him in a great parade 
around the capitol. Airplanes roared and 
soared overhead. The Marine band, called the 
“President’s own,” played for him in the 
Washington auditorium. The Smithsonian 
Institution presented him with the Langley 
medal for distinguished achievement in flying. 
Hundreds of cities sent medals, flowers, tele- 
grams, gifts of all kinds—all eager to welcome 
back the tall, modest young man who had 
stepped into his glistening plane in New 
York and had put out, alone and fearless, 
across the broad and dangerous Atlantic. 
Why had they honored him thus? He had 
planned a task calling for all the pioneering 
and dauntless spirit of the Vikings of olden 
days and bravely had carried on to success. 


Message to Scouts 

It was difficult to reach Lindbergh for 
this message to the Boy Scouts of America, 
for thousands of people wanted to grasp the 
hands that had held the controls of the gallant 
“Spirit of St. Louis” on that historic flight, and 
thousands of organizations wanted delegations 
to meet him. He was in the temporary White 
House with his mother as guests of President and 
Mrs. Coolidge, and was carefully guarded. But 
when he found that the request was for a word 
of greeting for the patriotic young Americans in 
the troops of the Boy Scouts he readily agreed. 
His face lighted up and his eyes twinkled. 

“The Boy Scouts of to-day will be the 
flyers of to-morrow,” he said, “and they will be 
the men of action of the future. These boys 
will be the leaders in all walks of life, because 
Scouting will make them prepared!” 

This young American who has been honored 


by kings and presidents would not talk about 
himself as an example of what preparedness 
would do. He was too modest. He did not 
refer to himself at all except when asked direct 
questions about what he had done. But 
in the nearby room of the White House were 
about a dozen of his “‘buddies.”” They knew 


how well he had been prepared for his task. |. 


One was a captain from St. Louis in the same 
Missouri National Guard flying unit with 
“Lindy.” Another was manager of the flying 
field where the hero had trained. Several 
others were eagles of the air-mail service, and 
had flown over the wide prairies of the West 
with him. 

These men knew him and knew the strength 
of character that sent the intrepid flyer out on 
his journey. They knew from associating with 





him that he had made a part of his life the 
principles held sacred in Scouting. They knew 
that the words used by the President in‘present- 
ing the medal a short while before were true: 

“Some of the qualities noted by the Army 
officers who examined him for promotion, as 
shown by the files of the War Department are 
as follows: Intelligent, industrious, dependable, 
alert, serious, energetic, stable, efficient, 
frank, modest, congenial, a man of good moral 
habits, and regular in all his business transac- 
tions.” So spoke the President of Lindbergh, 
quoting his former officers. Then Coolidge 
said, ‘“‘One of the officers expressed the belief 
that the young man would successfully com- 
plete everything he undertakes.” 

Wrapped up in these terms of praise are 
principles of the Scout Law. Especially do we 
see that he was trustworthy and obedient in the 
eyes of his superiors, in that he was dependable; 
he was friendly, for he was congenial; and he 
was loyal to the best within him, for he was 
energetic and efficient. To be a man “of good 
moral habits and regular in all his business 
implies cleanliness, truthfulness, and other 
qualities to which scouts aspire. 

Before my short interview ended, Lindy’s 
bronzed face grew serious. 

“Preparation must include a mastery of all 
the details connected with one’s work,” he said. 
““When one knows, he should go ahead and do. 
A scout must learn to carry on until the task 
is finished.” 

Surely this hero, of whom it had been 
predicted that he would successfully complete 
everything he undertakes, knows what “carry- 
ing on” means! 

“Tell the boys I am for ’em!” he concluded, 
with that famous smile and a wave of the hand. 
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Winner—Raymond Aesch (Age 14), Charleston, IIl. 
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I SUBSCRIBED to “BOYS’ LIFE” nearly 

two years ago, learning of its excellent 
stories and departments through a boy friend. 
You may be sure I am grateful to that boy now. 
He loaned me several copies and after reading 
them I became very interested. I earned a 
small sum weekly by gardening, mowing grass 
and carrying ashes at one home. I saved up 
$2.00 in a month from this weekly sum. 

I had been surprised at fhe way my boy 
friend awaited his copy of BOYS’ LIFE each 
month, but after I began to receive copies of 
my own, I no longer wondered. 


1927 


For every or any real boy “BOYS’ LIFE” 
is just “‘the thing.” It has so many kinds of 
stories and departments and other interests 
that it cannot fail to interest everyone. A 
boy can have the best kind of boys stories as 
well as the privilege of asking questions 
through Dan Beard’s Scouting Section or 
through the “Listening Post.” 

For scouts, ‘BOYS’ LIFE” is a great help, 
and I have never known one subscriber of 
“BOYS’ LIFE” who stopped subscribing to 
it. That is proof enough of its worth, interest 
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Under the strain of a “dog 
fight’’ a plane is frequently 
thrown out of alignment to 
such an extent that con- 
stant pressure must be 
kept on one end of the rud- 
der bar to hold the plane on 
line of flight. Before the end 
of a two hour patrol this 
pressure on the sole of the 
air boot produces excru- 
ciating pain which only a 
strong, well-formed foot 
can be sure of enduring. 


Even in flying 


. .. American soldiers learned how 
much they owed to strong, well- 
formed feet developed in school days 


CUTTLING across the field 
at 70 miles an hour while 
moccasined feet beat a tattoo on 
the rudder bar to keep the tiny 
combat plane on line of flight . . . 
Then the two hour patrol with 
the rudder stirrup pressing into 
the soles of the pilot’s feet... 
Perhaps a “dog fight” when the 
feet played almost as great a part 
as the hands in guiding the tiny 
planes that swarmed around like 
dancing gnats... 
* _ 

In most Southern states only 
one—at most two—out of each 20 
men tested for the Army and Air 
Service were found to have defec- 
tive feet. But in many Northern 
and Western states as highasonein 
four suffered from flat or weak feet. 
Specialists explained this by 
the kind of shoes these men had 
worn in the games and everyday 
wear of their grade and high 


THE “RENOWN” 


A New Keds with closed 
vamp for athletic wear. ' 
Comes in white or brown. » - 


They are not Keds 


school period. 


In the Far West — home of 
husky cow punchers and out-of- 
door men—heavy, ill-fitting shoes 
had cramped and deformed grow- 
ing bones and muscles. 


But in the South where lighter, 
looser shoes are more normally 
worn, young feet had developed 
naturally, strongly. 


Keds give barefoot freedom 
without barefoot dangers. 


Keds—the Shoe of Champions 
And of course Keds are ideal for sports 
on turf or floor, and for everyday wear. 
The winners of the National Boys’ 
Singles, Doubles, Indoor Singles and 
many other Tennis Championships during 
1926 wore Keds. 

They cost from $1.25 to $4.50. Keds 
are made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 
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in athletic footwear at the Good- 
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UICKER than it takes to tell 

it, you can get these shoes off 
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off again! Beat all the boys undress- 
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It has helped more fellows to get 
Buescher Saxophones and become 
good players than anything that 
has ever been done for the Boys 
who read this magazine. It will 
help you. When you see how easy 
it is to get a Buescher Saxophone; 
how easy it is to learn to play a Buescher, 
and how much fun you are going to have, ts 
you just can’t help doing it. se 


our Copy is FREE 


Right now, while you are thinking about it, clip the coupon below, fill in 
your name and address and mail it for your free copy of this wonderful 
“Story of the Saxophone.” This does not obligate you in any way. We 
just want to tell you all about the 9 different Buescher Saxophones; about 
the lessons given with each new instrument and the easy terms. This is 
your big chance to become a ‘“‘somebody.”’ Send the coupon today sure. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 2060 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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“‘T hope you don’t cut yourself with it,” the 
lad remarked. “I certainly hope so,” the 
recipient replied, “‘and thank you very much.” 

Smiling in a grave way, Lindbergh shook 
hands with the three Scouts and bowed. Mayor 
Miller grinned broadly and shook the boys’ 
hands, too. 


Bouquet for Mrs. Lindbergh 

Meanwhile, Scout George Langenberg was 
handing a big bouquet of roses to Mrs. Lind- 
bergh, in the next machine. She smiled and 
said ““Thank you.” Bronson Corbett gave 
her a copy of a Scout Magazine, telling her it 
contained a letter from Walter W. Head, Presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of America, and James 
E. West, Chief Scout Executive, announcing 
that Lindbergh was made a Scout in accordance 
with a constitutional provision for honorary 
membership for those who perform exploits of 
exceptional character. The flyer’s mother 
drew a rose from the bunch for young Corbett, 
who proposed to save it with the Troop 
archives. 

Mr. L. L. Hotchkiss, Activities Director, 
and Scoutmaster E. B. Langenberg, who repre 
sented the St. Louis Scouts on the Citizens 
Committee, were responsible for the arrange- 
ments. 


Gold Honor Medals 

HE National Court of Honor has awarded 

five Gold Honor medals to Scouts, one of 
them posthumously to Scout Harold Herman, 
age thirteen, of Portsmouth, Ohio, who lost his 
life in trying to rescue his chum, Harold 
Eckfeld, from drowning. Eckfeld was in serious 
trouble when his companions, none of whom 
could swim, called to Scout Herman. Run- 
ning down to the water’s edge, although an 
indifferent swimmer, he plunged in with all his 
clothes on. After a struggle he grasped the 
drowning boy by the hair and began towing him 
ashore, shouting to his companions, “I can 
do it, fellows; within twe feet of the bank, 
in the swift current, his strength gave out, 
the drowning boy got a hold on him, and they 
both went down, and were drowned before help 
could reach them. 

The other recipients of this, the highest 
honor award, in Scouting are as follows: 

Richard Fitzmorris, Eagle Scout of Boston, 
Mass., who rescued one of his fellow Scouts 
who had fallen into a deep hole while trying 
to walk across the Charles River. 

Samuel Lancaster, Second-class Scout, and 
Archie Howell, Tenderfoot, of Boonville, Mo., 
who in January last, working together, saved 
a boy who had broken through the ice on 
Kemper Lake. Crawling out, Howell holding 
on to Scout Lancaster’s legs, over the thin ice, 
the latter reached into the hole, drawing the 
boy out by the hair and sliding him back over 
the thin ice to safety. 

William Sutherland, Second-class Scout of 
Danvers, Mass., who rescued two women who 
had broken through the thin ice. He crawled 
out to them on his stomach, a little boy holding 
on to his feet. Cne of the women was uncon- 
scious. Scout Sutherland can not swim, and 
has such a horror of the water that he will sel- 
dom enter a boat. In addition, he had a wound 
in his arm in which seven stitches had been 
taken. 


Our Grand Young Man 
Dan Beard, 
Dan Beard Outdoor School, 
Hawley, Pa. 

856,000 Scouts and Leaders join in sending 
affectionate greetings and many happy returns 
on your seventy-seventh birthday. 

James E. WEst. 


James F. West, 
200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Thanks for greetings from the 856,000 Scouts 
and Leaders, and I wish that they may all feel 
as happy as I do on their seventy-seventh 
birthday. 

Dan BEARD. 


Chief Scout of the World Honored 
N RECOGNITION of his public service in 
founding the Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
Movements, the King of England has bestowed 
on Sir Robert Baden Powell, Chief Scout of the 
World, a further honor, making him a Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. This will be particularly gratifying to 
the scouts of many nations, who observe St. 
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George’s Day as Scout Day, as it is to the 
856,000 American Scouts who take peculiar 
pleasure in the honor to the beloved leader of 
the Movement. Sir Robert, writing about this 
says, “I should prefer—and I only hope that 
before long it may be possible—for rewards to 
be bestowed on those who actually do the work 
rather than on the figurehead. Meantime I 
feel sure that his Majesty’s generous apprecia- 
tion of our efforts will be gratefully welcomed, 
and that we shall—all of us—be inspired afresh 
to continue and intensify our team work.” 


Sea Scout Gets Canadian Honors 
FOR the rescue of a young woman in Lake 

St. Louis, Quebec, Sea Scout Robert S. 
Coleman of Providence, Rhode Island, has been 
awarded the Canadian Royal Humane Society 
Medal as well as the Silver Cross for Gallantry 
of the Canadian Boy Scout Association. Sea 
Scout Coleman jumped from a sailing vessel 
into Lake St. Louis, and although a strong 
wind was blowing, he towed the young lady 
ashore and administered artificial respiration 
until she regained consciousness. Lieut.-Gov. 
Norman S. Case of Rhode Island made the 
presentation of both medals to Sea Scout Cole- 
man. 


The Aviation Merit Badze 
LARGE percentage of the successful 
flyers of the future will come from the 

ranks of the Boy Scouts of America. The 
Aviation Merit Badge of the Boy Scout Pro- 
gram is an ideal step in the boy’s choice of 
flying as a vocation, and the Scout Ideals can be 
safely calculated to develop the sort of young 
ren who can hope to succeed in the air. 
Aviation, of course, is in its infancy, and the 
future of aviation lies in the youth of this 
country. It depends upon them whether or 
not America shall retain her leadership of the 
air. For this reason I want to congratulate 
3oy Scout officials for their foresight in intro- 
ducing the Merit Badge for Aviation. Such 
instruction spells development in this highly 
important field and lends itself to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of every individual 
interested in aviation; supremacy of the air. 


Commander Richard E. Byrd. 


Value of Scout Training 

Brig.-Gen. Milton F. Davis, D. S. M., 
Superintendent of the New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., tells of 
how scout training enabled Chas. Steinard, 
Jr., of Middletown, N. Y., to save the life of 
his friend, Harvey Babcock, who was thrown 
from a car in which both of them were riding. 
“Steinard jumped before hitting the tree and 
was thrown over an embankment and among 
the rocks and shrubbery below the road; Bab- 
cock went head first into the tree, receiving a 
nasty gash over the eye, his left ear nearly 
torn off, side of his head cut open, and pretty 
badly used up generally. Scout Steinard 
scrambled back to the road, found the car 
smashed and Babcock bleeding profusely. 
Using his shirt and an old towel as first-aid 
material, he followed his Scout Instructions 
and bandaged Babcock temporarily. He then 
went to a near-by camp and telephoned to the 
Tuxedo Hospital and got a nurse and doctor on 
the way as soon as possible. He got more 
material from his camp, rebandaged Babcock, 
obtained another car, by which time the doc- 
tor and nurse had arrived. . . . The nurse and 
doctor say that the victim would probably 
have bled to death had it not been for Stein- 
ard’s prompt and intelligent handling of the 
case. 


International Jamboree 

HE next International Jamboree will be 
held in England in July or August, 1929. 
Arrangements are being made by the British 
Scout Association, who will be hosts on this 
occasion, to take care of official representa- 
tives of the Scouting Associations of the world 
as well as a large contingent of visitors. Now 
is the time to take to heart Sir Robert Baden 
Powell’s parting invitation to American 
Scouts: ‘‘Save up your pennies and come to 

the Jamboree in England.” 

* « * 

Editor’s Note: Four of the five pictures used 
in last month’s issue on this page illustrating 
the work of the Scouts of the Mississippi Flood 
area were photographs takenby Scout Executive 
J.J. Keith of the services rendered by Ouachita 
Valley Scouts. 


August 
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Camp Is Calling ! By Dr. Edward Ormerod 


ARRY GERVAIS was a fellow to whom 
beautiful things made very strong, 
though quite unconscious, appeal. Thus 

it was that he chose a camp-site in a lovely 
little group of picturesque white birches and 
clean, fresh-looking poplars, while less alluring 
though much safer locations nearby were 
passed over without consideration. 

Well, Harry set up his tents, made his camp 
kitchen, and established reasonably well those 
conditions that help so largely to make or mar 


out in the woods on their own for the first time, 
for their summer holiday. And everything 
went happily as could be until, upon a day 

It had been an exceedingly dry and hot 
summer in the Sand 
Hills country, and 





empty food tins would lie everywhere about, 
with their remnants of juice or syrup attracting 
flies and insects in swarms, and firewood and 
other things would be scattered all over the 
place. 

With this somewhat discouraging introduc- 
tion, I want to pass on to brief consideration of 
pleasanter things that will help to make the 
camp the happy success that everyone wants 
it to be. 

Already there has been pointed out the 
danger attending the setting up of tents in the 
neighborhood of the wrong sort of trees. That 
warning is not intended to convey that one 
must therefore plant his camp in the middle of 
bare and unsheltered prairies. It does involve 


ing—and it is, but it is worthy of note, while 
on this subject, that a camp should be so 
located as not to shut it off entirely from the 
sweep of the prevailing winds in a given 
locality. 

Sunshine too, is taken for granted—but 
vabout the utilizing of it: every day the sun 
shines every bit of bedding in camp ought 
to come out of the tents and be given a roasting 
in the hottest possible spot in the sun. Then 
if it be rolled up tightly when piping hot, and 
opened out only at bed-time, one will be de- 
lighted with the clean, fresh smell of his 
blankets, and the effort involved will be repaid 
many times over. Tnasmuch as this article 
deals with physical characteristics of the camp 
proper, and not with 
the health peculiari- 








one evening the sun 
went down behind an 
angry-looking cloud 
that swelled and 
climbed up out of 
the west until it 
blotted out all the 
light from the sky 
and left the campers 
and the wild inhabi- 
tants of the Sand 
Hills anxiously and 
nervously waiting for 
the outburst that 
was bound to come. 

It started with a 
fidgety shaking of 
the tree-tops and the 
rushing of a wicked- 
looking black streak 
down the surface of 
the bay from Big 
Sand Point. In a 
moment the light 
canoes down on the 
beach were rolling 
over and over, bump- 
ing their way along 
b-fore the blasts of 
wind, and in the 





woods great tree 
giants bowed their 


heads before the 
storm’s fury, some 
of them never to 
stand upright again. 

Barry and his com- 
panions hurried into 
their tents to avoid 
the deluge of rain 
that would follow 
immediately upon 
the coming of the wind. Under the full force 
of the gale the tents reared and ballooned, 
pegs began to loosen in the soft soil—and worst 
of all, those lovely white birches and fresh- 
looking poplars that had made so attractive a 
camp setting, showed up as the broken reeds 
they were, by snapping off like matches, and 
tumbling ignominiously to the ground when 
subjected to the twisting grip of the storm. 
One of these, fortunately not a very large or 
heavy one, fell directly upon Barry’s tent, 
striking him a tremendous whack on the head. 
At the same moment some pegs pulled out, and 
tent, boys and tree came to the ground to- 
gether—only by seconds beating to earth the 
other tent which, except in the matter of the 
tree, befell a like fate. 

When the storm had passed, and the rain- 
soaked campers stood in the soft after-glow 
of the long summer evening, looking discon- 
solately at their wrecked establishment, Barry 
wore a lump as big as an egg on his temple. 
He insisted that a hailstone did it, but the boys 
who helped lift the broken tree from the upset 
tent, understood. And it might have been 
much worse. 

So do we learn! 


AM afraid that in the minds of some boys at 

least, summer camp stands for something 
approaching not liberty, but license. By that 
I mean that boys sometimes look forward to 
camp as an opportunity to do anything, or 
nothing—just as the mood seizes them. I 
have had experience more than once of looking 
into the tents or camp arrangements of small 
groups of boy campers, on their own in the 
woods. More than once I have found tents 
closed tightly in the middle of broiling hot 
summer days, with untidy heaps of bed clothing 
and uncovered packages of food thrown about 
in the steaming heat inside. I have noticed too 
that in camps of that sort the grounds outside 
the tents would be of the same character— 
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ties of its inmates, I 
shall not say anything 
here as to the silly 
lengths boyssometimes 
go in their exposing of 
themselves to the sun’s 
rays, in their ambition 
to acquire a tan. 

The providing of a 
healthful and abund- 
ant supply of drinking- 
waterisso fundamental 
a thing as to suggest 
that no camper in his 
senses will ever fail to 
attend to it. 

With the tents prop- 
erly located and the 
bedding aired daily, 








What the storm did 











The start 


however, that tents ought not properly per- 
haps to be set up directly under trees at all, 
but if this is done, then one must make sure 
that such trees are sound and not of such sort as 
to break off readily in heavy winds. A certain 
measure of shade for tents, either right over- 
head, or at least very close at hand, is desirable 
and easy of safe accomplishment when com- 
mon-sense is used in selection of the site. 

A celebrated physician once said on his 
death-bed that he was leaving behind him 
three greater physicians than himself—and he 
named them: Fresh Air, Sunshine, Water. 
Those three should always be looked upon as 
camp doctors when the establishment of the 
summer camp is undertaken. They will always 
be found ready to go along, and there will be no 
bill to pay for their services. 

Fresh air one would think would of necessity 
be a part of the condition of any outdoor camp- 


and with responsibility fixed as to the proper 
and substantial pegging and adjustment of 
guy-ropes,—as the hobo said when he climbed 
hurriedly over a picket fence about two jumps 
ahead of the angry dog, there remains just one 
point more to touch on. That point is airing 
of the tent. Every fine morning the walls 
must be triced up against the beginning of the 
slanting roof, and left so until late in the after- 
noon, when the evening chill or freshness starts 
to steal out of the woods and penetrate every- 
where. 

With the three camp doctors established 
in their places of importance in the camp 
scheme, we naturally arrive next in order at 
disposal of various sorts of waste, or sewage, 
as we might say. The simplest and sanest 
form of latrine or lavatory is a trench or series 
of trenches dug in a secluded spot, just one 
shovel-wide is exactly right, and of such depth 


as can be reasonably attained, the deeper the 
better at the outset. The earth shoveled 
out of these trenches is left piled close at hand, 
and every morning a part of it ought to be 
scattered back into the trench again, covering 
all the waste accumulated there during the 
preceding day. Some such arrangement is an 
absolute necessity in any camp, no matter 
how small, that is to remain at one location 
for more than one day or night. 

Other rubbish, in the way of paper or wood, 
or any inflammable material, should be set up 
in the general campfire, fuel for which should 
be arranged for early in the day, so that when 
night has fallen and everybody longs to loaf 
about, and thoughts all turn toward a fire, 
a match does the trick and one may enjoy the 
biggest thing in camp, the night fire. 

Finally, waste or rubbish consisting of metal 
or glass, tins and bottles for example, may be 
thrown into the latrines. 

The care and preparation of food is perhaps 
of next importance. The possible plans of 
varying camp units are too individual to permit 
more than this—that uncovered food in camp 
in summer is every moment a standing invita- 
tion, certain to be accepted, for flies, bees, 
hornets, wasps, bugs, insects and mice, to join 
the party and abide there. 

The general care of camp furniture and 
equipment is worthy of consideration. There 
is the fellow who turns up the business end of a 
paddle and uses the handle end to stab a 
bull-frog sitting in the bottom of the canoe, 
and in a moment gazes aghast at the yawn- 
ing hole he has stove right through the 
bottom of the best boat. 

There is the dumb 
youth who pursues 
savagely a harmless 
grass-snake that has 
assumed the proportions 
of a python or boa- 
constrictor in his dis- 
ordered fancy and whose 
destruction he seeks with 
the butt-end of the new 
Remington .22 repeater, 
forgetting that the busi- 
ness end of the gun is at 
the other extremity—he 
breaks off the stock, of 
course. 

And there is the other 
bird who knows perfect- 
ly well that there are 
just enough paddles for 
the canoes in camp, but 
he digs a grave for some- 
thing or other on the 
sand beach, pries up too hard on the paddle- 
shovel, and the camp is short a paddle! 

There is also the fellow who never saw an 
ax before. No farmer, however willing he may 
be that campers shall gather up dead or decay- 
ing wood on his property for fuel, ever looks 
with other than dislike and unfriendliness 
upon the unthinking tenderfoot who blazes 
his way about the camp, leaving his trail of 
gaping wounds in the bark of all the trees in 
sight. When I find myself in camp with an 
ax amateur, and I recognize the symptoms very 
quickly, I have him drag a large log to some 
convenient and secluded spot, and his first 
camp job, to be completed at the earliest 
possible moment as I earnestly impress upon 
him, is the chopping up of every last bit of that 
big log into matchwood. He does not know 
what I want it for, but Ido. So may I hope 
to save the live trees whose shade and beauty 
I love. I can never forget that a man or a boy 
can make a holy mess of a tree in a very short 
time. 


HE camp-ground must be kept clean. There 

must be at least one rake, brought along or 
manufactured in camp. The beach about the 
boats must be kept clear of dead fish and 
water-lilies. Campers must keep their own 
belongings in their own tents. 

Does it sound too formidable?—too business- 
like?—does it not fit in with the free-and-easy 
idea we had about camp? We used to think we 
went to camp to rough it; as someone has said, 
we do not go to rough it, but to smooth it! The 
rough-and-ready, free-and-easy, catch-as-catch- 
can idea is all right for about twenty-four hours, 
and after that unless we put a better plan into 
operation, we begin to stew in our own juice, in 
other words we begin to feel the discomfort of 
our untidy, messy, filthy way of living, and begin 
to long for better things. That plan, or lack of 
plan, for that is what it is, is not good enough. 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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A SWIMMING 


Qne reason why... 
CLEAN 
Teeth 


Johnny glides through the swimming 
pool like a seal with wings. He’s 
physically fit—that’s the reason. 

Whoosh!—his head emerges from 
the water; and whiteness, clean as the 
tiles that line the pool, is what his 
teeth show as he smiles. 

Johnny believes in condition. That 
means health, and cleanness helps 
health, so he starts with his teeth. He 
visits his dentist regularly, twice a 
year—and then he uses Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream to keep them clean. 

The calcium carbonate in Colgate’s 
first frees his teeth from sticky de- 
posits. Next the detergent, washing 
agent in it foams up and cleanses his 
entire mouth—teeth, gums and all, 
washing away all impurities. 

No druggy taste, no unpleasant 
sensations come with Colgate’s—just 
stimulating cleanness that he can fee/. 
And dental authorities tell Johnny to 
keep his teeth clean and forget about 
dental disease. 

A generous sample tube of this 
Dental Cream is yours for the asking. 
Fill in and mail the coupon below. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 20H, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s, Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 
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Submitted for the Short Story Contest 


A Chip Off the Old Bloc 





S JIM MAYFIELD stood 
A in front of the box-car 
station and gazed discon- 
solately after the train, his 
mind went back over the 
thousand miles he had traveled 
from the city to this great 
timber tract he so despised. 
Nothing but densely wooded 
country, with here and there a 
clearing, met his eye. What a 
contrast this was to the busy 
city humming with life and 
illumined with bright lights! 
How he hated this great lonely 
place—yes, every foot of it! 
He never would have come 
here had it not been that his 
father, having had his start in 
life as a lumberjack, thought 
that his son needed the in- 
fluence of such surroundings 
to make a man of him. 
Why couldn’t a fellow do as 





OUBTLESS readers of Boys’ LIFE have seen the 
notice of the Short Story Contest now open to all 
boys under twenty. The contest does not close until 
September first, and in order to give our readers an 
added interest in sending short stories—which they 
still have time to do—we are publishing herewith one 
of those which has come to the contest. 
The prize has not yet been awarded. This story is 
simply accepted on its merit. 
publication it stands only such chance for one of the 
prizes as do all the other manuscripts submitted. 
Contestants should read very carefully the rules of 
the contest, which appeared in the April issue of Boys’ 
LIFE, reprints of which may be obtained by writing to 
this office, and observe them very strictly. A number 
of manuscripts have been returned because their 
senders did not follow the rules. 


Although selected for 


knife. He drew back his fist 
as if to strike Bob, who eyed 
him defiantly, but after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he changed 
his mind. Quivering in every 
nerve, he eyed Bob, and Bob 
saw the change. Catching up 
his pack, Jim started ahead 
slowly, muttering to himself as 
they went over the hill, “So 
I’m yellow and a_ coward! 
Well—we'll see!” 

Two more days passed, and 
not a word was said between 
the two boys. It soon became 
evident that Jim was giving out 
slowly but not without a strug- 
gle. The post was near at hand, 
not over a half day’s journey. 
The supplies were now ex- 
hausted, and both boys were 
utterly worn out. Jim, numb 
with the tightness of his mus- 
cles, kept repeating, “ Yellow, 
huh? I’m a coward, huh?— 
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he wanted? At present Jim 
desired nothing so much as to 
enjoy life, and since his father, now a lumber 
king, had such quantities of money, he saw 
no reason for the prospective son and heir to 
this great fortune not being allowed to do 
exactly as he wished. Angrily he kicked the 
dirt under his feet. Wasn’t any one even 
coming to meet him? Didn’t they know who 
he was? 

His thoughts were cut short by the rattle of 
a buggy pulling up beside him in a swirl of 
dust. From the seat a boy of about Jim’s age 
called out a hearty, ‘‘Hello.” Jim smiled at 
the sincerity of welcome. 

“We got your dad’s letter in time, and we'll 
have to hurry back now if we’re going to get 
anything for dinner,” exclaimed the new 
arrival. 

While they rode along, Bob Godley, as the 
tanned, muscular young fellow with the deep- 
set intensely alert grey eyes, had introduced 
himself, began to tell Jim Mayfield how glad 
they all were when they had received word 
that he was coming out to this man’s country. 
“Dad thinks your father is the finest person 
on earth. He says if you’re a chip off the old 
block, you’re going to be the best influence I’ve 
ever had come into my life.” 

Jim cleared his throat in rather an embar- 
rassed manner. ‘“I—lI’m afraid you’re going 
| to be disappointed on that score. My father 
|and I don’t see many things alike. In fact, 
he’s rather disgusted and has shipped me out 
here, as he says, to make a man out of me.” 
| Bob laughed good-naturedly. ‘There are 
| lots of things in this country that only a man 
j}can face. During the winter you really get 
| acquainted with yourself when you’re snowed 
in for whole weeks at a time with no com- 
munication with the outside world.” 

Young Mayfield frowned. After all, it was 
going to be fully as bad as he had feared. 

After about an hour’s ride the boys finally 
came to a large cabin where they were greeted 
by the howls of dogs. As Bob turned into the 
driveway, the cabin door opened, and the 
strongest looking man Bob had ever seen, came 
forward to greet them. His welcome was 
hearty and sincere, but noticing his rough 
clothes and speech, the boy wondered why 
his own parent held him in such high esteem. 
Then he recalled that his father had told him 
this man had risked his life for him when the 
elder Mayfield had been nothing but a poor 
lumberjack. Inside the cabin he met Mrs. 
Godley, a quiet woman with a pleasant smile, 
to whom Jim took an immediate liking. 

“As soon as you boys wash up a bit, we'll 
have a ‘bite’ to eat,” she said. 








D4Y after day Jim idled away, not even so 

much as offering to assist the Godleys with 
the chores. Every one he met seemed to pos- 
sess some undesirable quality, and he freely 
expressed his opinion. The lumberjacks who 
would have died for the elder Mayfield, openly 
disliked the son. 

Bob Godley was heartsick over the turn 
of faffairs, for he had a genuine affection for 
this young “tenderfoot.” If only he could 
rouse Jim to the best there was in him! One 
day, completely exasperated over the boy’s 
incivility to some of the men, Bob blurted out, 





“Jim, you’re a lily-dipper and a cad, and you 
haven’t the backbone of a baby!” The boy 
stood perfectly still expecting some decided 
reaction, but Jim only scowled and dug his 
hands deeper into the mackinaw which the 
coming cold weather had forced him to wear. 
Disgustedly Bob walked away. 

Suddenly there came a big change in the 
weather. Snow fell steadily for four days and 
nights, bending the great trees beneath its 
weight, choking the highways, and piling huge 
drifts against the windows of the cabin. 

How Jim longed for the city with its music 
and gay companions! On the fifth day the 
snow stopped falling as suddenly as it had 
begun. Jim noticed that Bob was evidently 
getting ready to go on a journey. When he 
inquired where he was going, Bob explained 
that the storm had caught them before they 
had stocked up with winter supplies, and that 
he, with the dog sled, was heading to the 
nearest post for provisions. 

Jim stared at him with open mouth and 
gasped, “Bob, if you’re going to civilization, 
I’m going with you!” 

Bob eyed Jim, and slowly a smile lighted up 
his face, but quickly vanished as if remember- 
ing the perils of that vast white trackless space. 

“Jim,” he stammered, “‘I have doubted you. 
Please forgive me.” 

In an hour the boys were headed south 
through the forest for Harkens Post, one hun- 
dred miles away. Jim walked awhile and then 
rode in the dog sled, for he was not accustomed 
to the awkward snow-shoes. There was no 
sign of any trail, and traveling became so diffi- 
cult that after five miles Jim stopped, refusing 
to go farther. A look of doubt leaped into 
Bob’s eyes as he surveyed the almost exhausted 
boy; for he realized that at that rate, their 
provisions would not last and help would come 
too late, so he forced Jim up and on. 

That night the boys camped near a hill which 
served as a windbreak. All day they had 
traveled without a sign of game. ‘Toward sun- 
down they built a fire with a few of the fagots 
they had brought, and ate some bacon and 
hard biscuits. Then Bob dug a great cave in 
the side of a snowbank, improvised some beds, 
buttoned his companion into a fur-lined sleep- 
ing bag and later crawled into one himself. 

Young Mayfield slept like a log, refusing in 
the morning to be awakened by Bob’s calling 
and shaking. The application of a little 
snow, however, quickly aroused him. Jim 
ached all over; every muscle was sore. 


AFTER a hurried breakfast the two again 

resumed their journey. Fresh snow be- 
ginning to fall soon obliterated their tracks. 
At last Jim grew. very tired and stubbornly 
refused to move. Bob let him rest although 
he was disgusted with the fellow’s lack of nerve. 
Jim tried to sneak something to eat from the 
sled and was rudely pushed away by Bob, who 
realized the necessity of conserving their pro- 
visions. The city boy scowled and suggested 
going back and waiting. 

“Wait!” bellowed Bob, “wait for what—the 
end? You yellow cur, you haven’t the back- 
bone to exert yourself! You’re a coward!” 

Jim sprang up. Those words cut like a 
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Well—we'll see!” His head 
was all aroar, and numbness was coming over 
him. He saw strange lights that blinked and 
seemed to tantalize him. His feet were as 
heavy as logs, and they throbbed with pain, 
while his throat was parched, and he felt as 
if years had passed since he had left the cozy 
cabin. 

Suddenly he was startled from this haze by 
a cry. Sluggishly he turned and saw a sight 
which sent shudders through him. Lying upon 
the snow was Bob with his foot twisted in the 
runner of the sled. For a moment Jim stood 
staring at his companion. Let him lie there! 
Why should he help one who had branded him 
yellow and a coward? His lips twisted in 
scorn. It served the bully right! Then in spite 
of himself he found that he was trying to as- 
sist Bob to his feet when the terrible truth 
dawned on both at once—Bob’s ankle was 
broken, and they were in a blizzard with the 
post somewhere in front, out of provisions, and 
with only a yellow-back greenhorn and a 
coward to finish the job. This ran through 
Jim’s dazed mind as he half lifted, half dragged 
Bob into the sled. Bob then fainted from pain 
and exhaustion. Now was Jim’s opportunity 
to give up and submit to that terrible stealing 
drowsiness that threatened to conquer him. 
Again he looked down at Bob huddled in the 
sled. Why should he not go on and save him- 
self and leave this boy who had so insulted him 
to whatever fate might overtake him? But 
that would prove the truth of what Bob had 
said, and it wasn’t true! No boy with a father 
like his could desert a comrade in distress. 
Jim ground his teeth at the idea of it and 
whipped the dogs forward. Sullenly they 
pulled in their traces, only half-willing to recog- 
nize anew master. He stumbled along mutter- 
ing and guiding the sled toward something 
which was almost a mira’ > to his fagged mind. 
After about two hours, which seemed like two 
days, Jim found that the dogs were stopping. 
They at last came to a standstill, dropping in 
their traces. Two of them were dead, and 
the others were paralyzed from the strain 
of the added load. Releasing the dogs from the 
traces, Jim took their place. He dared not 
stop; for he knew that he would never move 
again, and he dimly realized that he must go 
on. Every move was a superhuman effort. 
He tugged at the traces and stumbled along, 
pulling Bob, the one who had called him yellow, 
and a coward, and a cur. 

The pain of the weight of his feet and legs 
became almost unbearable. From sheer force 
of will, he pressed on, fighting against that wild 
impulse to drop down and relax and sleep, and 
sleep, and sleep. Such fatigue he had never 
before experienced. The north wind came cut- 
ting through the trees, penetrating his warm 
clothing and leaving his tired body chilled and 
shaken. Not asign, not ashack, not a traveler 
did he pass to inquire how far it was to help. 
If only his strength would hold out! 

For just a moment he stopped to rest and 
to get new breath. He did not even dare to 
lean against a tree lest he should be over- 
powered by that horrible drowsiness. 

Again he staggered forward, goading himself 
along with every ounce of will-power left in his 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Broad Jump 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


BROAD jumping looks easy, but in reality 

it is a difficult thing to do well. It takes 
ime to learn, and the broad jumper seldom 
:eaches the limit of his capacity until he has 
;Tractised for three or four seasons. It places 
4 severe strain on the back and legs, and should 
not be undertaken too often. 

There are several styles of broad jumping, 
but the take-off is the same for all. The take- 
off is a board or plank sunk into the ground at 
right-angles to the direction of the jump; but 
the proper dimensions and placing of it are 
a matter of dispute. The colleges use a plank 
four inches wide, from which the dirt is dug 
away to a depth of about three inches on the 
pit side. The objection to this is that if you 
“toe over” and jump when the arch of the foot 
is on the board, injury is very likely to result. 
Because of this possibility, the athletic union 
has adopted a board eight inches wide, set 
flush with the ground on both sides. This 
removes the likelihood of injury, but makes it 
easy to toe over slightly; and whichever board 
is used, toeing over—that is, touching the dirt 
on the pit side—is a foul. On the whole, the 
wide board set flush with the ground is the 
better—for school-boys, at any rate, because 
it is safer. 

Measure back from the side of the board 
nearer the pit a distance of about fifty feet. 
When you run down to jump you should strike 
this mark with the same foot from which you 
jump. You will have to learn by actual trial 
just where the mark should be. Place it first 
at fifty feet, and move it forward or back to 
suit your stride. It will be somewhere between 
forty-seven and fifty-two feet. From this 
mark you must always run at top speed, in 
order that your stride may be exactly the same 
each time, and that you may strike the take-off 
squarely, 

After placing this mark, measure back from 
it about thirty feet, and make a second mark 
at such a point that when you run easily, and 
strike it with your jumping foot, you will also 
strike squarely on the fifty-foot mark with the 
same foot. 

You may start your run some distance back 
of this mark, at any rate far enough so that 
you are running smoothly and in stride when 
you come to it. The aim should be to get 
into stride and swing, and at the same time 
hit the fifty-foot mark exactly; then to sprint 
at top steep to the take-off. The greatest 
effort should be made about five yards back of 
the take-off, for during the final two or three 
strides you should gather yourself for the 
jump. 

In this run-down, the general rules of sprint- 
ing apply. It is a good plan to let the insteps 
give as much as possible. This seems to make 
them both limber and strong, and will permit 
you to get a more powerful push from the toe- 


Diagram for the Wave Trap 


Described on page 34 
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hig. 1 consists of a coil as described on page 34 and a| 23 plate variable condenser; when switch 


“S” is closed the wave trap is out of the circuit. 


variable condenser; Li is 2% inches in diameter wound with 30 turns of No. 22 copper wire; L2 is 3 
inches in diameter wound with 30 turns of No. 22 wire. Coil Lt is placed inside of L2. 
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board. The ball of the foot should strike this 
board squarely. 





THe jump itself, as has been said, is done in 

different ways. A powerful thrust at the 
take-off, and an attempt to get as high into | 
the air as possible, are common to all of them. | 
The most important difference between them | 
is in the way the legs are managed. In what | 
may be called, for the sake of classification, 
the first form, ‘the knees are raised as high as | 
possible, the legs are doubled, and the jumper | 
makes a compact ball of himself. Then, just 
before he lands, the legs are shot straight out 
ahead, usually with the feet apart. It is 
comparatively easy to get height by this 
method, and on the whole it is perhaps the 
most satisfactory form. 

In the second form, the legs, after the take- | 
off, are raised and thrust forward, with the knees 
almost straight. It takes strong abdominal 
muscles to do this successfully Care must be 
taken not to swing the legs too high; otherwise, 
in the effort to cover distance, the jumper will 
fall back or land in a sitting position. But 
when properly managed, this is a good form. 

The third form is extremely difficult. The 
legs are moved, after the take-off, in the same | 
way as in running, only more quickly. The | 
jumper gets a kind of backward, downward 
kick in the middle of his jump, which is sup- 
posed to keep him in the air longer. Some very 
good jumpers use this style. The difficulty 
lies in getting the legs forward again soon | 
enough after this kick. 

The arms and body are used in much the | 
same way in all these forms. The arms are | 
usually lifted at the take-off, and swung down | 
and back on alighting. The balance of the | 
body should be well forward, in order to av oid | 
falling back on landing. 

Schoolboys training for the broad jump | 
should jump not oftener than every other day, 
and in some cases not more than twice a week. 
On other days the training work should be that 
of the regular sprinter—starts and short dashes. | 
Speed is one of the most important elements | 
in broad-jumping. 

Care should be taken not to get sore legs or | 
bruised heels, especially on the jumping foot; 
and a lame back should be a notice to stop, 
work for a day or two. 

Never go to a meet without having your | 
take-off distances either written down or firmly 
fixed in your memory. Place your marks 
carefully, and run down the take-off once or 
twice to see if they are just right. A high | 
wind, for example, may make it desirable to | 
change them a little. Above all, keep cool. | 
Nervousness shows more quickly in the broad | 
jump than in almost any other event. 

The broad jump combines well with either | 
the low hurdles or the sprints. 
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Fig. 2 consists of two coupled coils and a 23 plate 
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This is the 
Burgess Radio “A” Battery 


SPECIALLY designed “A” battery for radio service. 
There is nothing like it in its field. 

Proportioned to permit ease of handling and convenience 
of cabinet assembly and storage, you may expect this new 
Burgess creation to give you the length of service and de- 
pendability under all conditions for which all products of 
Burgess are noted. 

If you are using the ordinary type of No. 6 “A” battery, 
we suggest that you learn for yourself from the Burgess 





Radio“A” the measure of service you have a right to expect. 


cAsk cAny Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SAEs Orrice: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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This First Aid Kit will help you 
help the other fellow 


You're always ready to lend a helping hand in case of 
accident when you have this First Aid Kit with you. And 
that’s reason enough for carrying it—in your pocket or 
on your Scout belt. It doesn’t cost very much—only 80 
cents at your drug store, or from the Supply Department, 
Boy Scouts of America . . . and it may enable you to save a 
human life; at least, help you help some other fellow to 
sidestep a lot of grief and pain, And that’s worth think- 
ing about, isn't it? 


Bauer & Black ..... . Chicago-. New York - Toronto 
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THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT... MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 
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A Dayton S teel Racquet keeps 
you in top form all the time 


A Dayton Steel Racquet brings 
you unvarying playing quality. When 
you use a Dayton, every day is an 
“on” day, because your racquet is 
always in condition. Day in and day 
out a Dayton has the same liveliness, 
the same perfect tension. Its strings 
don’t soften and sag when the weather 
is damp, or tighten and snap when 
it’s dry. At any time, a Dayton Steel 
Racquet is in condition to give you 
the best of service. 

You'll find your game improving 
mighty fast when you start using a 
Dayton! Your opponents will be be- 
wildered by the speed and the angle 
of the shots you'll drive and volley 
across the net. And your friends will 


Have you ever noticed how some 
days your every shot is working? 
Backhand and forehand, volley and 
half volley, service and ground 
strokes rattle off your racquet in an 
amazing manner. Nothing is im- 
possible. No shot your opponent can 
make is too hard for you to return. 

Have you ever thought that it 
might be your racquet—not you— 
that is playing this super tennis? 
Have you ever noticed how these 
“on” days are always ideal “racquet 
days” ... clear, dry, and of even 
temperature ? 

Correct footwork. Eyes always 
on the ball. Perfect timing. Grace- 
ful strokes, each completely followed 











through. These are your admire the graceful lines 
contribution toward your and the attractive finish of 


your Dayton. The Dayton 
Steel Racquet Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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game. But all of these are 
worthless if your racquet 
doesn’t respond, 
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The Dayton 7 was developed just for you. It is light, but strong, and can be supplicd in weights 
as low as 114% ounces. It is a long-lasting, hard-playing racquet, Wonderjuf quality, For only $7. 
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: Majestic Ladybird III | 


(Concluded from page 19) 








never-give-up sort of cha» I ought to pattern 
my own harum-scarum life after. Then the 
first time we start a really big stunt like this 
hog raising, you flunk out. What the deuce is 
the matter?” 

Oliver looked embarrassed and unhappy. 
“T never thought it would turn out like this 
when we started.” 

“Like what?” 

Oliver flushed, and his chin gave the peculiar 
twitch which Art remembered used to predict 
tears when they were little boys. “‘You know 
what I think about this business, so what’s the 
use talking? I’m done!” and Oliver quickly 
left him. 

“T’m darned if I understand his line,” 
grumbled Art, but he was too proud to push 
the matter further, and thereafter refrained 
from seeking Oliver’s company, though he 
missed him sorely. 

After all Pride of June and her children 
went to the Fair, for Mr. Burton convinced 
Oliver that he was under some obligation as a 
member of the local Pig Club to make the best 
showing possible. His hogs, Mr. Burton 
assured him, were an excellent exhibit. 

As a matter of fact the judges debated at 
some length the merits of the two groups— 
Oliver’s and Art’s—and when Art took the 
blue ribbon and cash prize, Oliver won the red 
ribbon as second-best. Art overheard one of 
the judges remark that “‘that little runt with 
the painted back that rounded out the dozen 
was just enough to tip the scales in favor of 
young Houston’s pigs.” 

Oliver was busy about his pig-pens and, Art 
was certain, tried to evade him by starting for 
the house, but Art peremptorily called him 
back. 

“It’s time for a show-down,” he said curtly. 
“‘T want to know what it’s all about.” 

“T don’t know why you follow me up to talk. 
I’ve tried to make it easier for you to avoid the 
subject by keeping out of your way.” 

Art interrupted impatiently. ‘“‘Get to the 
point. What’s it all about?” 

Oliver stiffened visibly. ‘All right if you 
like the sound of it. It’s all about your 
putting one of Black Bess’s pigs with Majes- 
tic Ladybird so you could enter a bigger 
litter at the Fair. Well, you got your 
precious prizes. Now get out!” he flared in 
sudden rage. 

But Art stood with his mouth cpen and his 
eyes popping. ‘‘Good Lord!” he exclaimed. 
“You think that of me, Oliver?” 

“How can I think anything else,” stormed 
Oliver, “when I see Black Bess with nine pigs, 
—and one of them the division mark,—at six 
o’clock in the morning, and Ladybird with 
eleven, all regulation Berkshires in their 
marking, and at two o’clock when you have 
come home the division mark has been trans- 
ferred to Ladybird’s litter, making her twelve 
and leaving Bess only eight?”’ 

“Guess you couldn’t think anything else,” 
admitted Art. 

“Well then—” began Oliver uncertainly, 
but stopped, the anger gone from his face and 
only shame and sorrow left in its place. 

Art’s thoughts were going like a windmill. 
“You come with me,” he said quietly, tak- 
ing Oliver by the arm. “We must talk to 
Tom.” 

They found him leaning over the gate, 
smoking his pipe. 

“Did you sneak one of Bess’s pigs into 
Ladybird’s litter the day they were born?” 
Art put to him directly. 

Tom blinked, but his assurance was un- 
impaired. ‘Sure I did,” he grinned. ‘But I 
didn’t figger you should know it. Cuess it 
don’t make no difference now the Fair is over. 
What put you wise?” 

“Oliver saw the pigs that r-orning before 
you did.” 

“Couldn’t keep your mouth shut when you 
lost the prize, could you?” sneered Tom. 

Like a flash Art’s arm shot out and Tom’s 
pipe landed in pieces on the ground. “That 
will be enough from you!” Art said contemptu- 
ously. “Is your old car working, Oliver? 
We’ve got to find Mr. Burton and let him 
straighten out this mess Tom has made of 
everything. The first prize belongs to you.” 

“T wish you’d forget that, Art,” protested 
Oliver. “It wasn’t the prize I was worrying 
about.” 

“T know, fellow,” said Art, with his arm 
across his tall friend’s shoulder. “I’ve been 
hating the old prizes ever. since I got them. 
The last two months have been rotten.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Oliver penitently. “‘I 
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should have known better than to take such 
circumstantial evidence against you. If I 
weren’t as stupid as mud I should have thought 
of Tom myself. But Gee, don’t think you 
have done all the suffering!” 

Mr. Burton listened with amazement to their 
story of the kidnaped pig. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
tell?” he asked Oliver curiously. ‘‘Weren’t 
you by your silence party with Tom in the 
deceiving of the judges?” 

“Yes. But I was pretty sure the prize lay 
between Art and me, and I wasn’t cheating 
anyone but myself. I. meant to make Art 
withdraw if it came out differently.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Burton, “I suppose 
you wouldn’t care about a prize for your- 
self?” 

“‘Not at that price,”’ replied Oliver firmly. 

“Well, you are going to get it now anyway,” 
announced Art. 

“Not so fast, young man,” interrupted Mr. 
Burton. “We must go to the bottom of this 
matter.” 

“Gosh, I thought we had hit the bottom 
with a thump already,” said Art drolly. 

“What day did you return from your trip 
to the mountains with your father?” the 
Advisor asked. 

“On June fourteen, in the afternoon.” 

“And Majestic Ladybird had twelve pigs 
the first time you saw them?” 

“Yes, air.” 

“Oliver, when did you first see the newborn 

igs?” 

“On the same day about six o’clock in the 
morning.” 

‘At that time Black Bess had nine pigs and 
Ladybird cleven?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Burton turned to Art again. 
did Tom Rudd first see the pigs?” 

“He would have begun feeding about seven 
o'clock in the morning and that’s probably 
when he saw them first.” 

“Hm,” mused Mr. Burton. ‘Pretty con- 
vincing, isn’t it?” He flipped the leaves of his 
note-book, and the boys impatiently wished 
he would stick to the subject in hand. “Ah, 
here’s what we want. On the evening of June 
thirteenth I spoke at the Oakley Farm Bureau. 
I passed your place, Art, just before dark. I 
was interested to know whether your sow 
had farrowed, so I stopped long enough to step 
across to the pig-pens. I saw no one, and 
presumably no one saw me. I found that 
Majestic Ladybird had farrowed, but Black 
Bess had not.” 

Art flushed angrily. “Then you knew 
all the time that Ladybird had only eleven 
pigs. Have you, too, been thinking I was a 
crook?” 

“Not so fast, my boy! The evidence is not 
all in yet,” continued Mr. Burton unperturbed. 
“Majestic Ladybird had twelve pigs on the 
evening of the thirteenth. The little sow with 
the freak marking on her back was getting her 
dinner with the rest.” 

“Then how—?” began both boys blankly. 

“Simple enough to a person familiar with 
hog habits,” said Mr. Burton with a twinkle 
in his eye. “TI will recapitulate for the benefit 
of you novices. 

“Ladybird gave birth to a dozen pigs late 
on the afternoon of June thirteenth. At dusk 
that evening I saw them. Some time that 
night Black Bess’s eight pigs were born. And 
some time before six o’clock in the morning 
the little division mark wandered over into 
Black Bess’s yard. Not at all remarkable, for 
baby pigs often wander much farther than that. 
At six o’clock Oliver came and he naturally 
thought that the division mark belonged to 
Black Bess, and that Ladybird had only 
eleven. When Tom Rudd came at seven 
o’clock he found Ladybird with one short of a 
dozen and he conceived the brilliant idea of 
helping out nature by transferring one of Bess’s 
pigs to Ladybird. Showing a discrimination I 
should never havecredited him with, he selected 
the division mark as the best type of Berkshire 
in Bess’s pen, and returned her to her own 
mother. Tom’s misguided idea of doing you a 
good turn actually did do it. And the result is 
a comedy instead of a tragedy.” 

“Tt would have been a tragedy all right 
if that little runt of a pig had permanently 
separated Oliver and me,” said Art, affec- 
tionately eyeing the beaming face of his 
friend. 

“The little sport gave you fair warning,— 
the symbol of division is spread on her back 
where ‘he who runs may read,’” said the 
Advisor slyly. 
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found itself, and backing up flawlessly their 
left-handed pitcher, who had a peculiar motion 
and a wicked crossfire, stood off the Sweet- 
water attack, so that at the end of the sixth 
inning the score remained unchanged and the 
crowd, despite its roar of encouragement, was 
becoming a bit doubtful. 

Dick Hall, as though to atone for his shaky 
first inning, was pitching magnificently. 
Broughton could do nothing with him, but the 
two runs made then loomed larger than ever 
when Sweetwater went to bat in the last of the 
seventh. 

“Come on, boys,” growled the Sluggger, 
fidgeting about on the bench. ‘This has gone 
far enough. Slippery, you’re up. For the love 
of Pete, get on, if you have to stick your head 
in front of a fast one.” 

“Strike!” droned the umpire. “Strike 
two!’ Thencame two balls. On the fifth pitch 
Slippery shot a two-bagger into right field, and 
romped home a minute later when the Animal 
blazed a wicked liner down the left-field foul 
line. Two more hits and an infield error fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, and when the inning 
ended, Sweetwater was leading, 3-2. 

“There,” exulted Sport when Sweetwater 
took the field at the beginning of the eighth. 
“There’s the ball game.” 

“‘\ one-run lead isn’t much,” replied the 
Skeeter mournfully. 

“Tt is in this game. Watch Broughton 
blow.” 

Broughton did not blow. Although they did 
not score in their half of the eighth, by brilliant 
fielding they prevented Sweetwater from mak- 
ing a run. 

The first batter to face Dick Hall in the 
ninth topped a grounder to the Clown at first, 
who snapped up the ball and trotted to the bag 
ahead of the runner. 

“Only two more outs and we’re the cham- 
pions of the east,’’ howled Sport. 

“Yeh,” muttered the Skeeter, “but I’ve seen 
a lotta runs made with one out.” 

As if in response to his dire prophecy, Sears, 
Sweetwater’s center fielder, who was death on 
a fly, dropped an easy chance, which seemed to 
unsettle Dick Hall, who passed the next batter. 
Then to add to the crowd’s anguish, the third 
baseman fumbled a hot grounder. Broughton 
had filled the bases with one out. 

“‘Thunderation,” growled Sport. “‘ Their cap- 
tain’s up; he came through in the pinch before.” 

“Ball! Ball two!” called the umpire; a 
strike; a crashing hit along the right-field line 
foul by two feet; another ball, then crack as 
the Broughton captain met a fast one and 
drove it back at Hall on a line. 

Dick threw up a hand, the ball spatted 
against his glove, glanced off of it, and Slippery, 
tearing over from short stop, scooped it up and 
with no chance for a play anywhere except at 
first, because of the angle at which he was 
running, whipped the ball to the Clown ahead 
of the batter. 

The Broughton runner going to second stum- 
bled when half-way to the base, and the 
Clown, seeing him, threw to Slippery, who 
covered the bag, and caught the ball as the 
runner, in a cloud of dust, slid past the base. 

With a yell of delight, Slippery tossed the 
ball in the air. 

“Oh, the dumbell,” shricked the Skeeter. 
“That man wasn’t forced! They’ll score two 
runs.” 

But the Animal, standing close by, jumped 
high, caught the ball in one hand, and threw 
himself upon the Broughton man, who was 
scrambling back toward the base. 

After the celebration, as Sport and the 
Skeeter were walking back to the village, a prep 
named Manners dashed up to them, almost 
sobbing. 

“What’s the matter, young one?” asked 
Sport, laying a kindly hand on the little fel- 
low’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Sport,” Manners almost blubbered, 
“the faculty committee on athletics decided 
the team can’t go.” 

“Can’t go west?” shouted Sport. ‘‘Can’t go 
after winning the eastern championship?— 


Why, why,” he stuttered, too indignant for 
words. “Are you sure, Manners?” 

“Yes. I just met Professor Wood. He 
told me.” 

“T’m not surprised,” said the Skeeter 
maliciously as they came to Gus’s. “I knew 
there was a jinx about somewhere.”’ 

Sport whirled upon him. 

“Tf you don’t cut your crabbing I'll paste 
you. I’ve listened to your gloom all the after- 
noon. You said we wouldn’t win. We did. 
You said that Broughton man wasn’t forced— 
he was!” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute,” replied the 
Skeeter mournfully. ‘That man _ wasn’t 
forced; no force play can take place unless the 
batter becomes a base runner. When the batter 
was thrown out at first he ceased to be a base 
runner. Look it up and you'll find I’m right.” 

“By jinks, I guess you are at that.” 

“Of course I am. I always am,” said the 
Skeeter with becoming modesty. 

“‘Come on in; you, too, Manners. I'll treat.” 

Inside Gus’s they found the bad news had 
quickly spread. Instead of the shop being a 
bedlam of boys celebrating the winning of the 
championship, only a few were moodily and 
bitterly discussing the faculty’s edict, while 
among them Saleratus lounged at ease on one of 
the long seats, looking as pleased as punch. 

Sport and the Skeeter got their strawberry 
mashes and slumped down beside him. 

“Didn’t see you at the game,” growled 
Sport. 

“Didn’t go,” replied Saleratus. 

“Humph!” snorted Sport. ‘‘Lot of school 
spirit you have.” 

“Yeh, I think so,” replied Saleratus mildly. 

‘Suppose you don’t care if the team can’t 
go west?” 

“The team is going. 

“Don’t you know the faculty has for- 
bidden it?” 

‘Sure, but that’s all right. It’s going just 
the same.” 

“Are you trying to be funny?” asked Sport 
indignantly. 

“Not I,” replied Saleratus blandly. ‘I say 
the team’s going and it is.” 

‘*Saleratus,” said Gus, who had been listen- 
ing to the conversation, “you better speak your 
piece or keep quiet.” 

“You fellows remember Mr. Bell?” asked 
Saleratus. 

“Yeh, a friend of Billy Bolton’s,” said 
Skeeter. 

“He is,’”’ continued Saleratus, ‘‘and he’s also 
general freight agent of the B. & Q.” 

“Glory,” interrupted Gus. “I begin to 
smell a rat.” 

“Go on,” snapped Sport. 

“Remember I took him a telegram up 
Russell and got clawed by a wildcat? Well, 
that message was a mighty important one, and 
he was grateful. I was pretty sure the faculty 
wouldn’t let the team go because the athletic 
association’s funds are so low. So I went over 
to the Bemis Woolen Co. and the South Sweet- 
water Cotton Mill, who receive and ship a lot 
of freight by the N. Y. & O.” 

“‘Saleratus,” interrupted Gus, ‘you sure do 
beat all get out.” 

“Thanks, Gus, but to continue, I found the 
agents were Sweetwater alumni, had a nice 
talk with them, showed them where it was just 
as cheap to ship by the B. & Q., and got them to 
agree to use that road if Mr. Bell would get 
passes for the team to the west. I then wrote 
Mr. Bell. 

“He telegraphed me this afternoon that 
everything was jake. So the team can go 
after all.” 

Open-mouthed, the boys looked at him 
without saying a word. 

“Now, Gus,” began Saleratus, “about that 
line of fancy biscuits I want you to stock.” 

Gus regarded him quizzically. 

“See here, Saleratus,” he said, waddling over 
to the cash register and returning with a ten- 
dollar bill. 

“T’'ll give you this if you promise not to sell 
me another thing until fall.” 
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Are You Proud? 


It’s more fun to ride when you are proud of your 
bike, and proud of your tires. 


Tires make a lot of difference and Fisk Tires have 
been well known for years as husky, reliable bicycle 
tires, tires you can be proud of. 


These leading bicycles are equipped at the factory 
with Fisk Tires: 


America Cleveland Columbia Crescent 
Crown Indian Iver Johnson Pope 
Rambler Snyder Tribune 


Your Own Club 


It is easy to form a Fisk Bicycle 
Club in your neighborhood. A free 
booklet, ‘“‘How To Form A Fisk 
Bicycle Club,” will be mailed to you 
for the asking. Just drop a line to 
Fisk Club Headquarters, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., and don’t send any 
money. The booklet tells all you 
want to know about forming a Fisk 
Bicycle Club. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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On Parade 
In Camp 
At Home 


Your “Musical Pal” 


sey you’re a Scout or not, 
you'll find a Hohner Harmonica 
a mighty fine pal wherever you are and 
wherever you go. 

Toget full value out of this “musical 
pal” just spend a few minutes with 
the free instruction book which gives 
you the real “secrets” of making a 
harmonica “talk.” 


To be “in the swim” nowadays, you 
must play the harmonica—and play 
every new thing that comes along! 


A million boys last year received 
free instruction books and learned to 
play the world-famous “Marine Band” 
Harmonica. 

Then thousands more bought the 
fascinating new “Chromonica”—a 
harmonica which supplies every sharp 
and flat, so that you can play any se- 
lection in any key. When you master 
this instrument, you are in a class with 
the harmonica professionals. 

Harmonica bands have been formed all 
over the country — harmonica orchestras 
are part of musical programs everywhere— 
harmonica soloists are earning large salaries 
—harmonica contests bring fame and prizes 
to thousands of contestants. 

Get started on the “Marine Band” Har- 
monica NOW. Or, if you have already be- 
gun, perfect your technique on the “Chrom- 
onica.” Ask your dealer to show you them, 


The NEW Way 
to Learn 


A special orthophonic 
Victor Record (No. 
20377) “How to Play 
the Harmonica” is 
now available for those 
who wish to learn by 
listening to the living 
voice of the instructor, 
and following the notes as they are sounded on his 
harmonica. Illustrated instruction sheet also included. 
Reverse side reproduces “Old Black Joe’’as renderedon 


harmonica with piano accompani- 
+t 
a 
* ) 





ment. At all dealers selling Victor 
Records. . . » complete 75c 


FREE Instruction Book 


Anyone can learn to play the 
harmonica by following the 
clear, pede illustrated 
instructions given in our 
booklet “How to Play the 
Harmonica.” Free at your 
\ dealer’s — or write to M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 50), 
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ELL, fellows, here’s August and Camp and 

everything. Everything, of course, in 
cludes OLD IDLE FIVE MINUTES, that old 
scout who has the unenviable reputation of 
being the laziest scout on record. 

His record was considerably staggered this 
month by one whose record in laziness is pub- 
lished in the column below. Old I. F. M. never 
came so near to being knocked out. 

Let’s see if we can’t do something to make 
him throw up the sponge for all time. The 
idea—Old I. F. M. thinking that he can inter- 
fere with us during the camping season when 
the days are not nearly long enough to get 
everything done that we want to do. 

Look out fellows—here he comes. Let’s 
bury him under a pile of his own ammunition. 
Send in your best jokes and for jokes accepted 
and published we will send one of our 1927 
Boy Scout diaries. 

Keeping It Dark 

Rea: “Liza, what fo’ yo’ buy dat oder box 
of shoe blackin’?”’ 

Liza: “Go on, dat ain’t no shoe blackin’; 
dat’s my massage cream.” 


Go Ahead and Prove It 


A mule has 2 legs on B hind 
And 2 he has B 4; 
U stand B hind B 4 U find 
What the 2 B hind B 4. 














Orders 
Jor: “I traveled as a salesman the entire 
|} summer, and only received two orders. 


| SYMPATHETIC ONE: “Too bad; who gave 
you those?” 
Joe: “Everyone—Get out, and stay out!” 
Leading 
TENDERFOOT: “What is an usher?” 
First Crass: “He's the man who takes the 
leading part in a theater.” 


Bang! 
My Bonnie looked into the gas tank, 
My Bonnie lit matches to see 
If there was any gas in the gas tank 
Oh! bring back my Bonnie to me. 








SCOUTMASTER: “What is the best method 
to prevent the disease caused by biting in- 
sects?” 

TENDERFOOT: “Don’t bite the insects.” 

He Raised Him 

MAN IN ELevaror: “Fourth floor, please.” 

Operator: “Here you are, son.” 

“How dare you call me son? 
my father.” 

“Well, I brought you up, didn’t I?” 


You’re not 


His Brightest Idea 
Perhaps the cleverest man in the world is 
Mr. Edison. He invented the phonograph so 
that people would have to stay up all night 





and use his electric lights. 


When answering advertisements 


Think and Grin | 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 
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“IS” 18 NOT THE 
WORD — “WAS” 
Is IT 
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Swift Stuff 


“What causes the flight of time?” 
“It is urged on by the spur of the moment.” 


Telling Him 
AssIsTAnt: “I couldn’t find the leak on the 
eighth floor.” 
Janitor: ‘““Why didn’t you look on the 
seventh floor?” 
Assistant: “‘Oh, that’s another story.” 


Look \ 
what I’ve got! 








Ask Me Another 
SCOUTMASTER: “Supposing there was an 
explosion and a man was blown into the air. 
As the nearest doctor was being called in, 
what would you do?” 
TENDERFOOT: “Wait for the man to come 
down again.” 
Why Not? 
Tommy: “Papa, is it proper to call a man 
born in Poland a Pole?” 
Papa: “Certainly, young man.” 
Tommy: “Then I suppose a man born in 
Holland is a Hole, isn’t he?”’ 
Ready To Fight 
Seconp Crass: “When has a man four 
hands?” 
TENDERFOOT: “I'll bite!” 
SECOND CLass: “When he doubles his fists.”’ 


By Way of Change 





The New Model 


TENDERFOOT: “I put two quarters und | Pocket ep 
my pillow every night.” 


First Crass: “What for?” 
TENDERFOOT: “‘Why, they are my sleepin 
quarters.” 


$150 


OU’LL like this New 
Model Pocket Ben, 
it’s so good looking. 

It’s a sturdy, steady, 
faithful watch, the kind 
that millions of men and 
boys will want to carry. 

Wear it wherever you 
go this Summer; and 
take it to school in the 
Fall. It will keep you on 
time. 

It’s sold everywhere 
for $1.50. With lumi- 
nous night-and-day-dial 
$2.25. 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 





Beats Old I. F. M. at Last 
Iresu: “Who is the laziest man in the 
world?” 
Sopu: “I don’t know, who is?” 
Fresu: “The fellow that eats in the dining 
car on a train because it stirs his coffce.”’ 


Secret? 
First Crass Scout: “The secret of good 
health is onion eating.” 
Wise TEeNDERFOoT: “But how can onion 
eating be kept a secret?” 


Inside Dope 
Tom: “‘Why are your socks on wrong side 
out, Bob?” 
Bos: “My feet were hot and © turned the 
hose on them.” 


Time Race 
A man is thirty years old when a boy is 
born. That means that the man is thirty 
times as old as the boy. After ten years the 
man is forty, and the boy is ten. Now the man 
is only four times as old. After five years 
more the man is forty-five and the boy is fifteen 
years old. Now the man is only three times as 
old as the boy. After fifteen years more the 
man is sixty and the boy is thirty. Now the 
man is only twice as old. When will the P 
younger catch up with the older? ce antl 
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Danny Tries a New Job 
(Concluded from page 31) 








“Unless you will agree to use another name,” 
Danny heard the man say. 

This was a funny suggestion Danny thought, 
but as the man continued he realized that 
there must bé a reason for it. 

‘“‘We are very anxious to place our service 
with a certain firm and have gotten the first 
order for several boys. You look like you were 
not afraid of work, and as the boys must be 
there this morning, I'll give you a chance if 
you will take it under that condition.” 

The man stopped, waiting for an answer. 
Danny did not realize it at first. He was 
trying to make up his mind what to do. Did 
he want to work for this man? He had made 
a dishonest offer. At the same time Danny 
could see that he seemed to have a good reason 
for doing it. But he had to have a job so he 
decided to do as the man asked. 

“Yes, sir, Pll take it,’ Danny replied. 

The man’s face broke into a smile as he 
remarked; 

“That’s good. Here are your references.” 

He handed Danny a typewritten list. 
Danny saw that his new name was John 
Roberts and that he lived in the Bronx and 
had been working three years as a “runner” 
for several bond houses. 

“Take this and report with those boys to 
Mr. Johnson of Miller Company.” 

As Danny started to join the group of boys 
that the man had pointed out he was called 
back. 

“There is just one more thing. I want you 
to make good, so for a few days come to me 
after you have been assigned to your day’s 
work and Ill help you out. Jerry Murphy, 
one of the boys going with you is an old timer 
and he will also help you.” 

Danny was then introduced to Jerry and 
the boys left for their new jobs. 


HAT night Danny reported to Donovan 

that he was working for Miller Company. 

Had Danny been with Donovan in the Gov- 
ernor’s office the following morning he would 
have seen and heard things that would have 
surprised him. 

After Donovan had finished telling the Gov- 
ernor of Danny’s success in getting a job and 
especially how the job was secured the Gov- 
ernor was all smiles. 

“That’s fine,” he said. “Great! That? boy 
is sure a wonder.” Then his expression 
changed. ‘‘ But Donovan, not a word toa soul, 
The lad is in a dangerous position and he 
doesn’t realize it. Above all don’t let him 
know he has given us a short cut, probably 
saving us weeks of work. I am afraid if he 
knew just how successful he has been, he might 
betray himself by his looks and actions and 
thereby cause suspicion. Let him work the 
problem out in his own way and that will 
keep him acting natural.” 

As Donovan left the office the Governor 
called after him. 

“Keep that boy carefully guarded. 
harm comes to him it means your job.” 

The Governor laughed at Donovan’s reply, 
but he knew that Danny did not need to fear 
of any harm coming to him so long as Donovan 
was on the job. 

Danny’s first week with his new job was a 
hard one. Between visiting the employment 
man and getting advice from him and hanging 
around Snyder’s place as much us possible. 
it kept him busy. Danny, as he put it, “had 
to step on the gas” to make his deliveries. 

Danny did not like Jerry. He was too nosey. 
On several occasions Danny caught Jerry look- 
ing through his list of bonds and even though 
his excuse of offering to make certain deliveries 
was a good one, Danny felt that Jerry could 
not be trusted. 

Through the assistance of his friend at the 
employment agency Danny was making good 
with his new boss. This was plainly evident, 
as his employers were sending him out with 
larger amounts of bonds each day and were 
also having him perform other duties wherein 
large sums of money were involved. 

Danny was glad that his work was satis- 
factory, but he was worried over the case. He 
had been unable to make any progress what- 
ever. Still, Donovan seemed satisfied. , 

One day Danny was very busy and forgot 
to visit his friend. Later he remembered but 
being familiar with his work he decided that 
unless there was some reason for it he would 
not waste his friend’s time by calling upon him. 

Much to his surprise Jerry met him the next 
morning and demanded to know why he had 
Not visited his friend. 


1927 


If any 


This made Danny angry. He figured it 
was none of Jerry’s business and he told him so. 

Later the same day Danny was called to the 
telephone. To his surprise it was his friend 
and he demanded that Danny see him at once. 
Danny explained that he was busy but would 
see him the next morning. 

When Danny got home that night he was 
very low. Everything had gone wrong that 
day. He couldn’t understand the actions of 
Jerry and his friend. Why were they so 
angry? He hadn’t done anything. And he 
hadn’t done anything towards helping Dono- 
van catch the robbers. 

Danny began to wonder if Donovan was on 
the right track. He had spent hours at 
Snyder’s, but hadn’t heard a word that would 
indicate that there was any connection be- 
tween Snyder’s and the bond robberies. 

Danny figured he was wasting his time. 
Surely there must be other ways of catching 
the thieves. But how? We], that was up to 
Donovan. 

Danny tried to dismiss the case from his 
mind, but different ideas to help Donovan kept 
racing through his head. 

Suddenly he sat up in bed and exclaimed: 

“That’s it. Why didn’t I think of it be- 
fore?” The idea was almost too foolish to 
think of at first. But the more he thought 
about it the more excited he became. ‘By 
George I'll do it,” he finally decided. 

His first thought was to telephone Donovan 
and ask his advice, but finally decided to wait 
until he was absolutely sure. 

Danny was unusually busy the following 
day and did not have a chance to go to his 
friend’s office until late in the afternoon. How- 
ever, during the day Danny saw Jerry several 
times. 

These chance meetings made Danny almost 
certain that his plan was the correct one to 
follow. Still a lot depended upon the outcome 
of his call to the employment agency. 

Finally Danny arrived at his friend’s office. 

“You are a nice once,” was the greeting 
Danny got. “I put myself out to get a job 
for you and you give me the ‘go-by.’” 

Danny started to explain to him that he 
thought it unnecessary to waste his time. 
But the man was angry and he continued to 
bawl out Danny. 

“Want to go your own way now. Well you 
aren’t going to double-cross me. I know your 
kind, get jobs on fake references and then 
jump out with the money. What do you think 
I got you the job for? I ought to turn you 
over to the police.” 

Danny’s heart was pumping a mile a minute. 
He was right. He had to make some kind of 
a reply. What was he to say? He started 
to stammer out a reply. 

Then the man saved Danny the trouble. 
And to Danny’s surprise he suddenly changed 
his manner. 

“Never mind kid. I see I have made a mis- 
take. I thought you were planning to steal 
some bonds. I am sorry. But I wish you 
would keep coming to me each day as you can 
sce I am interested in you, and want to help 
you.” 

Danny was puzzled. The case was becom- 
ing too complicated for him. Apparently the 
man was sincere in his liking for him, or he 
wanted to make it appear that he had been too 
hasty in accusing Danny of double-crossing 
him. 

There was only one thing for Danny to do 
and that was get in touch with Donovan at 
once. To gain time Danny readily agreed to 
continue the visits. 

As Danny left the office he wiped his fore- 
head and sighed: 

““Wh-e-e that was a close squeeze. Almost 
spilled the beans.” He started to enter a tele- 
phone booth but saw Jerry and decided to wait 
until he got home before talking to Donovan. 

Donovan was almost as excited as Danny, 
while he was listening to Danny’s story. 

“That’s fine, me boy,’ he kept saying. 
“T believe you’ve got it.’ 

Finally Danny finished his tale, and asked: 

“What shall I do now?” 

Donovan thought for a few moments. 
“Well me lad our work has just started. 
Maybe you have and maybe you haven't hit 
the nail on the head. There is only one way 
to tell. It’s dangerous and I hate to send you 
but if you aren’t afraid we can soon tell you if 
you are right. Now listen to me, me lad.” 

Donovan then talked steadily for five min- 
utes, explaining to Danny just what he was 
to do. 

















Freedom from Mosquitoes and Flies 


Earle W. Beckman, Scout executive, St. Louis Council, 
writes: “We have found FLIT to be a very satisfactory 
exterminator for flies and mosquitoes. We have used it in 
our camps at Irondale Reservation for several seasons, and 
I can recommend it most highly. We shall be placing our 
order for this season’s supply within the next ten days, 
which is a fitting testimonial of the value of this product.” 


sects when sprayed outdoors—it 
will serve to repel and keep them 
away for some time. Spray Flit 
on your leggings, woolen stock- 
ings, breeches and sweaters. Does 
not stain. Spray the grass under- 
foot, and relax in perfect con- 
tentment. Spray boats and ca- 
noes. Spray Flit outdoors—any- 
time, anywhere—when you want 
freedom from tormenting insect 
pests. 

Get a can of Flit and a Flit 
sprayer, today. For sale every- 
where. 


LIT is the new, easy way for 
Scouts to rid their camps of 
annoying flies, mosquitoes, and 
other peskyinsects. Spray Flit, and 
you can then sleep, eat and tell 
your stories in peace and comfort. 


Use Inside of Tents 


Close the flaps and fill the inside 
of the tent with Flit vapor. Also 
spray the top and the walls of 
the tent—cots and bedding. In a 
few moments, Flit kills all flies, 
mosquitoes, and other insects 
present—and keeps them away. 
Spray Flit before retiring and 
enjoy restful sleep during the 
night. Flit is non-poisonous and 
harmless to mankind. 






Spray Outdoors 
While Flit is not as deadly to in- 


Destroys 
Flies *- * * 
Mosquitoes 
Ants * Gnats 
Midges: Fleas 


“The yellow can 
with the 
black band” 


© 1927, STANDARD O11 CO. (a. ’ ) 


PRIZES FOR VACATION PICTURES 


We will $5 apiece for the fifty best snapshots of camping and other outdoor scenes. Show 
Flit ae in use or the Flit cons a sprayer ir in vat outdoor Se aes pe if you omer Few a 





them, although thisis not in Awar 
of clearness and interest of oven which must be received by Boonen 31, 1927, < platy 
marked with your name and address. Address Flit, Room 832, 26 Broadway, New York City. 
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ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Pocket Size 
First Aid 


... light as a 
handkerchief 


ERE’S a kit that “travels 
H light.” Weighs no 
more than a handkerchief— 
is slimmer, smaller, than a 
watch. Yet it holds all you 
need to bind up a cut ora 
gash — germ-free. Take it 
with you on hikes—camp- 
ing—all vacationlong! Whip 
it out when accidents oc- 
cur. In this little metal case 
—just the size we picture 


above—is real First Aid. 


25c—any drug store. Or 


write us direct. 


q NEW BRUNSWICK ( NEW JERSEY 


Two things to do— 
That’s all! 


i—Pinch tube to satue 
raie swab with Mercuro- 





chrome. Paint wound, 
and kill all germs—like 
that! 


2—Now protect 
wound with Band 
aid—a dressing and 
adhesive in one. The 
wound is safe! 











“Do you understand? And will you do it?” 
he finally asked. 

Danny’s knees shook. But he was game. 
He knew Donovan or one of his men would 
be near at all times so he agreed. 

“Sure. Iam not afraid,” he told Donovan, 
but Donovan knew better. Danny’s voice 

| was a bit shaky. 

Danny was at his office early the next morn- 

}ing and on his first trip he called upon his 
friend, the employment man. They talked 


§ | over Danny’s list as if nothing had happened. 


As Danny was leaving he said: 

“Will it be all right to see you this after- 
noon? After hours?” 

Danny’s friend looked at him with a blank 
expression for an instant and then without 
asking why he replied: 

“Sure, sure, come in at about four o’clock.” 

“So far so good,” Danny thought! as he 
left. ‘But the worst is yet to come.” 

Promptly at four o’clock Danny appeared 
at his friend’s office and was immediately 
admitted. 

“Well, John, I see you are on time. What’s 
on your mind?” 

Danny was almost afraid to go through with 
his and Donovan’s prearranged plan, but he 
realized that it was up to him, now, or all the 
money that had been spent so far on the case 
would be wasted. So Danny answered, 

“IT want to see you very badly. I was afraid 
if I was late that you would not wait.” 

Danny didn’t know how to start out. But 
he had to do something, so he leaned closé 
to the man and spoke in a very low tone. 

It was evident from the expression on the 
man’s face that what Danny was telling him 
was a great surprise. But as Danny continued 
talking the expression changed from surprise 
to interest. 

Danny noted this and it gave him the needed 
courage to continue. He was talking for the 
success of the case. 

Just before he finished he said something 
that displeased his listener, as the man grew 
red in the face and made a threatening motion 
towards Danny. 

Having finished Danny sat back and watched 
the man. He was scared stiff. His knees 
were shaking so badly he was afraid he would 
shake the desk. 

The few moments that it took for the man 
to come to a decision seemed an hour to Danny. 

Danny hardly dared to breathe for fear of 
betraying his excitement. The answer meant 
success or defeat. What was it going to be? 

The man stopped staring at Danny and 
stuck out his hand. 

Danny quickly shoved back his chair, hav- 
ing mistaken the gesture. But a smile broke 
across his face as the man said: 

“Shake! kid. Bring the stuff to the Sunset 
Hotel. I'll be there at two. We'll fix the rest 
then.” 

As Danny literally floated out of the office 
the man called after him: ‘Remember, two 
o’clock.” 

Danny smiled to him. ‘Would he forget 
it? I should say not.” 

By the time Danny had reported to Donovan 
and had rehearsed what he was to do the next 
day, he was exhausted. He was so tired he 
went straight home and to bed without suppér, 
much,to his mother’s surprise and almost fell 
asleep before he was fully undressed. 

The first person Danny saw upon reaching 
the office the next morning was Jerry. Danny 
especially noted the queer expression on Jerry’s 
face and he thought, “‘so he has told you 
already, huh!” 

Danny’s nerves were on edge. He thought 
the morning would never pass. He was so 
upset and his mind occupied on other matters 
that he made a dozen mistakes and was 
bawled out each time. 

He was almost afraid of being discharged 
before he could get through with the morning’s 
work. 

Finally he was called to the cashier’s window 
and given his wallet of bonds to deliver. He 


tried his best to keep his hands from shaking 
but failed and just succeeded in holding on to 
the wallet after juggling it for a moment. 

Hastily glancing at his route list Danny 
ducked out the door leading to the elevators 
and street. As he did so he got a fleeting look 
at Jerry disappearing down the stairs. 

On the ride uptown Danny managed to 
steady his nerves and when he entered the 
Sunset Hotel and inquired for his friend, he 
was pretty much the old Danny, cool and col- 
lected. He simply had to go through with 
the deal. The thought of failure and what 
might happen to him did not enter his mind. 
All that worried him was whether Donovan 
had been able to carry through his end of the 
plan. 

The door opened in response to Danny’s 
knock and taking one long deep breath he 
entered. Once again the first person he saw 
was Jerry with that knowing, nosey look. 

The employment man walked towards him, 
hand extended and his face covered with smiles. 

“Glad to see you, John. Did you bring the 
stuff?” 

Without saying a word, or taking his eyes 
from the back of the third man that was in the 
room Danny turned over his wallet. 

He wondered who the new man was. _Be- 
fore he could®ask, his friend answered this 
question, by calling out: ““Come here, Max. 
I want you to meet our new member. I told 
you I wasn’t wrong.” 

The man faced him and Danny at once 
recognized Max Snyder. 

Danny was in a daze. Stage fright, is 
what actors call it, and just at this moment 
Danny was an actor. The shock of seeing 
Snyder in the room had the needed effect. 
Danny suddenly remembered that he had 
a part to play. 

He turned to the employment man. “Look 
at that stuff,” he said in a hard-boiled voice. 
“There’s plenty of it there.” 

As the man counted out the bonds he whis- 
tled with pleasure. ‘Some haul,” he ex- 
claimed. 

Danny wasn’t through. He had one more 
speech to make, then the curtain would drop. 

““Now wait a minute, Mister,” Danny con- 
tinued in as hard a manner as he could. 
“Maybe I won’t go through with this. How 
do I know you will protect me?” 

“Never mind, kid. We will take care of 
you,” his friend replied. 

““Yes—but how? You’ve got to show me 
that you can make good before I’ll be the goat.” 

Danny spoke his part like a real actor and 
his question brought results. 

“Say kid,” Jerry butted in. ‘“‘Do we guys 
look like saps? This ain’t our first job. 
Look at me.” Danny was looking at him, and 
his heart was turning somersaults. “I was 
the goat last time, remember the Merton job? 
Well I turned the bonds over to me buddies 
here, like you are doing and then told my boss 
I was held up. Istuck to my story and nuttin’ 
happened to me. That right, buddies?” 

Jerry looked at the employment man and 
Snyder. 

“Sure, dot’s correct Jerry. A good job 
you did,” Snyder agreed. 

“You bet,” the employment man nodded 
his head. 

Danny had heard enough. And he was sure 
that Donovan had too, so he gave a pre- 
arranged signal that warned Donovan that 
he was ready to close the case. The signal was 
“ All right, Jerry you win.” With that Danny 
stepped to the door before anyone in the room 
could stop him and threw it open. 

Donovan stepped in. “Yes, Jerry,” he said 
‘you and your friends win—the brown derby.” 

Donovan then walked to the curtains, threw 
them back and picked up a small black, oval- 
shaped object, attached to a wire. 

“The next time you want to pull a job be 
careful of your friends and how you talk. 
This little detectaphone does not keep secrets 
and your friends like this boy here might be 
detectives.” 
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(Concluded from page 8) 




















or the basketball squad, that sleep means 
a little more to you than it does to the pro- 
fessional athlete. The big league baseball 
players, and the men in the fighting/game, are 
nolong boys. They are men fully grown and 
developed. You fellows who read Boys’ Lire 
are still growing. And it is at night, when you 
are asleep that you do your best growing, so to 





speak. . If you want to have a big and powerful 


frame on which to develop a fine structure of 
muscles, get plenty of sleep, and then a little 
more, Sleep at your age will never hurt you. 
It is a greater.body builder than exercise. 

“But thac’s enough. I won’t preach any 
more except to say that the fellow who sets 
out to live a clean, wholesome life is the fellow 
who is going to wind up very close to the top 
of the ladder in the end.” 
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WeShipOn Approval 


Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 
We will ship it subject to 
your approval and trial. 
Direct From Factory. = 
00 00 No extravagant sellin 

Save $|0% 0825" expenses enter into the 
cost and selling prices of these bicycles. Factory-to- 
Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 

We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 


Tires'| SO Guaranteed. Lamps, wheels, 


Each EQuipment. Low prices, 
Mead 


Write for catalog and free premium offer, 


Cycle Co., Dept. S-18, Chicago 








OH BOY! 
There will be real fun in your camp this 
oa if you take along a CARPENTER 


They are easiest to handle—very light 
in weight and will stand any weather. 
Absolutely waterproof. 


Besure to send for our new Tent Catalog of 


WTS 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


It tells you all about camping, what to do and 
what to take along. 


Sent FREE. Ask for Catalog No. 616 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Tent Makers for eighty-seven years 


440 No. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Of course, there is the shoestring, so to speak, 
which also has a tab on the end to prevent 
the string pulling through. This string is 30 
inches long and is used to bind round and round 
the ankle and thus fasten the moccasin to the 
foot. 

Any fellow who cannot make a pair of Billy 
Bow-leg moccasins had better not attempt any 
other style, because in construction this is the 
simplest Indian footgear of which I have any 
knowledge. I would hardly call them moc- 
casins; it would be more appropriate to call 
them buckskin socks. 

I never saw a Seminole Indian in Seminole 
dress with anything on his feet except the skin 
the Lord put there, but, unfortunately, the 
Seminoles, like all the other Indians, are now 
wearing so-called civilized clothes and dis- 
carding their native dress, which in this case 
is the wammus of striped cloth, of the same 
pattern as the buckskin wammus worn by the 
early pioneers, but the Seminole tunic is 
gathered at the yoke and the sleeves are very 
full and also gathered in like the smock of 
European peasants, which have probably 
modified the original pattern, among Indian 
costumes. It is unique for no other tribe 
dresses in this manner and even among the 
Seminoles this picturesque costume is worn by 
only a few of the old-timers or by Indians 
employed by the fashionable hotels to lend a 
touch of the picturesque to the establishment. 

After we whites captured Osceola, said to 
have been by the false and dishonorable use 
of a flag of truce, the Indian War in Florida 
ceased in 1842. All the real warriors and fight- 
ing men of the Seminoles were transported ta 
the West, beyond the Mississippi. A few 
Seminoles who were considered harmless, and 
have proved to be so, were left in Florida, and 
it is their descendants who now live in the 
Everglades. 

There are many funny things occurring in 
this world. If one keeps his eyes open to see 
them he will be amused. For instance, I de- 
signed for you boys a method of. making a 
Sioux war bonnet. I have just purchased a 
Sioux war bonnet in which the Indian has 
followed my description to the smallest detail. 


I also invented some symbols for the use of the 
scouts and published them in my book of 
“Signs, Signals and Symbols,” and I see in a 


newspaper clipping a copy of a picture- f 


graphed letter, supposedly by a real Indian, in 
which the Indian is using the symbols adapted 
for the scouts from tramp signs, which is all 
right, but sort of funny at that. However, we 
scouts are willing to teach them their own arts. 
It was one of our scouts, Joe Van Vleck, who 
showed the Indians in the North Woods of 
Canada the old Indian method of building a 
fire by friction, and that is all right also for our 
scouts’ aim is to preserve all the lore of the 
Indians which they themselves are forgetting. 

My Scouting Page is not big enough to an- 
swer all the questions, neither are my wave- 
lengths properly adjusted to answer some. 
I sometimes wish that a few of my readers 
would tune in and answer some for me. In the 
olden times the Indians spoke of New Year’s 
Day as the mid-journey of the sun, and, you 
scouts know that every four years we have leap 
year and add an extra day to February; but 
some Indian tribes evened up the calendar by 
adding another moon called the ‘‘ Lost Moon.” 
That is a great name! 

Well, you know I think some of my boys who 
write questions for my Scouting Section were 
born'in the “Lost Moon.” Here’s a question 
from one of our “Lost Moon” boys. ‘How 
many skins does it take to make a boy fourteen 
years old?” And another! ‘Where can I get 
a leather cowboy’s vest and a tall cowboy’s 
hat?” One more! “How can I tell a puff- 
ball mushroom before it puff balls?” Still 
another! ‘Where can I get yue wood for 
making boys?” Once more! “If & scout 
finds an alligator lady’s bag, what shall he do 
with it?” 

My advice is, in these cases, to corral the 
leather cowboy, the tall cowboy, and the alli- 
gator lady, the boy fourteen years old made 
of skins, and all the rest of these freaks and 
start a Scout Museum or sideshow. It would 
make a great hit! You might have the alliga- 
tor lady dance the Charleston with the leather 
cowboy. Me-oh-my! That would be fun! 
Ask me another. 








“The Air Mail Flies 


(Concluded from page 17) 








the side he was approaching, it would be only 
by inches. 

Down and down the plane dropped. And 
in one tortured second he saw that he would 
not make it. Failure on the brink of success! 

Then he acted, almost unconsciously. It 
was the chance he would have to take. A 
steady glide would mean a crash. A dive and 
zoom—that was his last chance. 

Dean Cole moved the stick forward. The 
plane came down with a rush. Wind shrilled 
through the struts and flying wires. The hail 
rattled fiercely. And the pilot of the crippled 
mail ship had forgotten Van White, had for- 
gotten his battle with himself—had forgotten 
fear! 

The trees towered above the diving ship. 
He was close upon them. He pulled the stick 
back against his overall suit. ‘The nose of the 
De Havilland came up with arush. The trees 
sank out of sight—but the undergear had 
missed their tops only by the narrow margin 
of a few feet. 

Dean moved the stick forward. The plane 
hovered shakily—struggling for flying speed. 
The controls seemed about to fail—and then 
she dropped downward, the weight of her 
engine pulling the nose down fast. 

Ten feet from the ground he pulled the stick 
back again, used right rudder to get her into 
the wind. The nose came up, but her wheels 
struck the hard earth heavily. She bounced 
high—and Dean worked the controls desper- 
ately. He knew that she must crash, but he 
was fighting to save a complete wreck. 

She dropped ten feet the second time—like an 
elevator. And she was on a fairly level keel. 
Her pilot held the joy-stick tightly with his left 
hand. With his right arm he protected his 
face for the second time. Then she struck! 


EAN COLE smiled from the warmth of 

the blankets. The bed was soft, and he 
felt extremely comfortable. But he struggled 
to sit up as his mind cleared. 

“The mail?” he muttered weakly. 
they get it——” 

Carson Waite smiled understandingly. 
Gently he pushed Dean Cole down upon the 
pillow again. He spoke quietly. 

“The mail was transferred and in the air 
headed for Cleveland ten minutes after you 
cracked-up, Cole. We heard you coming in 
with a dead engine. That was a fine piece 
of flying—over the trees. And by the 
looks of your head you must have landed 
before this—somewhere. After you’re more 
rested : 

“The ship—badly smashed?” 
smiling. 

Waite shook his head. ‘‘ Under-gearsmashed, 
and the left wing battered a bit. And you 
were fairly lucky, Cole. A bang on the forehead 
and a couple of broken ribs. You'll be all 
right in a week or so.” 

Dean Cole nodded. Waite spoke again. 

“T’ve wired a report—and it’s some report,” 


“Did 





Dean was 


he stated. ‘‘That was what I call a courageous 
flight, Cole. When we send along your 
report——” 


Dean shook his head. He was sure of one 
thing—he had won out, had beaten the fear 
within himself. The others would know—but 
it didn’t matter. He had won. 

“Tt won’t be much of a report,” he said 
slowly, steadily. “Conditions were bad, 
things happened. But—” he closed his eyes 
wearily, but his voice was steady, strong as he 
finished—“‘but it doesn’t matter much. The 
Air Mail flies!” 

(THE Enp) 
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The Traveler’s Telephone 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Americans are the great- 
est travelers in the world. 
They have knit the coun- 
try together by steel rails and 
made it the largest and most 
prosperous business community 
the world has ever seen. Busi- 
ness, friendship and_ political 
solidarity are maintained by 
personal touch, by travel and 
the telephone. 

Wherever the business man 
goes in this country, be it thirty 
miles or three thousand, he is 
still within earshot of his office, 
his family and his friends. He 
can get them and they can get 
him, and for the longest call in 
the United States the day rate 
is only $12 and the night rate 
is only $8. 





For the Bell Telephone 
System is an idea in 
force nationally. All the 
instruments are designed in the 
largest industria] laboratory in 
the world and made in the same 
factories to the one standard of 
fitness, All of the telephone 
builders, repairers and operators 
are trained to the same ideal and 
aim; stated by President Walter 
S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for the 
nation, so far as humanly pos- 
sible free from imperfections, 
errors or delays, and enabling 
at all times anyone anywhere 
to pick up a telephone and talk 
to anyone else anywhere else, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 
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FLY-TOX KILLS 


these disease~carrying 
MOSQUITOES 


HE mosquito in camp is a fear- 

ful menace to health and com- 

fort—even life itself. It is 
like some frightful, fabled monster 
that lays upon everything it touches 
a curse that torments, sickens and 
destroys. 


At night the mosquito’s sibilant 
threats strike your ears. You know 
precious hours of restful sleep are 
gone. Involuntarily your body con- 
tracts. Your nerves are set a-quiver. 
You awake fighting mad. 

You know a mosquito’s bite is 
painful. It hurts. You know by 
that bite disease germs are set afloat 
in the blood stream—bacteria of 
burning fever and crippling disease. 


Use Fly-Tox in Camp 


Scout camps must be clean, com- 
fortable, abounding in health. Flies 
and mosquitoes must be killed. 
Every scout can and should protect 
himself. Spray the tent thoroughly 
with Fly-Tox. It is clean, fragrant, 
harmless to humans. Just catch 
flies, mosquitoes and similar insects 
in that fragrant cleanly spray of 
Fly-Tox. They cannot breathe. 
And that danger is gone forever. 








FLY-TOX 
is a scientific insecticide 
Tt was developed 
at Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research 
by Rex Fellowship 


Before You Go To Camp 


Get out that book on Public Health you 
studied for your merit badge. Read it 
again—especially pages eight and nine about 
flies and mosquitoes. 

Then make Fly-Tox a part of your stand- 
ard equipment for camp. 

Fly-Tox doesn’t cost much and you can 
buy it almost anywhere. Fly-Tox is safe, 
stainless, dependable, sure. Its use means 
cleanliness, health and wonderful summer 


comfort. 


FLY-TOX 


KILLS FLIES 
MOSQUITOES 


MOTHS, ROACHES, ANTS, FLEAS 


| John Hendrickson, $1. 
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NLY four cash prizes this month but 

twenty Boy Scout Collapsible Drinking 
Cups are to be sent to the twenty clever 
scouts who sent in complete lists of answers 
to May puzzles. Stop! Look! Listen! The 
same thing may possibly happen next month, 
so have a care! However, if you decide to 
send in answers, be sure to have them here by 
August roth. 


Prizes for Original Puzzles 
Ernest Ilgenfritz, $2. Edwin Boeger, $2. 
David T. Johnston, 
$r. 
A Flight of Birds 


(Prise Puzzle) 


| My first is in martin but not in robin; 


My second, in robin but not in cardinal; 
My third is in cardinal but not in stork; 
My fourth is in stork but not in catbird; 
My fifth is in catbird but not in wren; 
My sixth is in wren but not in grosbeak; 
My seventh is in grosbeak but not in bluebird; 
My eighth is in bluebird but not in finch; 
My ninth is in finch but not in sparrow; 
My tenth is in sparrow but not in dove; 
My eleventh is in dove but not in hawk. 

My whole is a bird mimic. 

JoHN HENDRICKSON. 


A Famous Toast 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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READING Across: 1. Buildings with four 
pillars. 2. Having harmonious proportions. 


3. Light, repeating rifles. 4. A foot-doctor. 
5. Buildings for housing locomotives. 6. The 


Across 4. A slight quarrel 
1. Capable of being 5. Additional 

changed in form 6. A common verb 
9. To cut off 7. Is 
10. Crude metal 8. Separations due to 
11. A useful article misunderstand- 
13. To touch lightly ings 
15. A common verb 12. A word of refusal 
16. A preposition 14. To tap 
17. At once 15. A priest’s garment 
1g. Article of furniture 16. Atmosphere 
21. A tree 


‘Puzzlgera 


middle-class in France. 7. Proclaimings. 8. 
heedfully. 9. Renouncing upon oath. to. 
Practices of witches. 11. A few of a thousand 
Pieces. 12. Occurring once in two hundred 
years. 13. Ruinous. 14. Last night. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the letters represented by the figures from 1 
to 93 will form a patriotic toast given in 1816, 
and the row of crosses, reading downward, will 
spell the name of the American naval oflicer 
who proposed it.—EDwIN BOEGER. 


Omitted Letters 
(Prise Puzzle) 

Wherever an x occurs, insert either n or c. 
A xaxxer, remarkably xaxxy, 
Oxe morxixg remarked to his graxxy, 

A xaxxer xax xax 

Axythixg that he xax, 
But a xaxxer xaxt xax a xax, xax he? 

Davip T. JOHNSTON. 


Answers to July Puzzles 
CONNECTED Squares. I. Valor, alive, lives, 
overt, rests. II. Aster, stere, terra, erred, reads. 
III. Spasm, puree, aren’t, sense, meter. IV. 
Salem, aroma, loser, emery, Mary’s. 
NovEet Acrostic. Initials, 
fourth row, New Jersey. Cross-words: 1. 
Channel. 2. Lineage. 3. Entwine. 4. Val- 
jean. 5. Elderly. 6. Library. 7. Airship. 
8. Novelty. 9. Drayman. 
Some Curtous Cars. 
Cardinal. 3. Carboy. 4. Carbine. 5. Carni- 
val. 6. Carnation. 7. Cardamon. 8. Car- 
toon. 9. Carbon. 10. Cargo. 11. Carmine. 
12. Carnelian. 
REVOLUTIONARY 


1. Carbolic. 2. 


Acrostic. Primals, 


than Hale. Cross-words: 1. Narration. 2 
Amazement. 3. Thrilling. 4. Hypocrite. 5s. 
Awkwardly. 6. Noiseless. 7. Harshness. 8. 


Abjection. 9. Lightning. 10. Effective. From 
1 to 53, Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, 
Revere, Henry, Jones, Arnold, Howe. 

BEHEADED Cities. Washington. 1. Lo-well. 
2. New-ark. 3. Lan-sing. 4. Birming-ham. 
5. Jopl-in. 6. Re-no. 7. Chica-go. 8. Bos- 
ton. 9. Akr-on. 10. Fres-no. 

Patriotic Kinc’s Move. Begin with 11, 
Washington; 4, Greene; Sullivan, 8; Putnam, 
30; Mercer, 36; Herkimer, 55; Wayne, 45; 
Marion, 44; Lafayette, 57. 


Cross-Word Puzzle 


. Arespectful address 
Used on a stove 
To mimic 


18. Rainy 37 
20. To prohibit 38. 
21. Suitable 40. 
23. Ethical 42. A beverage 

25. Smallest 43. Tidy 

27. A word of refusal 46. A unit 

28. A meadow 48. Yale 

31. A light stroke 50. Not down 

32. Possesses 52. An Italian river 
34. A vegetable ERNEST ILGENFRITZ 
36. Part of the head (Prize winner). 





22. The 
plant 
24. A flap 


stock of afi a 135 4 
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25. An Italian coin 9 
26. A heavy weight 
28. To allow Ni 12 > 
29. To decay 
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30. A beverage 

31. Exactly suitable 

33. A snake 

35. A fur-bearing ani- 22 
1 














ma 
37. The juice of plants 
39. A set of players 
41. Rested 
42. A buffalo 
44. A monkey 
45. A conjunction 1 
46. Over (poetic) 
47. A little mound 
49. A printer’s meas- 
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ure 
50. Anarticle(French) 4 
51. A high mountain 
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53- Inclined to belief 
in signs and por- 
tents 


46 
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Down 








1. Sinners 3 
2. A boy’s nickname 





























3. A word of denial 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


DAN BEARD himself, most 
famous of all outdoor men, 
is the chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


The Most Famous of 


all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 


course, merit badges awarded 
by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how 
to do it; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 
Washington, to explore 
like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike Princes. 
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DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
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' Outdoor School and Camp to 
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Tomty-in-the-Corner 
(Concluded from page 9) \ 














least of them that were crowding the doorway, 
but had the same peaky red hair and beady 
blue eyes, let alone the mole of good fortune. 
All shrivelly like he was, and his voice like 
cracking a bit of bird-seed. 

“Tis from Felim ye’re come,” says he. 
And Cuad pushed forward a stool and nodded 
greeting, sewing away. 

“T am that,” says the beggar. “In sore 
distress he is, and needing counsel.” And 
he went on telling the whole of the tale, Tomty 
taking all in with round eyes staring at him. 

“‘There’s no way out but the king changing 
lis mind,” says the beggar. 

“Say ye so?” says Tomty. “Then we'll see 
what can be done along the way of-that. But 
’tis no time we have to waste, and better we’d 
be off soon, to be at the castle once ’tis dark 
enough to hide that we’re there.” 

So he hopped up and stood the sons of Cuad 
in a row around the cabin walls, telling each 
what was to be his part in the doing; and from 
a hole in the turf wall he took a little small 
jug, tight stoppered. 

“Tis faery mead it is,” says he, “and aids 
in working wonders like them the king looks 
for, to say naught of Sorch, the steward. And 
this,” says he, showing them a bit of a box of 
black bogwood, “‘is the magic smoke.” 


WHEN they got’ by the castle ’twas dusk, 

and all at supper, with none watching 
the gate; and one after his brother they stole in 
and sat down in a side room in the gate-tower, 
barring Malachy that went open-like to speak 
with his uncle and give him the jug and the 
black box; while Tomty, that could do it easy, 
slipped in ’twixt the bars and sat down among 
the straw, to set it right in Felim’s mind what 
he was to do with them. 

So all being ready, and them within coming 
out from eating and into the kitchen, Malachy 
marched into the great hall, where was the 
king sitting looking black at nothing at all, and 
Sorch clearing away mugs and trenchers, and 
he bobbed a bow to the king. Says he-—— 

“Yer Mightiness, me uncle, that’s Felim the 
gatekeeper, is ready to do the best he knows for 
yer pleasure, but all save the one that heard 
and told ye of the secret he has should fare 
out of the castle for the while it’s working, lest 
the charm be spoiled entirely.” 

“Oho!” says the king, brightening up 
wonderful and right off bidding Sorch send 
the men off to the village to bide until he blew 
horn for them. Himself took the great key 
and unlocked the dungeon, not seeing Tomty 
under the straw, at all. 

““Now, yer Greatness,” says Felim, “’tis 
a charm that works only in threes this is, and 
thereby ye’ll know there’s no trickery in it, 
for ’tis needful that the one overhearing me 
should be one with you in it, and the third 
shall be Malachy, here, son of me brother, that 
sits with no other child in his house. ’Tis he 
is taking chance with me of not displeasing 
the Little People in doing it.” 

The king was all for agreeing, but Sorch, 
not understanding at all, had a queer cold 
feeling go over him, but daresn’t run away. 
So as he was told, he set three stools in a row, 
brought a shovel of red hot coals and set it 
on the stone floor before them, and last of all, 
three small cups. 

“Now,” says Felim, “‘this is the way of the 
charm, that once working is dangerous to 
interfere with. And quicker it works with the 
young nor with them older. Ten times will I 
give ye ten drops of this faery mead, and after 


, 


each sup will be a magic smoke in the hall. , 


And at that time let none look around, lest 
he be struck with cold terror by the spell I’m 
saying the while.” 

So the king sat him down on one stool; next 
to him was Sorch, and at the end nighest the 
door was Malachy. In front of them, by the 
shovel of coals, stood Felim. He unstoppered 
the jug and poured a little small sup into the 
king’s cup, another into that of Sorch, and 
just a few drops in that of Malachy, and waited 
for them to drink it down; and queer tasting it 
was, like all the bogs ever was. ‘Then he 
dropped a pinch of black powder from the box 
on the coals, and green smoke filled all the air 
while he said loud a charm of words they’d 
never before heard. 

As the air cleared, though the smell stayed, 
Sorch stole looks each side of him to see had 
aught happened. But there sat King Gradh, 
and there the lad with peaky red hair and the 
mole on his near cheek. 


1927 


So Felim poured them second sups of the 
faery mead, and King Gradh was sure he was 
feeling something go up and down the back- 
bone of him that was the charm working. 


And the smoke followed, and Sorch, sneezing, | 


was sure of the magic taking hold, for the 
boy beside him had shrunk less in height; and 
a gone feeling was in him, for the lie he’d told 
of Felim. So he settled himself tight and 
scary-like, wondering who’d know him after. 

As the charm went on, six times, seven, and 
more after, and Sorch, while he feared to 
speak while the witching was going on, 
caught sight how the lad forninist him was 
getting smaller and smaller, and felt himself 
sure shrivelling up, within. He gave the king 
a nudge with his elbow, to glance round, and 
saw him give a big start on seeing Felim’s 
brother’s son now the bigness of a child of 
six. However, ’twas to be gone through with, 
but the teeth of both men chattered as they 
drank the ten drops for the tenth time, and 
felt the smoke cover them. 

But in the lifting of it, twas Sorch gave a 
great howl of terror, and the king like him, 
for there on the stool sat all they could see of 
him that had been the third of them, and 
*twas a wee withered manikin, with peaky 
red hair and beady blue eyes staring as won- 
dering what ailed them. 

“Ts it like that ye’re making us,” cried 
Sorch. And— “Stop the charm, if that’s its 
ending!” cried King Gradh, feeling to see was 
his beard still on him. “Better to be back 
where we started from, nor that!” 

And the small thing on the third stood 
stared at them, solemn like. 

’Twas Felim shook his head. ‘I worked 
the charm as I was told it,” says he, ‘‘and 
younger and like that must he keep getting, 
unless—” 

“Unless what?” says the king, gripping at 

S-arm. 

“Unless I turn the charm backward, that ’d 
be showing scorn to them as taught it to me. 
And the whole of me purse of gold and another 
to set by it will they require for that same, 
that’s watching us throughout the hall and 
castle!” 

“Tf that’s all,” says the king. He drew out 
a second purse and thrust it into Felim’s 
hands. “Make us quick what we were, and 
I'll hold ye blameless.” 

“Yerself only, yer Mightiness,” says Felim, 
quiet-spoken. ‘’Tis Sorch ’Il need to stay as 
he now is, barring he pays for the countering 
charm.” 

Sorch gripped the money-pouch he had in 
his coat-tail, but nowhere was help, unless he 
was to grow like that sitting beside him, and 
that same he felt coming on him; so he grabbed 
it out and gave long breaths. 

Then Felim turned the cups and the jug 

round and round, and poured thirteen drops 
careful in each, and dropped the last of the 
powder on the coals, standing with his back 
to them and looking betwixt this knees. And 
the whole hall a smother of green smoke, and 
deafening with the terrible unknown words he 
used. 
And when all was itself again, quiet on the 
third stool sat a tall lad, as at first, but no 
sign of purse or pouch or money was anywhere 
to be seen. 

“And the less said aloud the better,” says 
Felim, whispering. ‘“’Tis angry like bees 
buzzing round the castle them that has the 
power will be, and their magic made for 
naught on them this night.” 

And— “A good place to be faring out of by 
dawn, yer Mightiness,” says Sorch to King 
Gradh, under his breath. ‘Sure the very 
stones of the floor may fall away under us!” 

“Ay!” says the king; and with that he 
strode to the castle door and blew the great 
horn hanging there for summoning his men, 
as he’d burst his cheeks, 

So the early light had scarce come in the 
sky when King Gradh, his fat steward, and 
their long line of serving-men were riding out 
from the gate and back on their way to the 
king’s chief town, none further desiring to be 
growing to anything but what they were, and 
glad of that. 

And when the last in line was well out of 
sight from the gateway of Castle Mor, the 
nine sons of Cuad, brother to Felim the gate- 
keeper, fared back in single file across the 
moor. And on the shoulder of Malachy, that 
was oldest of them, sat Tomty that was going 
back to his warm corner of the hearth. 
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BICYCLE will take you quickly to 

all the out-of-the-way places you 

like to go. There is nothing like a good 
bicycle — equipped with New Depar- 
ture, the Brake that is the choice of 
eight out of every ten riders. 












Go to your nearest dealer today 
and see how easy it is to own one. 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 


Send today for amusing New 
Departure Puzzle of the “Dis- 
appearing Chinaman.’ 






NEW DEPARU RE 















































f 23 Dandy Prizes 


| | How would you like to have that tuneful banjo-uke, that 

| keen-edged Scout ax or that snappy looking wrist watch? 

11 You can have them! And what’s more, you can choose any 

| I of seventeen other prizes in addition to the six shown here 

in return for selling surprisingly few subscriptions for The 

J Ladies’ IIome Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 


| You Can Earn Extra Money, Too 


lications so popular that subscrip- 
tions will be easy to get. 

We'll give you all the supplies you 
need and tell you how to earn monev 
or prizes. 

Fill in the coupon NOW. 











If you'd rather work for money 
instead of prizes, you can make 
several dollars every month by tak- 
ing orders from folks in your own 
neighborhood. We deliver the copies 
by mail. And you'll find these pub- 











i} The Curtis Publishing Company } 

i 1047 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

i| I'd like to win some prizes and earn some money. Please tell me how I can 
i} do it with your easy plan. 


























| Name Mh i ee ccm 








PLEASE PRINT 








Street 





City. State. 
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Union office. 





Cihere goes a 
estern Union Messen 


He has a good job now 


He earns good pay and has pleasant outdoor work. 
When vacations come he has one with pay. His 
speedster bicycle costs him far less than what less 
fortunate boys have to pay. 


He has a good future too 


From contact with business concerns, he is learning 
first hand the principles of success, poise, self-con- 
fidence, ability, initiative. 
kind of business he feels he should like to follow. 
Some day some patron of ours is going to offer him 
the opportunity of stepping farther up the ladder 
of success—and we shall gladly recommend him. 


It’s great work for a wide-awake boy! 


Just take a minute and stop in at the nearest Western 
The Manager will tell you all about it. 


WESTERN UNION 
Messenger Service 


He is able to choose the | 
















BETTER BOATS 
fi at Lower Prices 





OP EATS 


the World 


Ge => 


pena = ma 


Outboard Motor Boats 








The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 modelsoffers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 


Motor Boats 


Catalog Free—Save Money —Order by Mail 

Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 

epee N ph acon BOA MEG. co. on 
rb ISCON' robemy mew Yorn 








Something NEW 
for BOY SCOUTS 


LEATHERCRAFT 


In the 
Graton & Knight way 


Craft Leather is furnished, also complete working 
yatterns and construction and decorating tools. 
Many useful, serviceable articles can be made—such 

as Moccasins, Axe and Knife Sheaths, Archery 

Equipment, Card Cases, etc. 

Ten cents will bring you the LEATHERCRAFT 

book Write for it 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO. Worcester, Mass. 




















Strap. Also Solar Eye Piece [Pi tedp a 
Ay Sun—a feature found <u 
on expensive instruments. 
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Chemical Tricks 





Surprise and puzzle your friends 
with magic chemical tricks; make 
ink, dye cloth, test water and soil: 
write secret letters with invisible ink: 
~~ blue, brown and black liquid 
rom a pitcher of water. All thes¢ 
and many more chemical stunts are 
easy with\{Chemeraft Junior. It's 
the best box of fun you ever had! 
Get yours now. Order at once 
and we will include the new 1927 
“Boy's Hand Book of 
~ pe nen 9 “t, rin boo 
= 25-cent book contain- 
RA ing 80 pages of experi- 
8. *Y ments, formulae, 
facts and 


money -making 
ideas; both for only 35e 
Co. 


er 
119 Summit Ave. 
Hagerstown, Md. 











plus Army Goods 
Tents, 
toda y os me 


Det 201 Box | 





BOY SCOUT 


NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 


you need for camping, hiking, etc 
Blankets, 
Breeches, Bugles, 
at bargain prices. 


yg Supply Co. 







lists many things 


Cots, Shirts, 
Haversacks, etc., 
Send 4c stamps 
Established 1868. 


83! Richmond, Virginia 





AIRPLANE 


directions. postpaid in U. 8., 





[MANN | & BENTON, P. 0. Box 957, Columbus, Ohio 








Steel Tread or 
Rubber Tire: 








One foot scale model of Lindbergh's 
Ryan monoplane. Rises from ground 
yer. Flies well. Easily built 
Construction set, with 
only 50 
cents ( no stamps). Satisfaction or 
money back. Send today. 















Thechoiceofyoung folks 
everywhere, because of 
truss-frame construc- 
tion, self-contained ball 
bearing wheels and 
rocking chair move- 
ment. Strong and 
speedy. 


KoKoMe Stamped Metal Co. 


Kokomo 
Indiana 


If your dealer 
can't supply 
you, they will 
be sent, pre- 
paid, for $2.25 
(Rubber tired 








model, $3.50). 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O’Connor 


MEMBERS of the World Brotherhood of 

Boys who become friends through cor- 
respondence do sometimes meet in person. 
Here is an enthusiastic letter to the Secretary, 
which tells of such a meeting: 

“Some time ago, in April, 1924 or 1925 I 
answered a request for correspondents for a boy 
from Rhode Island. I was living in Connecti- 
cut at the time of our ‘introduction.’ 

“Well, I met him last Wednesday night for 
the first time, and he most assuredly is a fine 
fellow. I was ever so thankful that the World 
Brotherhood of Boys had obtained such a pal 
for me. We went to a show and had a general 


good time. 

“T am writing this to let you know that 
occasionally correspondents do meet, and I 
want to thank you and your organization for 


” 


its splendid results. 












(Above) A Dan- 
ish Scout Camp. 
(Below) A Troop 
of Greek Scouts 


Another boy writes: 

“T am writing to tell you that I have been 
having letters right along from the boy to 
whom my letter was sent. I have a small 
photograph of him that he sent me. He is a 
very pleasant, interesting boy, and I enjoy his 
letters. 

“‘T want to tell you that the World Brother- 
hood of Boys is a splendid organization. I 
don’t think I know of a better way to get ac- 
quainted with a boy of another land. It is a 
fine means of establishing friendship with 
boys all over the world.” 


HESE letters are from American members, 

but the enthusiastic praise of our foreign 
members would fill the whole department each 
month. 

In reference to the foreign members we would 
like to remind our American boys that, for 
the most part, they live very far away and 
many of them are not receiving Boys’ LIFE. 
Consequently they do not always know the 
rules, and it is not easy for them to get the 
booklet from the secretary. One definite ruling 
is that addresses alone are not sent out, so 
when one of these far-away boys asks for the 
address of a friend in America we like to be 
able to send an American boy’s letter to him. 
Sending a letter for a friend is the best way 
to get one speedily. And evenif you are not a 
member you can send in a letter, provided 
you give the Secretary some information 
about your age and hobbies that will help 
in choosing one who is congenial and likely 
to be interesting. Also do not pick some 
almost unknown little island where only a 
few people live, and expect the Secretary to 
be able to send it to that spot. Write your 
letter in a general way, so that, if it can’t 
be sent to China, the Secretary can send it 
to Poland or some other place where you 
have not yet a friend. Letters to be for- 
warded should be unsealed in order that the 
World Brotherhood introductory slip may be 
enclosed. 

Letters from the United States to the 
British Isles, Spain and Colonies, Central 
American and most South American coun- 
tries and, of course, the possessions of the 
United States are carried for two cents 
postage. Letters for New Zealand also go for 
this rate. For all other countries the rate is 
five cents. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Where United States stamps are procurable 
members should affix them to letters to be 
forwarded. If there is any doubt about the 
rate it is well to put on five cents. Some of 
our American members sometimes forget the 
postage. 


LONDON scout writes that he would 

like to correspond with American scouts. 
He would like some pictures and magazines 
of various American troops. There are thirty 
boys in his troop, and he would like to know 
about the spare-time activities and “perma- 
nent good times that go on in U.S. A.” 

An Austrian scout, thirteen years old, is 
coming to America in two years and would like 
to exchange letters in German. 

An Australian scout, twelve years old, in 
terested in stamps, wants an American corre 
spondent. 

Another Australian boy asks for 
a correspondent well up in scout 
work, who will write about his daily 
life and the work his troop is engaged 
in. Apparently this is an older 
boy. 

An assistant scoutmaster in Czecho 
slovakia wishes to exchange letters, 





A Spanish scout 
stamps, and 
He can corre- 
spond in English, French or Spanish. An 
eighteen-year-old boy from South Africa, who 
is interested in stamps would like to correspend 
with some American, preferably a New York 
boy. 

We repeat a request for a New York corre- 
spondent for a fifteen-year-old German boy 
who writes some English; for friends for 
thirty pupils of a German professor; a 
high-school teacher in India who wishes 
boys to write to him; an eleven-year-old boy 
in India who wants American correspon- 
dents, and an English patrol leader who 
wants a scout correspondent from Newark, 
New Jersey. 


and _ postcards. 
wishes to exchange post-cards, 
papers with American scouts. 


stamps, 


An ex-service man and former Assistant 
Scoutmaster, now disabled and living in 
Arizona wishes to hear from scouts, as many 


as will write to him. 

A scoutmaster from West Virginia writes 
that he would like to write to a sc outmaster, 
assistant or older boy. He has six patrcls, 
boys from 12 to 18, who would like to write 
scouts or patrols in Virginia, Maryland, or 
near Washington, D. C., as they are planning 
a trip East during the summer. 

A scout from St. Louis wishes to exchange 
his Troop paper, Hoot, for papers of other 
troops. 

We repeat the following requests: A sixteen- 
year-old scout of Long Island wishes to hear 
fromascoutliving;near Pittsburgh; an eighteen- 
year-old Eagle Scout of North Carolina, in- 
terested in history, wishes to hear from other 
Eagle Scouts who can tell him about the: his- 


tory of the State in which they live; a Texas, 


scout, sixteen, has bow-wood material but no 
flint for firemaking, and wishes to exchange 
with a boy from the Northwestern States. An 
eighteen-year-old Illinois scout wishes to hear 
from a scout living near one of the National 
Parks; a fourteen-year-old Pennsylvania scout 
would like an Indian correspondent and also a 
boy friend from Nevada; an Ohio scout, over 
thirteen, wishes a correspondent in California, 
Nevada, Texas or Arizona; interested in 
minerals. Letters for any of these boys should 
be addressed to The Secretary, World Brother- 
hood of Boys, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Membership cards will be 
sent on request by the Secretary. 


August 
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The Lost Championship | 
| 


(Concluded from page 20) 








the game had impressed upon him that it was 
a gentleman’s game and that every player was 
upon his honor to play it squarely. All his life 
he had played it just that way. No matter 
what the consequences, he must not fail now 
He touched the referee on the arm. 

I lost the match,” he stated calmly and 
turned to congratulate his surprised opponent. 

“You lost the match!” exclaimed the twz 
simultaneously. ‘ How?” 

“My ball rolled over after I had addressed 
it there on the bank of the green. That calls 
for a penalty stroke. I took a five on the 
hole instead of a four.” 

“‘ Are you sure?” demanded the referee. 

“Te, ae” 

‘How far did it roll?” 

“Two inches or so, I should say.” 

“And you forfeit the match?” 

“No, sir, I don’t forfeit it. I lost it. I 
vish you’d announce it to the gallery, please.” 

The referee gazed at him in astonishment 
‘or 2 moment, then made the announcement 
to the crowd, which at once rushed forward 
to congratulate the still incredulous winner. 


Dan slipped away from sympathizing friends 
and went to the locker room. But before he 
had gotten his shoes unlaced there was the 
sound of hurrying footsteps in the aisle, and 
Mr. Matthews pounced upon him. 

“Boy,” he exclaimed in his booming voice, 
“you’re a man! I congratulate you. No one 
in the crowd saw the ball move. I asked a 
dozen of them. You are your father’s own son. 
That’s the way old Dan would have done it— 
and he was a man you could tie to. If youstill 
want that job come down to-morrow morning 
and go to work. I need men like you.” 

“Thank you,” smiled Dan happily. “But, 
Mr. Matthews, you want winners in your 
organization, and—and—well, I lost today.” 

“You lost? Listen, boy, you didn’t lose. 
What is a golf championship—what are a 
dozen championships for that matter—com- 
pared to the victory for square play that you 
won today? You didn’t lose, I tell you, you 
won. The man who can do what you did out 
there can’t lose in really important things— 
ever. Losers are not made of that kind of 
stuff.” 











| Cems Is Calling 


(Concluded from page 39) 








Well, we got here this morning; we have 
tents up, latrines dug, a first general clean-up 
accomplished, and we were too tired to provide 
more than barely fuel enough for a very small 
campfire. We have put off supper until quite 
late in our eagerness to get all possible pre- 
liminary work done, and only just now when 
we went down to the shore for bit of a freshen- 
ing up, did we notice that it has been a beautiful 
day, and bids fair to be a wonderful night. 
We drink in great gulps of the fresh, sweet, 
evening air, and drag our weary frames toward 
supper. 

Night descends upon us. The flickering 
lights and shadows of the campfire throw 
fantastic figures on the white canvas tents 
standing out against the growing velvet black- 
ness of the woods. The canoes are hauled up 
on the beach, the bows of them dimly visible 
in the ruddy ‘firelight; paddles stand against a 
tree. Before the fire the dog, with nose on 


paws, lies dreaming dog dreams of chases past 
and to come. All about are the soft, elusive 
night sounds—the wandering breeze stirring the 
tree-tops, the night-birds fluttering about or 
calling deep in the woods. A fish flops lazily 
in the shallows near the shore; a loon calls 
mournfully far out on the lake; a prowling 
animal inspects the camp with curious eyes 
from the silent, safe blackness. A great hush, 
solemn, calm, awesome, is over all. Even our 
heedless campers speak in hushed voices. 

Hours pass. The fire has died and the white 
tents, now ghostly things, reflect the soft beams 
of a newly-risen moon, stealing in through the 
trees. The wind still stirs the branches rest- 
lessly; the night creatures run _noiselessly 
about, wondering at this strange new estab- 
lishment set up in their preserves; snug in our 
blankets we sleep the sound sleep of tired men. 
Everywhere is peace, and the enchantment of 
woods and moonlight. 





Jimmie Anderson 
earns money 


and wins prizes 





Jimmie Anderson of New York is just an ordinary 
fellow with a lot of pep and ambition. He has his 
own money for the movies, as well as a bank account. 
He has, also, won many prizes, among them a baseball 
glove, roller skates and fishing outfit. He secured 
these by being a Crowell Junior Salesman. 


You can be a Junior Salesman. It’s lots of fun—easy 
work—and you need no experience to start. Just de- 
liver to regular customers three of the best known 
magazines in America. We teach you how to get 
these customers. 


Mail this Coupon! 


Jim Thayer, Dept. 30 
The Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio 


| Please tell me more about earning money and winning prizes. 
| 
| 
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” He-Who-Sees-in-the-Dark 


(Concluded from page 18) 


PRM xs uscgsoddc ash saat nis raat arees a.» bss cachew Renae asus aa NO Nda Heated rho oLe Mae TEE 
2 EOL OORT COLE TOC CEC TU NE CRE. Me A EO aN PTR EE POR MG SRN 
TN i643 ho & ode sie hearse a alacan eis es nt EON Se ES eo | 
itomobil: d airpl: 
wires, electrical wires. | 
bmarine cables, | 
Bridge: building cables, 
wire rope, telegraph and 
telephone wire, radio 
=. gat wire, flat 
shaped and . 
Siferent i kinds of sha; 
ire, pipe-organ boone, tarbed. wire, waren nie. 
Fences wite gates, ploe-cegan wits, e fence pont, trol ley wire and rail bonds 
wits == wire onets ‘ings ,concrete evo ah wire mesh, 1 
tales tacks spikes, bal steel wire strips, wire-rope serial 
Ifus' trated story of of how steel and wire is made, also 
kucahe of all the above wires sent free. 








strike calling to him like a trumpet to a war 
horse. 

The experiences that were a part of his 
training are no better illustrated than by this 
yarn he tells: “On reaching the ridge I had 
selected, I found its top covered with rather 
larger trees than usual and a dyke of rock 
several feet thick running along it like a broken 
wall. Creeping under some bushes and snug 
against the rock, I soon fell asleep. When next 
I woke it was with a sense of trouble, vague 
and undefined. There was not a sign to arouse 
suspicion. I reached for the canteen and took 
along drink, and just as I set it down, I sensed 
the faint sound of a heavy body moving slightly 
on my rock. The possibility of such a sound 
being made by any wild animal was instantly 
eliminated from my mind. It was the dreaded 
Apache! As he was so close, he had doubtless 
picked up my faint trail and was just on the 
point of getting a clear shot at me at a range of 
afew feet. I could almost feel the lead. The 
physical impulse of fear ordered me to jump for 
life like a startled rabbit, but the training of 
years, while it did not for an instant decrease 
the fear, sharpened and steadied my wits. 

“Tt dawned upon me that this unseen ad- 
versary was a scout like myself; that by some 
Strange chance he had taken this same ridge 
as a point of vantage from which to overlook 
the country, but had come up from the east 
and therefore had not seen my tracks. With 
every sense alert, I waited several minutes, 
hot daring to move lest I startle a lizard or 
Stir a pebble. Then I heard the faint tinkle 
made only by a cloth-covered metal canteen 
as it comes gently in contact with a rock. 
This told me many things in the fraction of 
asecond. The Indian was probably a Reserva- 
tion Apache and would have a United States 
tile. Moreover he had certainly not seen my 
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tracks. . All I need to do was to keep per- 
fectly quiet until he went away. Again 
I heard a slight sound—then the faintest crunch 
of gravel. The Apache was coming around 
and down the rock to my place of hiding. . . . 
It occurred to me that, as he came down the 
rock, I would slip up and around the other end 
and take the place he had just vacated. I 
carried out my scheme perfectly, moving like 
a shadow, and gained the top of the rock just 
at the instant when the Apache slipped into 
the spot I had used as headquarters. . . . But 
as I took a few light steps down the eastern 
side of the hill I found myself right among 
a group of Indians. . . . The tiny little can- 
yon with its scrub timber seemed to be alive 
with Apaches! One of the Indians walking up 
the canyon toward me was the first to see that 
I was a white man. When he espied my white 
face he froze—but only for an instant. Then 
he let out a shrill yell and started to raise his 
gun, but I already had mine in hand and it 
had been cocked since the time of the first 
faint sound behind the rock, so I fired before 
he could level his. I gave a yell and fired 
a few shots at jumping Indians, then tore 
through brush, over boulders and down the 
hill. 

One of his outstanding qualities is his mod- 
esty, and he has shrunk from personal pub- 
licity of any kind, with the result that the most 
astounding scout of our day is known to a 
comparatively small circle. 

And, yes, to return to whcre we began, and 
in Burnham’s own words: “I have been often 
asked how it happens that I neither drink nor 
smoke. . . . I am of a nature that has never 
required a stimulant or a sedative. As a 
scout, I needed all my five senses and every 
faculty of my mind at highest efficiency at ell 
times. ... 





AMERICAN STEEL & ‘WIRE COMPANY - Chicago 








Him Lazy 


fh. whole bunch were down at the 
lake with Peter the day after he pulled 
“Look at 
Pete,” Bert suddenly urged, “‘Isn’t he the 
laziest fisherman you ever saw. What I 
don’t see, is how he catches more than any 


A vickel mone would 
have prevented this 


F tire fluid isn’t dependable you are 

wasting your money no matter how 
little you pay. The cheapest tire fluid is 
the one that makes tires last longest and 
prevents all punctures the season 
through. Neverleak is the original and 
only safe, sure, proven cure for all tire 
troubles. Costs a few cents more because 
it is made of better materials. But isn’t 
it worth the difference to be sure of your 
tires and to increase their mileage to 
the limit? 30c a tube at dealer’s or 
postpaid and guaranteed. A tube 


out the two three-pound bass. 


of us. He never seems to-even éry hard!” 


Pete grinned and flipped his rod, oh, so 
slowly. Yet the line actually sang as ‘the 
bait shot out over the water. “Huh!” 
he said. “That’s easy. The reason I 
catch more fish is because I have a real 
rod. That’s why I don’t have to try as 
hard as you. Some day you fellows will 
get wise to yourself and buy a Bristol 
Steel Rod and let it do the work. And 
there’s another thing. You, Jim, have 


wane 6 ee. lost more than one fish because your reel 
VAUD VEAEER has frozen or your line snarled. Get a 
CORPORATION good reel—a Meek or aie oe, = a 
hes? Kingfisher line and you'll catch a lot 
4318 Liquid Veneer Bldg., 1» 
Buffalo, N. Y. more fish and have far more fun! 


Write for Free Book 


Write today for free illustrated catalog describ- 
in full and giving = rices of all Bristol Rods, 
eek and Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk 
Fishing Lines. Learn what real fishing tackle 
should be. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
18 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


The Original and Only 


NEVERLEAK 








TIRE FLUID 
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that would close it after anyching got inside. 
Over the others we put deadfalls. 

**Nothing to do now but wait,” he said. 

“You can if you want to,” I said, “‘but as 
far as I’m concerned, I’m not going to hang 
around waiting for a snake that sleeps for a 
week to wake up and come out of a hole. I’m 
going home. Jarboe will let us know if any 
snakes get caught.” 

We didn’t seem to be on the right track, 
though, for Monday morning there was a 
plundered chicken coop, and the same sort of 
track, three miles in the other direction. We 
were in school, but we got out there late in the 
afternoon. This time the trail led into a weed 
patch behind the barn, and then into a little 
swamp full of rushes. And right beside it, I 
found some of thos. same footprints. But I 
didn’t tell Toby. It was his show, not mine. 

Things went on like that for two or three 
weeks. There would be three or four raided 
chicken coops or pig pens, always the same 
sort of trail leading to a place where even a 
boa constrictor wouldn’t leave any trail at all, 
and no track leading out. Then there would 
be a day or two with no raid at all; and then 
things would start all over again. Toby and 
I and Sport looked into all of them as well as 
we could, though they jumped about so that we 
couldn’t get to all the places. But most of 
them were out along the Blanco, between a 
place where the road comes down from some 
cliffs and crosses the river, and a big swamp 
three or four miles below. We got ourselves 
laughed at, but still nobody could deny the 
lost chickens and the queer tracks. Sport 
enjoyed being laughed at, anyway, and made a 
joke out of it. But I wondered why he kept 
up the hunt, for it was a lot of work, even if 
one did it with a flivver; and Sport is pretty 
lazy. I wondered, too, if he had seen any of 
the footprints that I had. Every little while I 
found some more of them, till I began to feel 
that if it was really a snake that made the other 
tracks, he must have a keeper. I kept that 
from Toby, because he doesn’t like to be told 
things, and because if he ever did find them I 
would have a comeback at him for calling me a 
dumbbell. And then, I wanted to find out 
what it all meant, or Toby would do that and 
take all the credit away from me. I was 
puzzling about several things. For one thing, 
I knew that for all his talk, Sport was scared of 
snakes. His fainting hadn’t been pretending. 
And if that was so, he wasn’t looking for any 
snakes now. What was he looking for, or 
doing? And then, Toby was mighty mysteri- 
ous, too. He was interested in what kind of 
dirt the snake tracks were in, not in where they 
went. But he didn’t tell me anything. 

I got a new idea before I got to sleep that 
night. Why had Sport been so snappish 
when I had said I guessed the snakes were in 
the caves—as if he didn’t want me to go there? 
I made up my mind I’d go and find out. I 
got excited thinking what I might find there. 
I must have been still excited when I went to 
sleep, because I certainly had some wildly 
excited dreams—tires and footprints and 
snakes and chickens all mixed up, and me, 
Tod Jigger Brewster, coming out some sort of a 
hero at the end of it. None of it was just clear 
when I woke up, but I was still thinking about 
snakes and tires, and then all at once I was 
thinking about the caves. And I had to get 
what I was wondering about settled right away. 
There would be time, too, for it was just day- 
light. I could get back, with luck, before any 
of the rest of the family were up. And at that 
time of day Sport probably wouldn’t be around 
anywhere either. 

I guess luck was with me. Anyway, I found 
what I was looking for. No, not any snake 
tracks. That was just what I didn’t expect to 
find. I did find some shoe tracks, starting off 
from the road along the river, and although 
there was a good deal of rock, I managed 
to work out a trail that seemed to have been 
used a good deal, and—— 

Well, I got home in time for mother to call me 
to breakfast, and managed to keep from ex- 
ploding till after church, though if the sermon 
had been about the serpent in the Garden of 
Eden, something would surely have happened 
tome. I’don’t remember what the sermon was 
about. I tried to listen, but I was too busy 
figuring how I’d tell things to Toby. He 
thought he had something to tell me, did he? 
Well, I’d show him. 

But when he came over, he was more excited 
than I was. He was almost stuttering. 

“Say,” he almost shouted, “I ’spose you 
know there aren’t any snakes.” 

“In Ireland,” I said. 


“No! Here.” 

“Sis killed a garter snake in the garden 
yesterday,” I said. 

“‘ Aw, boa constrictors!” 

“When did you find that out?” I asked. 
“You might have told me. Then we wouldn’t 
have had to walk all over creation.” 

“T’ve thought so for a long time,” he said, 
“but now I know. There is a man at New 
Braunfels that has a snake farm—raises snakes 
for shows. And this show got theirs from him, 
but they didn’t pay for them, so he came and 
got them, and the show people just covered up 
the cage, and said the snakes were sick.” 

“Tl be jiggered,” I said. “Then what 
crawled across Sport Magruder’s face?” 

“‘His imagination, or else just a plain lie.” 

‘A lie wouldn’t make him faint.” 

“Tf he believed it himself it would. Any- 
way, when the cage broke, that gave the show a 
chance to explain why they had no snakes, and 
get a lot of advertising besides. And it’s Sport 
who has been making all the snake tracks, and 
stealing the chickens. I’m going to tell Nix 
Watkins.” 

“Why not tell Sport? It would save Nix the 
trouble. Besides, there isn’t any law against 
making snake tracks. Sport would say he"did 
that just to kid us along. How are you going 
to prove he stole any chickens?” 

“You talk as if you had thought all this out 
yourself,” said Toby. ‘‘That’s you all over. Let 
a fellow get something almost done, and instead 
of helping him, you throw cold water on him.” 

“Well, you’ve got to have some proof, even 
when you know a thing.” 

““Maybe you’ve got some,” jeered Toby. 

“Maybe I have. Anyhow, I know where the 
thief keeps them till he is ready to take a load to 
town. And he wears a shoe with a sole worn 
out like Sport’s.” 

Of course, that brought Toby down off his 
high horse. 

““Where? What? How?” 

“Slow down,” I said. “All that doesn’t 
prove anything either. Sport had just as much 
right to go where the chickens are hidden as 
I did. Of course, we know he stole them, but 
could we prove it to anybody else? And if we 
go telling anybody else about what we know, 
why either Sport will cover things up, or else 
somebody else will get him arrested, and never 
give us credit for all our work. Of course, 
that reward stuff was all foolishness in the 
beginning, but I hate to think of all the time 
we have put in going for nothing.” 

“But we can’t arrest him. We’ve got to 
take somebody else in on it.” 

“Sure. Only let’s get somebody that will 
give us a square deal. Besides, even if Sport 
got caught out there where the chickens are, 
he’d have an explanation. We want some- 
thing better than just that—some sort of proof 
that will make him ridiculous.” 

“How are you going about it?” 

“Well,” I said, “I had thought of some old 
inner tubes. I won’t tell you any more than 
that till I see if we can make things work. 
And then we'll get your Uncle Albert to help 
us about the rest of it.” 

But I did tell him about finding a wide, 
crooked fissure out there on the Blanco, where 
somebody had been keeping a lot of chickens 
in some old crates, and about the sack of feed 
and the keg of water. 

“Tt never gets much lighter than twilight in 
there,” I said, “and if—I can’t tell you any 
more till I see how we come out with the 
inner tubes.” 

We got about a dozen, and cut them in two, 
and then sewed them end to end, till we had a 
couple of pieces of rubber tubing ten or twelve 
feet long. We stuffed them with rags and 
straw, and then we told the whole plan to 
Toby’s Uncle, because we had to have paint, 
and had no money. And he fell right in with 
the whole plan. It seems he had known all 
along about the snakes, and had persuaded our 
parents to let us go ahead with our hunt in the 
hope that we would find out something about 
who really was stealing the chickens. And 
now that we had found out, he agreed to help 
us with getting the proof we wanted. So we 
got some cloth, and stuffed and painted a 
couple of snake heads to go on the ends of our 
tubing. And then one Friday night Toby’s 
uncle, who had been keeping tabs on Sport and 
the chicken raids, told us he thought that, if 
we were ready it would be a good night to 
work; and that he had told our parents he was 
going to take us out for an over-night hike, 
and that he had got the sheriff and Nix Wat- 
kins. and Pop Waterman, who is a sly old cod- 
ger, to come along and see the fun, and make 
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the arrest. We were to go out to the cave, and 
get everything ready, and they would come 
out about midnight. 

“‘About sixty chickens have been stolen in 
the last two nights,” he said. ‘Of course, 
we may slip up; but I think he'll go out for 
one more lot to-night, and then take the whole 
bunch off to the city. He'll get the new lot 
first, and then come after those in the cave. 
If we don’t find any there, of course the stuff 
is off. But I think we will.” 

There is a lot of brush along the river, good 
to hide in. Then there is a path, and between 
that and the cliffs is a steep slope, covered with 
grass and bushes. I'd found footprints turning 
off from the path up the slope, and that was 
how I’d found the chicken cave. 

We took our rubber snakes up there, and 
coiled them right by the entrance, only we left 
the tail of one of them lying clear across the cave. 
We had runsome good stiff wire up through the 
necks into the heads, so that when we turned the 
other ends of the wire we could make the heads 
move. And we had an old rubber air pillow. 
When it was blown up, and somebody sat on it 
and opened the valve, it made a hiss you could 
hear half a block off. We tried the whole thing 
on Toby’s uncle, and he said if he hadn’t known 
what to expect, he certainly would have had a 
scare. And we had brought along some old 
sacking to cover ourselves up with. 

Then we settled down to wait. We were 
supposed to sleep, till Toby’s‘uncle called us. 
But we didn’t sleep much. We were too ex- 
cited. And the chickens that were crowded into 
the old coops back in the cave stirred around a 
lot, too. Part of the time we told stories, and 
we giggled a lot, and then we just stared out 
into the darkness. About midnight Toby’s 
uncle brought the other three men up to see 
our lay-out, without telling them just what it 
was, and Nix stumbled over the snake tail, 
and then got his hands on it before he saw it, 
and pretty nearly let out a yell. They all said 
it was a good plan. Then they went down to 
hide in the brush, and we had another long wait. 
I thought it must be about daylight, and that 
Sport wasn’t coming; but Toby looked at his 
watch by his flash-light, and it was only half 
past one. Right after that we heard an auto 
chugging along down on the road, and then 
stop. And then we heard Uncle Albert hoot 
like an owl. So we grabbed our wires and 
pulled the sacking over us and lay still. 

“When he lights his flash, we can see through 
the cloth,” said Toby. ‘And don’t you dare 
breathe till then.” 

We heard somebody stumbling up the slope, 
and then the one star that we could see through 
the sacking was blotted out. And then who- 
ever it was turned on his flash-light. The 
cave walls reflected the light right back on him. 
It was Sport all right. He had a big sack, with 
squawks in it, over one shoulder. I was going 
to pull on my wire, but Toby held my hand 
away. Sport had his light pointed fairly high, 
and he didn’t see the snake’s tail across the 
floor at all, until he stumbled over it, and fell, 
and dropped his flash. 

““What the—” he began; and that was where 
Toby turned on his hisser. 

Sport let out a sort of wild whisper. 

“‘Great snakes,” he gasped. I never heard a 
more frightened voice in my life. But he 
didn’t say anything more. We had got busy 
with our wires, and just as he found his flash 
and turned it on again, those two rubber 
snakes reared their heads up, and began 
swaying back and forth right in front of him. 
Sport didn’t even take a good look. He 
dropped his sack, and went tearing down the 
hill as if he had seen a ghost. . . . And there 
was the awfullest yell you ever heard. It gives 
me the creeps yet to remember it. 

Toby and 1 rushed out to see him get 
arrested. But nobody arrested him. He was 
going too fast. He didn’t even see anybody. 
He knocked Nix Watkins over again, brushing 
past him, and he left a piece of his coat-tail in 
Pop W aterman’s hands. But I don’t think he 
even knew about that. He just tore down the 
path to his flivver, and drove off like mad. 

And that was the last anybody in San Felice 
ever saw of him. Of course, everybody in 
town had a good laugh over him. And though 
Toby and I didn’t get any thousand dollars 
reward, we made some good friends, and if we 
ever start up in the chicken business, we won't 
have any trouble getting some farmer to advise 
us about it. Nobody has ever found out where 
Sport went to. But Toby and I think he’s 
probably leaning over the counter in some 
cigar store, and orating to the “boys” about 
what he knows about great snakes. 
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Printer’s Ink 
(Concluded from page 13) 










him, but to no other would they have been 
decipherable. 

Jack Crawford had not been idle. He was 
in the composing room setting his editorial, 
as he had done since The Argus was merely a 
weekly handbill for the farmers of the country- 
side. 

“I’m pretty friendly with the governor, 
Jimmy,” he spoke as the boy came in, as though 
their earlier conversation had been _inter- 
rupted. “It occurred to me that if I write 
him a letter he’ll agree to come here for the 
convention.” 

Jimmy noted that the veteran editor already 
spoke of the convention as a certainty. 

“He could welcome them, you know, and 
if he came it would mean that we could get 
a company of the State militia as his body- 
guards. We might make a pretty fine showing 
at that.” 

When The Argus appeared on the streets of 
Warnerville on the following morning, it 
aroused almost as much comment as it had 
that day when the “home town” campaign 
was announced. In two-column measure in 
the center of the first page, Jack’s editorial 
stood out in bold type. He wrote as he talked: 
in plain, straightforward English of words that 
the people would understand. There was no 
flourish, no attempt at fine writing. 


“The hospitality of Warnerville (he wrote) 
may not be known to many, but to those few 
it is a thing that is not to be forgotten. We 
are plain people here who love our fellow man 
and wish him well. We are not without pride 
and ambition. We recognize that if the Re- 
tail Merchants of this State should meet in 
Warnerville they would be doing Warnerville 
an honor. At the same time, we are pretty 
certain that the visiting merchants would eat 
hearty, laugh plenty and go away glad of their 
choice.” 

There was more in the same vein, with an 
earnest invitation tucked in among a few 
chuckles of ripe amusement. The telephone 
began ringing before eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, bringing endorsements and pledges of 
cooperation. Once a project gains momentum 
in Warnerville it progresses like the well known 
snowball on a down grade. By nightfall, 
everybody in town was discussing the prospects 
and sadly enough, there were few who believed 
it could succeed. 

“Tt looks to me as though they'll call a mass 
meeting in the court house,” was Jack’s greet- 
ing, when Jimmy came in that afternoon. 
“Can you get the high school crowd up there?” 

“In five minutes,” replied Jimmy. “We'll 
have the glee club and give ’em a mandolin 
concert on the side. Gee, Jack, I believe we’re 
going to get the old town worked up.” 

Crawford’s prediction proved to be cor- 
rect. There was a mass meeting and it was 
followed by several others. Men ventured 
out into the wintry nights who could not have 
been pried from their firesides for a lesser cause. 
With The Argus sending out broadsides of 
printers’ ink in every issue, the news spread 
throughout the State and competition became 
keen. 

The various convention invitations were to 
be prepared in writing. On a day in January 
the executive committee of the State merchants 
would consider them all and make a choice. 
There was really little more that could be done. 

Then, from a sky already clouded, there 
came the curt letter from Josiah King, the 
millionaire owner of King Brothers Company, 
in the city. It was addressed to Jack and in 
dolite, but icy tones it requested him to come 
to the city for a conference with King. 

“That can mean but one thing,”’ said Jack, 
tossing the letter to Jimmy. ‘“He’s either 
going to break into Warnerville’s market, or 
he’ll buy The Argus. He could do it and junk 
the sheet, without losing his interest for 2 
month’s time at the bank. We’ve been turn- 
ing down his advertising, you know.” 

Jimmy nodded glumly. 

“Can I go with you, Jack?” 

“Sure, if you want to. But it won’t be 
a picnic. Old King’s a terror. I’ve been in 
jams with him before.” 

On the appointed day they took the eight- 
thirty train and the ride was made in silence 
for the most part. 

“He'll make us an offer of some sort, I sup- 
pose,” said Jack, thoughtfully. “I imagine 
he'll make a proposition to’ advertise. If we 
accept, we go against*our own policy of buying 
at home. If we don’t, he'll jump on us with 
both feet.” 
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Jimmy said nothing. 

They were required to wait some minutes 
before they were ushered into the private office 
of Josiah King. He sat behind his wide, flat 
desk, a heavy, dominating figure, austere and a 
little bit awe-inspiring to Jimmy. He greetéd 
them with a nod, pointing a heavy finger to 
chairs. 

“Now I want to get at the bottom of this 
thing,” he began. Then turning on Jimmy, 
he asked: “Who is this? I sent for you, 
Crawford.” 

“This is Jimmy Blair, my assistant,” said 
Jack, easily. ‘“He’s all right to talk to.” 

“Umph!” 

“He’s a first-rate newspaper man,” per- 
sisted Jack, easily. 

“Young man, are you responsible for this 
high-school club out there at Warnerville?” 
King turned on Jimmy again. 

“‘I—yes sir, I am.” 

“How about this fool convention idea? 
That’s yours, Crawford, isn’t it?” 

“Nope, I’m too old to think out things. 
The boy had that one, too.” 

“Umph!” 

King looked from one to the other and his 
eyes were hard and cold. 

Well, I want to hear your arguments. 
Why don’t you want our advertising? Warner- 
ville people want our goods. What right have 
you to refuse us space in The Argus?” 

Jack cleared his throat gently. ° “Well, 
Mr. King, suppose you didn’t want me in 
your store. You could keep me out, couldn’t 
you?” 

“I'd be a fool to if you came in to spend 
money, wouldn’t I?” 

‘Perhaps not. Suppose I was taking out 
— under my coat that I hadn’t paid 
or?” 

Old King’s face grew suddenly red. 

“What do you mean, Crawford? 
insinuate that we—steal?” 

Jimmy could restrain himself no more. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. King,” he interrupted, 
“but look at it our way. If Warnerville 
people come here to buy, our merchants suffer. 
They don’t advertise and The Argus suffers. 
It’s self-preservation, sir.” 

King swung slowly around and faced the 
boy squarely. 

“Young man, I’ve heard that clap-trap be- 
fore. Jack Crawford said the same thing to me 
about twenty years ago.” 

Jimmy nodded respectfully. ‘Yes, sir, but 
as you say, Mr. King, that was twenty years 
ago. We're getting people educated now in 
civic pride and public spirit. Warnerville’s 
a bigger place now than it was twenty years 
ago. We’re big enough out there to stand on 
our own feet, sir... .” he turned, half 
ashamed and looked at Crawford. Jack, turn- 
ing his head so that King could not see, slowly 
lowered his left eye. It was a signal to con- 
tinue and Jimmy recognized it. 

“If The Argus accepted out-of-town adver- 
tising, Mr. King, we’d be breaking our faith 
with the people.” 

Suddenly, Jimmy halted and leaned back 
in his chair. He felt that he had overstepped 
his authority and he was humiliated. Slowly 
his face grew crimson and his lip quivered. 

But when he looked up again, Old King was 
smiling. 

It seemed strange on that frosty, lined face, 
yet it warmed the countenance into_kindliness 
and the blue old eyes were twinkling. 

“Young man—Mr.—er—Mr. Blair, I’ve 
suspected for some time that Jack Crawford 
had an ace in the hole. I wanted to see it and 
now I’m satisfied. I called Crawford in here 
to-day to tell him something, but now I see 
that I may as well giverit to you—I’ve got it 
on good authority that Warnerville is going to 
get the merchants’ convention and ‘i 

Jimmy rose and his face bore an expression 
of startled amazement. 

a as long as you Warnerville people 
are up and coming, it shows the right spirit,” 
King went on. “The merchants’ committee 
like your spirit. So do I. So if you want 
some news for your paper, maybe you’d con- 
sider this. King Brothers are going to build 
a modern department store in Warnerville 
next spring. If you people won’t buy from 
us here we'll bring it out to you Pe 

Old Jack’s chuckle broke into the incom- 
pleted remarks. “Wherein the mountain 
comes to Mahomet,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied King, rising and extending 
his hand to Jimmy, “if that’s the boy’s name, 
we're coming to him.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
BOYS — Everywhere! 


¢ 
-| New York Newspaper Suggests 
‘ A New Slogan for You 


OR high school boys . . . wecan 
offer no better slogan than 
‘Keep your shoes shined’,” says The 
New York Sun in an editorial which 
takes a “slam” at the personal ap- 
pearance of the boys of two of New 
; York City’s biggest high schools. 
Here is a slogan worth while! 
For a shoe unshined is like a face 
g unwashed, teeth unbrushed, hair 
uncombed —it shows carelessness; 
and carelessness never gets you far 


So be neat, boys, and remember, 
nothing peps up your appearance 
so much—or is more necessary to 
a neat appearance—as well shined 


“Spend two minutes a day” with 


Every morning — Rise and Shine with 


Qin = SHINOEA 


The HOME Shoe Polishes 
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L. L. BEAN, Mawaluctarer 


I. 
FREEPORT, MAINE.” 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG FREE 


A novel and attractive catalog will be issued by L. mm 

Bean, of Freeport, Maine, o> Aug. toth. Everything 

the hunter, trapper and guide might want in the 

way of shoes and clothing is offered by Mr. Bean. 
/ 








To give an idea of this illustrated catalog, here is a 
partial list: Hunting Shoes, Duck Hunting Boots, 
Leather Caps, Suits for Deer a d Duck Hunting, 
Rain Suits, Duffle Bags, etc. Write Mr. Bean, Dept. 
1608, Freeport, Maine, for free catalog and be sur- 
prised at the many delightful necessities he offers 
Adv. 
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For Joyful Jaunts 


the HIKE-STICK 


(Patented) 
Popularized by Boy Scout use, 
HIKE-STICK is ideal for gen- 
eral hiking, hill climbing, etc. 
May be used as pike or tent 
pole, parade or drill staff; for 
dislodging ice or driftwood, 
handling hot camp kettles and 
rescuing from water. Highly 
practical, durable and good 
looking. Boy Scouts, camp- 
ers, sportsmen—all lovers of 
outdoors— find many uses for 
it. Head, with pointed end and 
hook, is fastened firmly to six- 
foot staff of straight-grained 
ash, and will withstand a pull 
of 1,000 Ibs. 


With rust-proof malleable 





Length 
6 feet head 


oe arte, 2 1.00 
Weight With polished solid brass 
2 Ibs. head 1.25 


Send cash with order, plus five two-ceni 
stamps for shipping. 


Kokomo Stamped Metal Co. 











, oo H Kokomo, Indiana yy, 
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Common Education Sufficient 
Men, Boys, 17 and up, Mail Coupon at Once 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


POSTAL CLERKS 


Travel For “Uncle Sam” 


$158 to $225 Month 


Mall Coupon Before You Lose It 
paasanesrerses)o-"* 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. M172, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

ithout ch (1) 32. book with 

Sire: Rath to Postal Clerk and Gity Mail Carrier, Coach- 
ing; (2)-tell me how to get a U.S. Government job; (3) send 
me list of positions now obtainable. 
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By a Big Majority, Our Boy Debaters Vote | 


That the Greatest Problem in the World Today is 


HOWCAN WAR BE ABOLISHED? 


| 
Although there were forty-three different problems submitted in our Postcard Debate Con- | 
test on the question, What is the Greatest Problem in the World Today, yet the great majority, | 
seven out of ten voted, that abolishing war and finding the way to establish permanent world 
peace is the outstanding problem. 

About one hundred postcard debates were received on this topic. 

The second problem of greatest importance, according to the votes of our readers as disclosed 
by their entries in the prize contest, is the problem of crime; while the third problem to receive 
the most votes is the question of whether modern youth is degenerating and, if so, how to remedy 
the condition causing the trouble. 

The seven debates awarded prizes are presented below! 


Awarded First Prize: Ten Dollars 


The Big Problem of the World Today is World Peace. Why! In the World War about 30,- 
000,000 men were killed or wounded. What can be more terrible and destructive to mankind? 
Positively E emg Besides this unbelievable toll of human lives, this War cost the nations 
involved $200,000,000,000. Thirty million men and $200,000,000,000! Fabulous but true, 
yet scientists tell us the next large war will dwarf the World War into insignificance. New and 
horrible methods of fighting will be introduced, killing men and even women and children by the 
wholesale. Therefore, I believe that World Peace is the big problem of the World Today and 
most necessary to its ‘welfare. By—Winston Ashman, Herkimer, N. Y. 


Awarded Second Prize: Five Dollars 


The big problem facing the world to-day is the prevention of wars. Wars are the worst forms 
of all the disasters of the world and only by preventing wars will the nations be satisfied, happy, 
and wealthy. Wars take more lives than all the other diseases put together. They cost more 
money than any single venture ever tried. The large number of sick, wounded, and crippled 
men should be enough to show the nations that war is but an evil and the results of the war sel- | 
dom profit more than one nation and both armies lose a great number of men. 

By—Robert Wunderlin, Columbus, Ohio. 

In addition each of the following were awarded a prize of three dollars. Edwin Boeger, Grant- 
wood, N. J.; F. R. Null, Placeville, Calif.; John R. Brann, Mound City, Kan.; Eugene Settle, 
Walnut, Kan.; John Lucas, Charleroi, Pa. 


OUR PRIZE CONTEST WINNERS 


The Mississippi Valley is not the only place where there has been a flood. We have had a 
pretty good-sized flood of contributions from our readers in response to our announcement of 
several new cash prize contests. So many hundreds of entries have been received that it has | 
been no easy task to pick the winners. Often it has been like splitting a hair to decide between | 
contributions of almost equal merit. Our judges have tried their best to be fair to all contribu- 
tors, but it is only right that we should assure those who have not won prizes that there were 
hundreds of articles submitted which the judges regarded nearly as good as some of those which | 
were chosen as the prize winners. 

The only thing we can say to those who are disappointed at not being awarded prizes this time | 
is that we expect to continue this program of having more and better prize contests, so those who | 
have not won this time must not be discouraged, but should keep right on sending their con- | 
tributions in the new contests that we announce from time to time with the assurance that per- | 
serverance always wins in any game of life, either work or play. 

The limits of our space this month make it possible for us to publish the prize-winning con- 
tributions in only two of our contests, but next month we expect to publish some of the prize- 
winning cartoons and also some of the prize-winning contributions in our handicraft contest. 

Since these various prize contests are a definite part of our editorial program, carrying out 
our policy of making BOYS’ LIFE a magazine BY boys as well as for them, we invite any reader 
who has a suggestion to offer or a criticism to make of our prize plans or an idea for any kind of a 
contest, to write to us about it, with the assurance that every suggestion will receive careful 
consideration. 











| 








The Prize Winning Mary Haddas 


Several hundred entries in this contest were ruled out because of a lack of any originality. 
There is no way, of course, for us to be sure that all of the ones that our judges have selected for 
the prizes are original, but it was fairly easy to decide that there must be a lack of originality | 
somewhere when we received practically the same contribution from several different contribu- | 
tors. For instance, there was one Mary Hadda rhyme for which we received more than sixty 
different entries. In fact, we might call this the most popular Mary Hadda parody: 


Mary hadda little lamb 

The butcher killed him dead 

Now Mary takes the lamb to school 
Between two hunks of bread 


Another close leader to this one in popularity was the following: 


Mary hadda swarm of bees 
And they to save their lives 
Had to go where Mary went 
*Cause Mary had the hives. 
The judges’ plan in picking the first two prize winners was, first, to select the entire twenty- | 
two contributions that the judges considered the best. Then these entire twenty-two rhymes 
were read aloud to a good many different groups of people and the rhymes which provoked 
most laughter and received the most votes from these groups were finally selected as the winners 
of the first and second prizes respectively. 





Awarded Second Prize: Five Dollars 
Mary hadda little dog, 
He died, poor thing, he died; 
And every time she thought of him, 
She cried, poor thing, she cried. 
By—Carl H. Carlson, Chicago, Illinois. 


Awarded First Prize: Ten Dollars 
Mary hadda little lamb, 
She fed it corn and chaff, 
It tickled it so much inside 
That all it did was laugh. 
By—Harry Gottfried Ames, Iowa. 


Each of the Following Awarded Prize of One Dollar 


The order in which the names are published does not imply that the merit of the rhymes are to be regarded 
in the same order. 
By—Herbert Schwarz, Pa. 
By—Howard Davis, N. C. 
By—Gordon Spice, N. C. 2 
By—Linton Pound, Jr., Georgia. 
By—Osler Dunn, Texas. 
By—Red Eagle, N. Mex. 
By—Edwin Jewell, Ark. 
By—Neil Forsyth, New York. 
By—Sam William Burns, Okla. 
By—Dion Weiss, N. J. 


By—Gerald H. Cowles, Illinois. 
By—George Horsley, Cal. 

By—Neil Searles, Minn. 

By—E. Eugene White, Mich. 
By—Ring W. Lardner, Jr., L. I., N. Y. 
By—Willard Deming, Jr., Fla. 
By—Arden McClure, Indiana. 
By—James H. Owens, Jr., Md. 
By—M. M. Gold, Illinois. 
By—Millard C. Benson, Illinois. 
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HEY are a very fair lot but stamp for 
stamp the trade would not be an even 
one if judged by the accepted standards of 
experts.” Bob was turning the pages of a note- 
book in which were arranged in rows on one 
side of each page, about two hundred stamps. 
“You mean we are not to rely on catalogue 
valuation?” Phil asked. 

“Just that,” was the reply. 

“How then? They were handed to me by 
Bill Harris, the new fellow in our class at 
school who came in just before vacation began. 
I said I’d be glad to trade. Thought Harry 
and you would be interested too.” 

“Certainly we are,” Harry chimed in. 
“The point Bob is making is that you are 
offering unused British Colonies for Persian, 
Turkish, and Portuguese Colonials. Here you 
have a two-shilling Barbados stamp that would 
stand you fifty cents at any post-office on 
those islands and its face value is exactly half 
of the catalogue price. Now here’s a thirty- 
kran Persian, of 1909, in Bill’s book at a dollar 
but it is cancelled to order and has not half the 

value of your Barbados. You don’t see British 
Colonials drop like the pretty Persian sets of 
1915 that shortly after their issue were priced 
at nearly sixty-two dollars and may be bought 
to-day, the whole fifty-one varieties, for less 
than two dollars—at wholesale for ninety-five 
cents!” 

“How are we to manage it, then?” Phil 
asked, a puzzled expression in his eyes. 

“Bob and I trade British Colonies for 
British Colonies. The United States should be 
included in this class and certain Dutch and 
Belgian. Opinions differ about many of the 
other countries. French Colonies have ad- 
vanced in favor; but German, Austrian, Polish, 
Danzig, Memel—many varieties from these 
countries are used to make up the cheap 
packets—the thousand different for the frac- 
tion of a dollar which would mean fifteen or 
more stamps fora cent. These are all listed for 
at least two cents each and so would mean 
thirty or more cents value for your penny.’ 

Phil threw out his hands with a resigned 
shrug of the shoulders. “You two know 
stamps better than I do. How am I going to 
explain ail that to Bill? He'll think me a 
regular sharper.” 

Bob said, “Don’t deceive yourself. . Bill 
knows stamps. Fortunately you haven’t 
turned yours in yet. Make up a lot conforming 
to his standard. You won’t have to explain. 
Ask him if he has any British Colonies to trade 
and you'll find he has another class of stamp 
he keeps separately. If you want to give your 
stamps away there are plenty of fellows more 
His people have plenty 
of money.” 

“All right. I guess that’s good sense. Here 
are my duplicates. Make up a lot for me in 
this book, will you?” 

“You stand by and we'll give you a post- 
graduate course in values. Remember this. 
The higher denominations of most sets are much 
more to be desired than the lower values.” 

“But the catalogue takes care of that.” 

“True enough. Still there is often a differ- 
ence. You don’t want to split hairs, though. 
Make the general rule on British Colonies and 
the United States.” 

Bob and Harry worked steadily, occasionally 
arguing about certaig stamps as to whether 
they should be included. The book was finally 
completed and Phil, thanking them, tucked it 
away in his pocket. Bill’s book was then gone 
through, Phil making his selections and listing 
the prices on a slip of paper with a duplicate for 
Bill. Bob and Harry then looked it through, 
checking off those they could use. 

“Have you made a place in your album for 
the new ten-cent Lindbergh airplane stamp?” 
Phil asked. 

“Harry and I went further than that,” Bob 
answered. ‘“There’s so much that is worth 
recording about it that we lettered below 
quite a paragraph. It has been a law till now 
never to have the portrait of a living person on 
a United States stamp. Col. Charles Lindbergh 
is the first to be so honored. We recorded 
these facts about his trip across the ocean: 
‘Started from New York at 6:52 A. M., 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


THE BIG FREE SCOTT PRICE LIST 


is filled with hundreds of sets, packets, dime 
sets, approval offers that are real bargains. 
GUARANTEED genuine stamps. Also 
Scott Albums, accessories, philatelic publi- 
cations are listed. No collector should be 
without a copy of this book at his side. 
Send for it, IT IS FREE. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th oe es a N. Y. 













10c for Marvel 

poet, = 62 = Gabon, 
and we will 

selon a Esiine copy of 


= scarce triangle stamp 
ree! a approvals. 
write today ! 





F CURKAN IO 


\ GLOUCESTER MASS 


$S$ Outht—only 12c! Fine 
pommn ng stamp; set German 





S With (pre-war) value 
forty million dollars queunae perforation gauge, 
mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; packet good 
stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, ete. 
Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! (Nice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different or of far-away countries depicting won- 
—_ thrilling scenes. Included may — (Satan with pitch- 

Barbado es (chariot and flyin: : Chile (battle acene)s 
H (sphinx and pyramids): fina gn slave breaking chain); 
Newfoundland whi seripou); jay (ferocious tiger); ini 
pane oh of Beene oi73 a4 ing Arab); To appro. 
reel at cachet will be cont. 


PIKES. "PEAK ‘STAMP. co. 7 “Box 215, Colorado $ age Colo. 
as penne eens act ct right fa be ~ t naatare con. e tri- 


BOY. SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50¢; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
vest pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit poten’ for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 























Milwaukee, Wis. 





























a ye U. S. POSTAGE Given Away 
$100: with each order. 150 Pret yyy y different countries, 
ejaz, Liberia, British, French Colonies, War 

FREE res SOO Hing Pocket stock book. ALL for 20c. 

HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. 8.0. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

70° DISCOUNT 3%, sk 

sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
unt from standard catalogue ' Drices. 

J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 

FRE 40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA, all different, 

Allegorical, Surcharges and President 
Sent to all applicants for our famous 
Hampshire Approval selections. 
"lease do not remit tn coin. 
100 "sme" FREE 
STAMPS 
to applicants for Populist Net Agerovals, postage 2c. 
A co. 

826 Teutonia Ave. 

500 STAMPS 17c! 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U. S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges roc, 3000—25c. 

° Approval sheets for beginners; booklets 

United States by — for Ba more — 

Hy verything for collectors, sets, packets, 

And F OFrelgn sibums, hinges, ete. A stock of 40,000 

OLD COLONY STAMP CO., 333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 

Plicants for only 25c. 

VARIETIES 
0 ALL DIFF. STAMPS - REF 
e 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Aut by hold thd Fn 
app’ ~ 
with each m9 “BL Mian a Stamp ( iene Toledo, Ohio 
to app licants for Universal Ap- 
podon: 4 Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Large album 15c. List 

Stam s Free of 1,500 stamps at Ic 

P als sent with each order. 

B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 
Packet of French Colonies, German (pre-war) 
value of millions, Hungary, etc., free to ap- 

WILLIAM F. AYERS, 

51 all different foreign postage 
stamps from all over the world, 

50% discount approval selections. 

POPLAR STAMP COMPANY 


ang hey ww my Australia, 
1000 all different stamps & 1000 hinges 85c. 
tions of de- 
Reference required—Boy Scout bership 
including Hradschin Castle set, Doves 
Maysark set. 
2c stamp pos 
LIGHTBOWN’S STAMP CO., Southsea, England 
CHRISTENSEN ST. 
Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
arieties to select from. Reference please. 
A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 
F R F E 100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
1 00 All different. Postage 2c. 
each. 50 percent approv- 
FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
proval applicants. 
47 Arch St., Naugatuck, Conn. 
to stamp collectors requesting my 
109 Southern Parkway Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


10 UNUSED COLONIALS ! ! 
150 UNPICKED STAMPS FREE!! 
50 DIFF., WAR, ETC. 


We honestly consider this packet finest we a aohens sabeiiieel, th yet offered, 
N 








210 fine stamps incl, To beautiful sie od ne pe bet Fong von 


loupe Tchad, Wallis Isles, Fortuna, Gaboon, ar, 
Territory, New nia, Oubangui, Tunis, Guiana. Stamps 
pictine animals, natives and beautiful scenic views. Also a 


tar. 
150 ted | Si 
ioe. scarce War, Stamps ‘and. "s, ‘colonia, rik rh Si chen 
SEND 4 CENTS POSTAGE (stamps only) 
and request this big parcel and approvals. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, uvertoor ENGLAND. 





Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
San Marino Hyderabad 
Antioquia Iceland mages Trin Tobago 
Congo qnind Ueanda | a a mee Prince ui Volts 

‘Ol 
Reh islands banon a, csc Wats Futuna 
Gwalio! Mon: Sierra Leone zibar 
Get this ein ror of ‘‘freak countries’’ as make your 
friends eoveye! Price only 10¢ to approval applicants!! 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept.5) Camden, New York 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7c net) 
And two other triangles, including 
scarce Nyassa triangle, are among 
the stamps in our packet 5< 

c 





of 53 different quauine 

— stamps for om Also 
me good ap pro vals. 

50 diff. Bosnia & Heraegovine (Cat. 25) for 60c. 


CROWDER STAMP CoO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 








FREE: Fenway Unused Hundred—100 different, 
¢ beautiful stamps—all unused—from far-off 
countries, which would cost $1.00 if purchased from 

approval sheets. Included are: Albania, Antioquia, 
— Chad, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa, Giraffe, 


CH his fine packet absolutely free to new approval appli- 


-—- enclosing 4c postage: Big lists also free—Write 
today 


FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 MassachusettqyAve., Boston, Mass. 


1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 75c 





150 Diff. Stamps... ..10¢ 500 Mixed Stamps. .... 18¢ 
350 “* Nera ied 25¢ 000 i, Selly 35¢ 
500 “ ~ . “when ee ee 10¢ 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from } including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
eatourpeupiet, which tells you “How tomake ras a 
of stamps properl: For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN 
Queen ity oy & Coin Company, 
Room 35. 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


Gy 100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
AY Mexico, etc., and album.................. 
Na me mixed 40c. 25 diff. U. S. 25e. 1000 C 


hinges 10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75e. 
List free. I buy collections, Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
All 10c Illustrated Albu 








a eeerent Foreign Stamps 
es 
for Hints to Collec 


k of Stamp Hinge 
to approval applicants \ Big Illustrated ‘Price List 


Perforation ——— 
W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Pa. 





F ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! AZERBAIDJAN! 
RAlso Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabom, Tunis, Ub: 

% ryt of these “hard- 
E ‘0-get"” count 


es any 
1 my Wonder Packet of 55 “aifterent, “given FREE to 
Approval ns only, inclosing 4c for postage. 
! Write TO 
Richard Lamprecht, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


Diff. U. S. & Foreign, includ- 

ing i —" ,Australian, 

Liberia, ;, commemora- 

tives, wiarge. Revenue, 

Ete. ap) wa “applicants 

By for our Sudden Service Approvals. 

FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Me. 
ST. AMP 105 China, pt. Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 
~puoeee. 2c. Stamp ‘Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
lc, 45c., $1.35, A. BULLARD & CO., 


Mus, world catalog cant 448 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters: album manufactur. Boston, Mass. 














GET THIS UNITED STATES PACKET 
A special packet of 50 different United States 

Postage, dues, revenues, commemoratives, ~~ ral or 
FL, cts. to approval ‘applicants only. 100 diff. 


for 3 
CLEARFIELD: STAMP CO. 
Box 98C — East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Only 8 Sided Stamp Ever Issued 








Friday, May 20, arrived in Paris 4:21 P. M., 
May 21, 1927.’ Then the return trip to the 
United States, his reception and honors at 
Washington by the President and Cabinet 
officers, the-presentation of the distinguished 
@ | flying cross and the first and second copies 
of the new airplane stamp for his mother and 
himself. From such a start Colonel Lindbergh 
might possibly become interested in philately. 
He’s an honorary member. of the Boy Scout 
Organization, too. The design of the flying 
stamp includes a portrait of Colonel Lindbergh 
and the plane, ‘Spirit of St. Louis,’ drawn 
from a carefully prepared model. Directly 
under the lettering, ‘United States Postage,’ is 
inscribed, ‘Lindbergh-Air Mail.’ At the left 
of the plane is shown the American coast 
while at the right, that of Europe. A dotted 
line leading from ‘New York’ to ‘Paris’ in- 
dicates the flight. To have the fifteen million 
stamps ready on time the work had to be done 
in ten days—an unequalled record. It was 
under the able direction of Postmaster General 
New, assisted by Superintendent of Division of 
Stamps M. L. Eidsness, that the colossal task 
was accomplished. The stamps were first 
put on sale at St. Louis on the occasion of 
Lindbergh’s arrival there in his plane from the 
New York celebration.” 

“T think Mr. Levine must be interested in 
stamps,” said Phil, ‘‘as he carried a thousand 
letters, with the sanction of the Hempstead, 
Long Island, postmaster, with Chamberlin in 
the Bellanca plane, Columbia, on their hop across 
the Atlantic to Germany. Those thousand 
covers will bring some price; perhaps five hun- 
dred dollars apiece.’ 

“And Suzanne Lenglen, the tennis nation, 
too, should be mentioned,” Harry added. “She 
has become a collector—spent four thousand 
dollars as a beginning and I’d say that should 
be quite a classy start.” 

“Tt must have been a lot of hard work to 
have those Lindbergh stamps ready on time,” 
remarked Bob. 

“That’s only a little bit when you think of 
the yearly output of the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving,” said Harry. ‘Eighteen 
billions of stamps are produced in a year, which 
would be about one hundred and sixty for 
cach man, woman, and child in the United 
States. The stamps have a face value of four 
hundred and eighty millions of dollars, but only 
cost one cent for every one hundred and twenty- 
five. There’s enough to go around the world 
cleven times if they are not washed away by 
the ocean. Two million pounds of paper are 
required, six hundred thousand pounds of 
dextrine and thirty thousand pounds of 
glucose for the gum on the back, and a million 
pounds of ink for the printing of the various 
issues, including revenues.” 

“Tf you put many more facts in that head 
of yours, Harry, it’s sure going to bust some 
day,” said Bob, whereat they all laughed. 

“When you take in the size of a book-case 
you wouldn’t think a head would hold so 
much,” Phil said. ‘Occasionally I remember 
a fact, too, though not always the one I need 
at the time. I’ve seen the Bennington stamp 
and I remember that there is a figure of a Green 
Mountain boy standing against a background 
of pine forest. Above him is an arch bearing 
the legend, ‘1777 Vermont Sesquicentennial 
1927.’ Below, in a scroll is the single word, 
‘Bennington.’ It is one of our handsomest 
stamps and should be popular with collectors.” 

“There was a story in the New York Herald 
Tribune of two brothers in Colonel Lindbergh’s 
home town, Little Falls, Minn., who raced for 
the post-oflice to see who should be the first to 
buy a copy of the latest air-mail stamp. Yale 
Fortier, fourteen, had the honor of being the first 
purchaser, reaching the post-office at 6 A. M., 
“| followed by Clarence, ten years old, a few sec- 
onds later. More than four thousand stamps 
were purchased during the forenoon.”’ 
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A triangle stamp, the smallest stamp, the largest -—. 
4 stamp with gold, a stamp with silver, and a sta’ 
made ofa map. This scarce and bizarre packet for only 
10c to approval applicants. 
Dekalb Stamp Co., 38 Walsh St., Garrett, Ind. 
NEW D Send us your duplicates and want 
= Will pay cash nal 
mps. We buy co 
(eterence: United States Saving 
SQUARE D LAKE HURON STAMP COMPANY 
Box 161 Port Huron, Michigan 
DANZIG STAMPS FREE 
A splendid set from this interesting country together with 
Catalogue. Also large illustrated album list and bargain 
ky on thousands of sets and packets. All free for 2c 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 
BIG VARIETY ors, 2165, Colony 
North Borneo, N yeas land 
0 Protectorate, Rhodesia, Un used Panam 
and 100 others, all different, with Lists, for 
APP Send references for 
ROVAL preva. 
GEORGE w. WIRTH, 139 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I 927 
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difference in opinion. Fish have been caught 
six months after one of these excavations has 
been abandoned. Some advance the theory 
that the spawn was carried by the action of 
the elements, such as the raindrops, and some 
believe they have been carried on the feet of 
a great variety of wading birds that frequent 
these places. Among these birds are the water- 
turkey, several species of heron and crane, 
as well as ducks, geese and divers. 

The deposits of phosphate are the result 
either of the upheaval of the land or the reced- 
ing of the sea, leaving large deposits of fish, and 





huge denizens of the sea. 
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Moreand Better Prize Contests 


Bear in mind that all Boys’ Lire 
prize contests are open to all boys 
everywhere with no red tape, rules or 
restrictions. 

Also let us repeat our request that 
amy reader who has an idea for an 
attractive and interesting prize con- 
test or any suggestion for making our 
prize contest features more interesting 
is invited to write us regarding the 


same. 
Post-Card Debates 


In accordance with the votes of our 
prize contest debaters that the abol- 
ishing of war and the establishing of a 
means for permanent peace, is the 
greatest problem in the world to-day, 
we announce as the subject for our 
next post-card debate, the question, 
What Can the Boys of To-day Do To 
Prevent Wars Among the Men of 
To-morrow? 

Write your personal answer to the 
question named above on a Govern- 
ment postal, or a card or sheet of 
paper of the same size, i. e., 314 by 
5% inches. Write plainly and, of 
course, briefly. Use ink or type- 
writer. Be sure to add your name, 
address and age, plainly. 

Mail to the Debate Contest Editor, 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., on or before Thursday, 
September 1, 1927, on which date this 
contest will be closed. A first prize 
of Ten Dollars will be awarded for 
debate counted best by editors of Boys’ 
Lire. A second prize of Five Dollars 
and jfive additional prizes of Three 
Dollars each will also be awarded. 


For the Jokesmiths 


The flood of entries in the Mary 
Hadda Contest, which by the way 
was by far the most popular of all 
our prize contests, suggests the idea 
that we conduct a somewhat similar 
contest, and several of our boys have 
urged that we run some sort of 
Limerick Contest. So, we are going 
to award prizes for the best limericks 
in which the adventures of some boy 
or Boy Scout be made a feature of the 
limerick. In other words, the limerick 
must be concerned with something 
that some fictitious boy or Boy Scout 
has done. 

Of course, the form of the limerick 
must be the regulation style, that is, 
fashioned after the manner of one of the 
oldest limericks that we know, namely, 

There was a young lady from Niger 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger. 
They came back from the ride 

With the lady inside 

And a smile on the face of the tiger. 

Make up a limerick, or several if 
you can, write same plainly on one 
side of paper only, in ink or type- 
writing, and mail to the Joke Contest 
Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Your entry must be 
received on or before Thursday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, on which date this 
competition will be closed. 

A first prize of Ten Dollars will be 
awarded for the best limerick chosen 
by the editors of Boys’ Lire and a 
second prize of Five Dollars. Twenty 
additional prizes of One Dollar each 
for next best twenty rhymes chosen by 
the editors. 

Stories 


As announced in our April issue, 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Boys’ Lire is now conducting a big 
cash prize contest for stories written 
by real boys. Full particulars as to 
rules, regulations, etc., will be sent on 
request. Stories are to be not more 
than 4,000 words. 


$300 Cash Prizes 


a ele pad Vitel eee $100.00 
NN Fo faa ibs. ss cdoae Si tece aie . 59.00 
en Primessenoh.........5.2.060 25.00 


All the above prizes are awarded in 
addition to full payment for each story 
accepted and published at regular 
editorial rates. 

Write to-day for full details of this 
big contest. Address The Short 
Story Contest Editor, Boys’ Lirer, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Handicraft 

Describe briefly, yet plainly and 
completely, any article that any 
ordinary boy who is handy with tools 
can build without much expense. 
Mind you, it must not require a lot of 
expensive tools or material and must 
not be so complicated and elaborate 
that an average handy boy could not 
build it. Also, it must be something 
that any boy would enjoy making, 
such as a model aeroplane, a handy 
household device, a pushmobile, an 
article of camping equipment, etc. 

Illustrate your article with photo- 
graphs of the finished product, or 
plainly and accurately drawn working 
drawings, also estimating size and 
amount of material required. If you 
can send both working drawings and 
photographs of finished product, so 
much the better. 

Working drawings or photographs 
must not be more than eight by twelve 
inches and must be mailed flat. 
No entries in contest can be returned. 

A first prize of Fifteen Dollars will 
be awarded. Second prize, Ten 
Dollars. Third prize, Five Dollars. 
Editors of Boys’ Lire to be sole 
judges. Entries for this contest must 
be received on or before September 
1, 1927. Address all entries to Handi- 
craft Contest Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Cartoons 

The subject of your cartoon must 
be some activity, interest or program 
in the life of real boys. To win a 
prize, your cartoon must be really 
funny—a_ regular laugh producer. 
No old almanac jokes or warmed-over 
cartoon ideas from newspapers and 
magazines will stand any chance. 
Only original and real boy life cartoons 
will win prizes.. Make your drawing 
in black ink, on cardboard, size eight 
by twelve inches. No other size of 
drawing will be considered. Cartoons 
which do not win prizes will be de- 
stroyed. Nocartoons will be returned. 

A first prize of Ten Dollars and a 
second prize of Five Dollars will be 
awarded each month for the two best 
cartoons chosen by our editors, who 
are the sole judges, and published in 
Boys’ Lire. In addition to these 
two prizes, additional cartoons may 
be chosen for which prizes of Three 
Dollars will be awarded for each one 
published. Write your name, address 
and age plainly on the back of your 
drawing, and mail flat to Cartoon 
Contest Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Great Entomologists 


often began as bug collectors. Just as 
interesting as collecting stamps or In- 
dian relics. Useful in your school work. 
Take a bug collecting outfit to camp. 
This special outfit is approved by lead- 
ing insect authorities. 


Special Outfit 


Mounting insect box 9” x 13” with glass cover 
Killing Jar 

Spreading Board 

Collapsible 12-inch net 

Packet of Insect Pins 


$2.75 Postpaid 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
Box 135 Medina, Ohio 

















"RIDE HORSEBACK 


CRE (om — > a 


MASTER HORSEMAN 


[EARN TO RIDE at home,easily,quickly, 
correctly, safely, for pleasure, health, — 


sport, business or social success, or to 
big-pay professional horseman or man. 
BROWN SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
549 Fulton Street. Chicago, Ill. 


INSPIRING LITERATURE FREE 


COMICS/ 


=10 easy, interestin? lessons 
Full of fascinatin$ instruction 












Sent to you postpaid for~ 


CAR FOR FREE CIRCULAR ~ (186 * nq) 


CARTOON SERVICE 


ARLSON 
Sane 116 West 59°St. New York 





Eeomecienend fascina: 
and den with » beautiful art. 
Spare Time Selling and Mi 















Write for my free book “‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 

Est. 24 years. Largest school for otamencrers | om world. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2328 Millard Bidg., Wis. 


# RAISE BELGIAN HARES } 


MAKE "sla ‘MONEY We. fares Steck 
en Solow price for for 
one 








Bel 
—Chinchillas $ 34 eac 235 each. 
32: page Illustrated book. cata’ aon contract, 
Rico cleah, mish, ton, ot, tor bir conde al ter Blac hdtvos 
ise ekan min ‘ox, ete or 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE co., ‘Box bi aa) fol imes Park, Missourt 


You can be quickly cone if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 ee for 288-page book on agnenas and 

stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how | 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7446 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis — 


NORTHERN HICKORY BOW-STAVES 


6-foot bows shooting over 200 yards are possible. Reason- 
ably priced so the average boy can afford them. Does not 
check like lemonwood. Rate card on request, 

Sample 40c postpaid. 

Ozro M. Wilsey, Hardwood Lumber, Franklin, Pa. 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

12 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


RED EAGLE’'S YW[JCCA FIRE SET 


Thowly seated and fire produced in less than 10 seconds. 
2 freboards and 2 drills only. Postpaid 50c. Arrow- 
heads; perfect beauties, made by Red Eagle, of flint, etc. 
Postpaid, 6 for $1.00. Note ad in May pore are. 
Sold only by CHIEF RED EAGLE, Box 325, Roswell, New Mexico 


























Train Outfits 
4% and 4% H.P. Motors, Electric steam en- 
gines. Instructive and Entertaining. Low prices. Cata- 
log 10c to cover postage and mailing. Send for your 
copy To-day. MANHATTAN CO., 333b W. Manhat- 
tan Bivd., Toledo, Ohio. ' 


—Look Here! Electric Toys. 


BOY. 





Print 


Cards, t Your Paper, etc. Save 
money. Print for others, big profit. Com lete 
outfits $8.85. Job ress$1i, , Rotary $149. All 
easy, rules sent. irite for catalog presses type 
etc. THE KELSEY CO., P-71 ,Moriden, Conn. 


~ YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


Yucca is the best wood for firemaking sets. Set includes 
drill socket, bow, leather thong, prairf@ tinder, two drills 
and two fireboards. Each set thoroughly tested and a fire 
produced. Complete set $1.00 postpaid. P-ice list Free. 
APACHE YUCCA SHOP Box 64, Roswell, N. M. 

















Chip Off the Old Block 


(Concluded from page 4o) 








body. There, somewhere ahead, was help, 
and he must find it! On and on he struggled, 
until his snow-shoe, catching on a projecting 
root, pitched him forward where he lay still, 
yielding himself to sleep. Even as he did so, 
he was conscious, afar off, of the barking of dogs 
and the voices of men. Then a friendly dark- 
ness seemed to envelop him, and he sank 
down, down into forgetfulness of everything. 

When young Mayfield finally opened his 
eyes, he found himself lying on a bearskin rug 
on top of a counter at the Post commissary. 
Men were chafing his limbs with snow, yet 
there was a delightful feeling of warmth flowing 
through his veins. All about him he heard 
men remarking that he was just like his father, 


> 


and it was the proudest moment of his life. 
Then suddenly he thought of his companion. 
“Bob,” he gasped. “Did you find Bob?” 
“Right here, my man, on the cot at your 


right. The doctor’s just finished dressing 
that ankle.” 
“Hi, there, Partner,” called out Bob, and 


there was pride in his voice. “I’m just writing 
a line to Dad to send back on the supply sled. 
I want him to know that he is indebted to the 
son of his old friend for the life of his boy 
as well as for these provisions.” 

“Ah, shucks,” grunted Jim in an embar- 
rassed manner and blushing to the roots of his 
hair, “I only did my duty.” Yet his heart was 
beating with a keener delight than ever before. 


He looked up into rough kindly faces so filled 
with respect, and he suddenly understood 
why his father had sent him among these 
people where a man must prove himself, and 
he was glad. No longer did he wish to go back. 
There was more here than he had dreamed. 

“Say, Jim,” volunteered Bob, “you may 
read this last paragraph in my letter. The 
other part might give you the swelled head, so 
I’m just letting you read the end.” 

Jim chuckled as some one handed him a sheet 
of paper marked page two, on which were 
written two sentences. 

“* Dad, you're right. 
block!” 


Jim’s a chip off the old 
Bob.” 











Ernie Challenges the World 


(Continued from page 22) 











should apply in baseball as well as in debating. 
Why should he let Big Mac get his goat? 
As Ernie held to this thought a feeling of high 
hope welled up within him. The idea was 
working! He was getting the upper hand of 
himself. There was Scotty’s big mitt. He must 
keep his eyes on it, not look at the batter. 
What was that signal? No, not that! But 
Scotty was insisting. Ernie wound up slowly, 
tremulously. When he released the ball with 
every evidence of great speed, Ernie leaned 
forward in an agony of suspense. 

Big Mac, again set for the “jump ball” which 
the rookie pitcher had been using to excellent 
effect, was totally unprepared for the change 
of pace which came. In fact he had not been 
aware until then that the fellow whom he had 
recommended to the coach, possessed a slow 
ball. The ball seemed to float up to him and 
fade away even ashe struck. The truth of the 
matter was that he had ill-timed his swing in 
anticipation of a fast pitch, that he was thrown 
completely off balance. 

Fellow Yannigans, on their way in to the 
bench, slapped Ernie joyfully on the back. 
He had set the Regulars down without the 
semblance of a hit. Scotty put an arm about 
the rookie pitcher’s shoulders. 

“Great stuff, Ernie,” he congratulated. 
“That’s the kind of work that’s going to land 
you on the first team.” 

Ernie’s face colored happily. For the first 
time he had been gripped by a sense of his own 
power. Seemed as though he had been living 
in a sphere of ups and downs. If he could just 
manage to hold to this new consciousness 
which was creeping in, he was certain that he 
would be able to overcome many things. 

Big Mac made short work of the Yannigans 
in the first half of the seventh. As the seventh 
was to be the last inning of play, the Regulars 
went into their half with the head of the batting 
order up and three runs needed to tie. The 
outlook was exceedingly gloomy. To pep 
things up, Big Mac took up the duties of a 
coacher in the third base coaching box and un- 
leashed a line of chatter calculated to rattle 
the pitcher. 

‘All right, gang. He got off pretty lucky 
last inning. Pretty lucky. Somebody told 
him he could pitch and he believed it. But 
when he finds out the truth. Oh, say, what’ll 
happen to him! Look at the way he winds up. 
Whoever saw a real pitcher wind up like that? 
Come on, Lindley. Let’s see you smack his 
feeble offering on the nose. Here he goes! 
Watch it. Up. Up. Up.” 

And Scotty saved a wild pitch by a prodigious 
leap into the air. 

“Never mind that cuckoo over on third,” 
he cautioned. “Pitch to me, Ernie. Pitch to 
me.” 

The rookie pitcher, heart pounding, tried 
his best. 

“Ball two.” 

“‘He’s going up, up, up,” boomed the voice 
from the third base coaching box. ‘“‘He can’t 
even find the plate! Get ready for the big 
parade, guys.” 

The Regulars, leaving their dugout, crouched 
in line, each with a bat or two, indicating 
that they all expected a chance at thé pitcher 
before the inning was over. 

Lindley singled cleanly over second. 

“Whoopee!” shouted Big Mac, leaping into 
the air. ‘‘What did I tell you? Who told him 
he could pitch? Ishe going up? He’s already 
gonel” 


The next batter was hit by a pitched ball 
and trotted down to first, grinning. Guy 
Hunter stepped into the batter’s box with a 
look which indicated that he had a score to 
settle. Slim Jordan, just behind, waved three 
bats and stalked about impatiently. 

“Let’s go,” he cried. ‘‘Nobody out, 
nobody going to get out! Get on, Guy, and 
I'll drive you in.” 

Scotty came out from behind the plate and 
walked half-way to the mound to have a little 
talk with his pitcher. 

“Take your time,” 
let those birds stampede you. 
game onice. Let ’em rave.” 

Ernie nodded, but his throat was so dry that 
he had difficulty in swallowing. 

Hunter worked the count up to three and 
two, then doubled, scoring both base runners. 

Score—Yannigans, 4; Regulars, 3. Manon 
second, none out, and the Regulars’ biggest 
hitter up. 

“Here goes your old ball game,” cried Big 
Mac, making a megaphone of his hands. 
“Get back in the woods, you outfielders! 
What’s that? Strike Slim Jordan out again? 
Not in a million years.” 

State’s veteran batter faced the rookie 
pitcher, grimly confident. He had not exactly 
relished the réle he had been forced to play 
some days previous. Here was a made-to- 
order opportunity to atone. The first ball 
was wild, striking the ground in front of the 
plate and bounding away from Scotty so that 
Hunter went down to third from second. 

Slim Jordan took a terrific swing. This time 
he made good his boast about losing the ball. 
He sent the horsehide on a rising drive which 
carried far over the frantic centerfielder’s head 
and disappeared over the distant centerfield 
fence. 

The Regulars almost mobbed the home run 
hitter as he jogged across the plate with the 
run which won the game. A dejected bunch 
of Yannigans broke for the clubhouse. Ernie, 
head down, followed. At the third base line 
he was met by Big Mac, who tapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“Sorry,” said the star pitcher. ‘‘But that’s 
one of the things a hurler’s got to learn—to 
stand up under guying.”’ 

Ernie, too disheartened for words, gave 
Big Mac not so much as a sign of recognition. 

It is a good thing for the human constitution 
that the memory of unhappy incidents is not 
as vivid as the happenings themselves and 
that time has a marvelous way of healing. 
Though Ernie suffered keen remorse over his 
complete collapse after another commendable 
start, he gradually brought himself to the 
point where he was actually grateful to Big 
Mac for the chiding which had precipitated his 
downfall. Just imagine if he had been per- 
mitted to go on and had gone to pieces like 
that when called upon to pitch in a scheduled 


advised Scotty. ‘Don’t 
We've got this 


” 


game! How much more humiliating and 
costly it might have been! 
“Big Mac knew what he was doing,” Ernie 


told himself. ‘And he really meant it as a 
kindness to me.” 

Chubby had a beaming face for his room- 
mate the following evening. He could hardly 
wait for Ernie to get settled in order to tell him 
the news. 

“Listen to this and scream!” he announced, 
thrusting out his chest until vest buttons 
strained. “I just got a bid to become a member 
of State’s Glee Club!” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


‘ 


This was a shock. 

“But I—but I thought you didn’t care to 
mix with the crowd!” protested Ernie. ‘‘The 
Glee Club’s no place for you, a bunch of fellows 
singing collegg, songs and holding smokers, 
and traveling I giving funny concerts!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” explained Chubby 
“It’s possible to mix with a crowd and yet not 
become one of it, you know. As for the con- 
certs—they can’t affect me any. I’m invited 
to join the club as a soloist!” 

“Great suffering eardrums!” exploded Ernie, 
staggering to a chair and sitting down. ‘‘ You— 
a soloist!” 

“Why not?” 

“That’s a good question—you answer it.” 

“Say, [ want you to know that I got this bid 
just on the strength of my singing before those 
hoodlums who broke in here the other day.” 

Ernie shook his head as though such a fact 
was almost past belief. 

“Tt’s an ill air that blows somebody good,” 
he paraphrased “But of all places for a misfit 
to land—a Glee Club is the worst.” 

“You should squawk,” retorted Chubby. 
“You with your baseball and your debating.” 

“‘Which reminds me,” answered Ernie, “I 
have my debate to practice to-night.” 

“And J,” declared Chubby, “have three 
songs I must memorize to sing before the club.” 

A half hour later, anyone passing in the hall 
outside would have heard a confused babble of 
sounds emerging. Most distinguishable would 
have been the notes of a piano accompanied 
by the penetrating lyric qualities of a tenor 
voice. But these sounds were practically 
offset by a second voice, carrying along in a 
determined and unceasing monotone. 

‘Say, how do you suppose I can tell what ’’m 
doing with you spouting off like that?” fla ed 
Chubby, having borne up as long as he could. 

“Do I look like I’m getting a kick out of 
your singing?” retaliated Ernie, returning to 
his notes. ‘““‘Mr. Chairman, Members of the 
Athenian Debating Soc iety, and guests. I 
propose to show that——’ 

“Oh, for the love of sweet cider!” swore 
Chubby, greatly exasperated. ‘“‘Do you realize 
that you’re interfering with my development?” 

“Not any more than you’re interfering with 
mine,” answered Ernie, again addressing the 
wall, “‘‘our worthy opponents have not only 
failed to prove the negative side of this ques- 
tion, but, in failing, have actually lent support 
to the aflirmativ e- —*” 

“You're crazy!” pronounced the aggravated 
musician. ‘Why don’t you hire a hall?” 

“T will, when you hire a music studio. ‘In 
the first place our worthy opponents have 
contended that—— 

“We're neither of us getting anywhere this 
way.” 

“Why don’t you go out for a walk? ‘Aviation, 
as a phase of the military service of our country 
is indispensable to the Army and Navy!’ ” 

Throwing up his hands as a token of sur- 
render, Professor Lyle Stoler grabbed his hat 
and left the room, pausing to hurl back at the 
door, “If I catch cold it'll be your fault. 
This night air’s not good for me.’ 

“Your night airs aren’t good for me, either,” 
replied the amateur debater, struggling to 
keep his face straight. 

The door banged shut. 

Then it was that Ernie, tossing aside his 
notes, flung himself on the dav enport and 
enjoyed the best laugh he had had in weeks. 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for September) 
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| The Emerald of San Pablo 


(Concluded from page 7) 











But Giles understood and nodded, though 
without taking blazing eyes from the twinkling 
marvel between Paulo’s fingers. 

“T will—use him!”’ bellowed Paulo. “‘ Death 
—what is that? But to liv e—body without 
power—we will—hack off—this pup’s—arms— 
legs! Chirurgeon will—mend wounds! Set 
him, then—-ashore near—San Francisco! Let 
his people—find him! Let him—crawl like a 
snail—all his life!” 


E THREW back his head and laughed, 

while the horror-stricken boy stared in- 
credulously. Paulo’s laughter blended with 
the shrill scream of the gale, with the whine 
and creak of overtaxed spars and rigging. 
For’ard, Michael the Genoese bo’s’n moved 
without orders, driving the flibustiers in des- 
perate efforts to take in bonnet and drabbler 
from the foresail. In the waist the rest of the 
company, swept constantly by the seas that 
curled aboard, strove to brail the mainsail. 
Now the wind was veering; closer and closer 
to the line of surf it drove the galleon. The 
sea was a wild, yeasty waste in which shallow 
could not be told from deep. 

With one swift, furtive glance around, Giles 
the Gascon moved. He leaped forward, his 
left hand snatching the emerald, his right whip- 
ping up the dagger he had snatched from his 
belt. With the blow Paulo ‘reeled and Giles 
stepped back with confident grin, belting the 
emerald. But the point of his dagger had 
glanced off Paulo’s breastbone, merely gashing 
his hairy chest. Now, with an inarticulate 
roar he sprang at the gunner, who gave back 
in panic. 

Across the poop raced Giles, with Paulo 
bounding after him, crouching, great arms out 
like a huge ape murder-bent. The galleon 
rolled to the mighty quartering waves, wal- 
lowing sluggishly, swept continually by solid 
masses of water. Down from the poop leaped 
Giles, one hand gripping the manrope of the 
ladder, sliding along it. He splashed through 
the receding depth of awave. After him came 
Paulo with no eyes for his ship’s grave peril, 
glaring fixedly at that flying figure. 

Up sprang Michael the boatswain, with an 
arm gesturing at the nearing surf, crying out 
to Paulo. He fell with Paulo’s impatient blow. 
Then came another tall wave and Giles, turn- 


ing to look back, was gathered up by it and 
taken over the farther bulwark. 

With a wordless roar of fury Paulo, heedless 
of danger to himself, followed to the side. A 
moment he saw a bobbing head, then it van- 


ished and in that instant sounded a cataclysmic |. 


crash that seemed to come from everywhere. 
The galleon’s racing course was checked in- 
stantly as her ram-bow struck a sea-covered 
sand islet. She heeled like a tipped box and 
spilled into the water a mass of shrieking fili- 
bustiers. Down upon her decks rained blocks 
and splintered spars as the masts toppled. 
Paulo was hurled flat and the great main- 
topmast, with part of its yard clinging to it, 
seemed to eddy uncertainly for an instant 
against the wind, then darted downward like 
a giant spear hurled by a titanic hand, to pin 
him by the legs. 

Upon the poop-deck the white-faced Marcos 
clung desperately to the bonaventure-mizzen- 
mast, sick with the horror of it all. His grasp 
slackened and down the slanting deck he slid, 
into the water. He could swim like any por- 
poise; his flailing hand struck a bit of driftage. 
Convulsively he snatched at it and was taken 
with it as it moved in successive surges, going 
at a long slant toward the land. Hours later 
he was flung upon the sand miles downshore 
from the wreck. 


H* LAY upon the sand for a time, very 
weary. Then a hand upon his shoulder 
roused him. He looked up into the face of an 
Indian. The man was making signs toward a 
point down the beach. Marcos sat up and 
frowned curiously at the fellow. Persistently 
the native pointed, until Marcos rose to his 
feet. Then the Indian moved off a few paces 
and Marcos followed. A hundred yards down 
the beach lay a long figure, Giles, the Gascon 
gunner, with one hand flung out before him. 
Marcos ran staggeringly forward, a wild hope 
surging upin him. That outstretched hand—— 
He pried it open, noting that the gunner 
breathed faintly. Upon the palm lay the 
emerald of San Pablo. 
He snatched it up and thrust it into a pocket 
of his belt. And Giles opened his eyes weakly. 
“He'll do!” decided Marcos. “Come!” he 
snapped at the Indian. ‘“‘ You must guide me 
now to San Tomas.” 








The Secret of Spirit Lake | 


(Continued from page 27) 








“T—don’t know,” answered Ramsey slowly. 

The yellow eyes continued to hold Tod’s 
gaze. One corner of the stranger’s lips lifted 
disagreeably in a silent snarl. 

“Listen here,’ he said, and though he did 
not raise his voice there was something beneath 
that soft purring utterance more menacing 
than even his companion’s boisterous bellowing 
“Don’t try to kid me. It can’t be did. You'll 
be a whole heap better off, lemme tell you, to 
spit out the truth right off when I ask a ques- 
tion.” 

“But it is the truth,” protested Ramsey. 
“T don’t know where he is and neither does 
Huston. He was here when we went off in the 
canoe this morning, and when we got back 
just now he’d gone. 

“Where'd you go in the canoe, an’ what 
or?” 

“Over to the island to explore,’ 
Ramsey promptly. 

His nerve was returning and with it a grow- 
ing desire to pit his wits against those of this 
man who had made him shiver a little in spite 
of himself. Evidently he was wrong in sus- 
pecting the two crooks to be responsible for 
Terrell’s disappearance. That problem re- 
mained as perplexing as ever, but Tod guessed 
something of what these men were after, and 
determined to thwart them by every means in 
his power. For this reason he said nothing of 
what had taken them to the island nor of the 
relics they had found there. The dock was 
well below the level of the cabin, and he 
believed they had failed to notice the spoil 
brought over in the canoe. 

“Where'd he be likely to go?” asked the 
Scar-faced man after a brief pause. He con- 
tinued to watch Ramsey closely, his flinty 
eyes betraying nothing of what was passing 
through his mind. “Didn’t he say anything 
about leavin’ here?” 

Tod shook his head. “Not a word.” Partly 
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answered 


because he was telling the exact truth, his voice 
and manner were entirely convincing. ‘He 
just told us he was going to stick around the 
cabin and clean up.” 

For a long moment the man continued to 
search the boy’s face through narrowed lids? 
Then he bent down suddenly and picked up the 
dented coffee pot. 

““What’s this doin’ here?” he demanded. 

Had Ramsey known the truth he would 
probably have betrayed himself. But he was as 
ignorant of the important part played by that 
humble utensil as Kreeg himself, and his reply 
was prompt and straightforward. 

“T don’t know,” he said readily. “It must 
have rolled off the table or something.” 

“Huh!” grunted the man, tossing the pot 
into a corner. 

His searching glance swept inquiringly around 
the cabin. Ramsey’s breath exhaled gently. 
Even this momentary lull in the ingisition was 
a relief, though he scarcely dared to hope that 
it was at an end. 

Keyed up, alert, closely watching the hawk- 
like face, he suddenly perceived a momentary 
glitter leap into the narrowed, yellow eyes, 
and saw the tight lips twitch a trifle at the 
corners. Yet the fellow did not stir or even 
glance around until he had clipped a match 
into flame with his thumbnail and lighted his 
cigaret. Then he lounged forward toward the 
fireplace, picked up something from the 
hearth and examined it closely. Finally he 
returned to where the boys stood with what 
looked like a small stone lying in his calloused 
palm. 

‘““Where’d this come from?” he demanded 
curtly. 

His voice was low and unemotional, but 
though his face scarcely changed at all, Tod 
knew somewhat that he was under the influ- 
ence of some sudden and powerful emotion. 
There was a touch of tenseness about the 
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HERE THEY ARE— 


The 
“Clean-Up” Men 


The fellows who are 
storing up spare money— 
making hay while the 
sun shines 


FVERY Big League team has a clean-up man 
A man who bats fourth in the line-up because 
he smacks the ball hard and often. A “three hun- 
dred”’ hitter who tops his mates when it comes to 
lining ’em out to the fences. He’s a pretty sure 
bet for a hit every time. 


Boys’ Life Has Clean-Up Men, Too 


Here are a few of the fellows who hold down 
“clean-up” positions on some of the Boys’ Lire 
sales teams. 





Arthur Hoyler, up in the top corner, is clean-up 
man for one of the Buffalo teams. He’s a real 
“300” hitter—swings from his heels and delivers 
subscriptions hard and often. 


Franklin Schroeck, just over on the right, is 
a heavy socker for a Buffalo team, too. He’s the 
boy with the keen eye for subscriptions—steps 
right into all the homes in his district just like 
Ty Cobb steps into fast curves, and comes out 
with subscriptions as hits. 





Down in the left-hand corner is Harper Barnes. 
He’s the “Sultan of Swat” in the North Carolina 
district —that’s the Southern League for Boys’ Lire. Harpers’ big sub- 
scription hits keeps his team up in the race. 


A REAL HONOR 


Isn’t it fine to have the honor of being the best subscription seller in your 
district. Have all the fellows talking about you and get publicity just like 
the Big League stars. 


And think of how these fellows are benefiting besides—they not only gain 
glory, but make lots of money because Boys’ Lire pays big commissions 
and bonuses. These three fellows get everything they want and need. 
They don’t have to rely on their every-now-and-then allowance from Dad. 
No sir, they earn their own money. 


You Can Do It, Too! 


You can gather in lots of spare money. Sell sub- 
scriptions to the parents of boys in your neighborhood, 
to doctors, dentists and merchants in your home town. 
Maybe you’ll sell enough to be a clean-up man for your 
district. Then you'll get your picture in the magazine. 
Get your ae of Agri and money, fill in the 


coupon and hr the dandy bunch of fellows on 
the BOYS’ LIFE sales force. 





District Team Manager, BOYS’ LIFE Magazine, 8-27 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
Please tell me how to earn big money every month and become a “clean-up” man. 
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muscles of his jaw and chin; a splash of dull 
color showed beneath his tan; the pupils of 
those sinister yellow eyes had curiously dilated. 
If further proof was needed to show that the 
ordinary looking stone was something quite 
other than it seemed, this was furnished by 
the actions of the thickset man. As his glance 
fell upon it his eyes widened and a flood of 
brilliant crimson surged into his pock-marked 
face. 

“Lemme look at that,” 
forward. 

“Cut that out,” snarled the scar-faced man, 
sending him backward with a sharp thrust of 
his open palm. That same hand caught Ram- 
sey by one shoulder and fairly shook him. 
“Come on,” he grated; “‘where’d you find it?” 

Tod tried to jerk himself loose, but found 
that he might as well have hoped to escape 
from the grip of an iron claw. Furious, he 
glared back into the face so close to his and 
snapped angrily: 

“In the lake. I brought it up this morning. 
Lay off me, can’t you?” 

Slowly the scar-faced man released his grip. 
“What do you mean, in the lake?” he snapped. 

“Just what I said. I was diving to touch 
bottom and brought that up as proof.” 

The man stared back incredulously but some- 
thing about that indignant, boyish, open face 
seemed to convince him. 

“Where was it?” he ripped out. 
me. 

Ramsey turned about and marched toward 
the door, the others following. But he was 
not quite as innocent as he seemed. Ignorant 
of the meaning of that bit of rock, the be- 
havior of the two men convinced him that 
there was something of vital importance about 
it, something which had to do with this whole 
engrossing mystery of old Gaunt’s illusive 
treasure. He even guessed that it might be a 
piece of silver ore, and was on the alert for 
any word or expression which would confirm 
the possibility. But since he could see no 
harm in pointing out the spot whence it had 
come, he led the way across the level ledge and 
paused beside the brink. 

“T was down there,” he said, pointing. “I 
took off from right where I’m standing. It’s 
mighty deep.” 

“Was there much of this stuff down there?” 
questioned the scar-faced man. 

“Stones, you mean? I don’t know. I just 
grabbed for something to show I’d touched 
bottom and brought up that.” 

He was aware of a lightning glance flashing 
between the two men which made him con- 
gratulate himself that he had misnamed the 
ore. Then the scar-faced individual half 
turned and swept the cabin and the cliffs 
behind it with a searching, comprehensive 
glance. 

The thickset fellow did not follow the direc- 
tion of his gaze. For an instant he stared at 
the fingers closed around the bit 
of ore. Then Ramsey, who 
stood a little behind, saw him 
flash a momentary, slantwise 
glance at the other man so evil 
and malignant, so full of cupid- 
ity and greed, that the boy was 
fairly startled. 

“T’d sure hate to be in that 
fellow’s shoes if he had some- 
thing the other cuss wanted,” i 


he grated, lunging 


“Show 





” 


toward the cabin with a curt gesture. “Inside, 
he ordered laconically. 

The boys obeyed, a little tremor of uneasi- 
ness creeping over them. Crossing the thresh- 
old they exchanged swift questioning glances, 
but there was no chance for even a word for the 
outlaws were close upon their heels. Ramsey 
wondered what Pink had gathered from the 
proceedings but this, after all, was of little 
moment. The really vital question was what 
the two crooks meant to do with them. He was 
not kept long in suspense. 

“Better tie ’em,” remarked the scar-faced 
man. ‘“They’re slippery young devils an’ 
you'll have to watch ’em close anyway, but 
we wanta make dead sure they don’t have a 
chance to get away.” 

The pock-marked fellow made no comment; 
evidently his grouch still lingered. But this 
did not prevent him from carrying out the 
other’s suggestion with painful, almost brutal, 
thoroughness. 

Each boy was forced into a chair and lashed 
to it with lengths of rope drawn so tightly 
that it fairly cut into the skin of wrists and 
ankles. The chairs themselves were roped to 
opposite sides of the cabin. Protests passed 
entirely unheeded. For all the attention their 
captors gave them the scouts might have been 
dumb brutes or even sacks of grain. When 
the operation was complete Scar-face drew his 
companion to one side, spoke briefly in a low 
tone and swiftly departed. 


BEFORE half an hour had dragged away 
its weary length the position of the two 
captives was painful to a degree. In an hour it 
was almost insupportable. At length Ramsey, 
overcome by cramps, the pain of the biting rope 
and a slowly growing anger, broke the silence. 
“T don’t see why you can’t loosen up these 
ropes a little.” He addressed the man called 
Punk, who all this time had been moving 
restlessly about the cabin, poking and prying 
here and there, prodding the bunks, lifting 
sections of the floor and even investigating 
the ashes on the hearth. ‘“‘They’re cutting 
right into me. We'd be just as safe,”’ he added 
with an effort at conciliation, “if they weren’t 
quite so tight.” 

“Shut up!” snarled the fellow, glaring at 
him. “Another peep outa you an’ I'll twist 
’em tighter.” 

The color flamed into Tod’s face and he bit 
his lip. At that moment he would have given 
the world for a chance to fly at the brute with 
his bare hands, but even a slight muscular 
contraction merely served to emphasize his 
utter helplessness. He could scarcely stir and 
in addition he was consumed with thirst, and 
beginning to be tormented by the pangs of an 
exceedingly healthy appetite. The fact that 
he faced the set of shelves on which, besides 
various cooking utensils, ranged tins of beef 
and ham, an uncut loaf of bread and other 





articles of provinder, only aggravated his dis- 
comfort. 

Presently Tod realized that the stocky man 
had ceased moving about, and out of one 
corner of his eye he saw the fellow standing in 
the doorway staring out. For some moments 
he remained there motionless. Then, with a 
sort of jerky movement as if he had suddenly 
made up his mind, he turned abruptly and 
stalked over to his captives. 

“Lookit!” he said harshly. ‘I’m goin’ out 
for about five minutes. When I come back if 
I find you’ve tried to loosen up them ropes a 
scrap I'll take a club to both o’ you an’ use it 
proper. You get that?” 

Ramsey nodded without speaking, and with 
a final scowl the man walked briskly toward the 
door and disappeared. Tod watched him 
hasten past the right-hand window, and then 
glanced swiftly at Huston. 

“T’d give the world to get the drop on that 
beast,” he muttered in tones of suppressed 
passion. 

““You’ve said something,” fervently agreed 
Pink. “My wrists are about cut through. 
Where do you s’pose he’s gone?” 

“After the other one,” stated Ramsey with 
conviction. ‘“He’s scared to death that 
scar-faced cuss will double-cross him. It all 
came from that piece of ore I fetch up this 
morning.” 

“T thought it looked like ore. 
thunder could it have come from?” 

“You’ve got me,” grunted Ramsey. “I’ve 
got a notion, though, that it’s the key to this 
whole mysterious business.” 

“You mean old Gaunt’s ‘treasure’?”’ asked 
Huston eagerly. 

Tod nodded. “I'll bet you he turned up a 
vein of precious metal—silver, most likely— 
and some way those crooks got wise to it. You 
saw how excited both of ’em were when they 
found that bit of ore? It was some kind of a 
clue to what they’ve been hunting for. Lookit 
I don’t believe that pock-marked skunk is 
coming back in five minutes. You can’t trail 
a person in five minutes, and that’s what he’s 
set out to do. Godfrey! If we could only 


” 


Where in 


get loose before he shows up again. He’s left 
our guns right there on that chair.” 
“Swell chance,” groaned Huston. “I can’t 


move a muscle, and the way they’ve roped the 
chairs to opposite sides of the room we can’t 
help each other. What on earth could have 
happened to Pete?” 

“I’m wondering. I thought at first those 
two were responsible, but I expect I was wrong. 
I wouldn’t wonder a scrap if he’d got wise to 
that ore business himself. I left that piece 
out on the rocks, you know; he must have 
brought it inside to look it over. It wouldn’t 
surprise me a bit if he’d started out to look for 
traces of the vein.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Pink. “What if he 
meets up with those two? Of course he’s got 
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his six-gun, but— What’s the matter? What 
the dickens are you looking at?” 

Ramsey made no answer. He was staring 
past Huston’s shoulder with an expression on 
his face which sent a shiver tingling on Pink’s 
spine. Helpless in his chair, maddened by 
suspense, the boy thrilled out again: 

“What is it?” 

“The wall,’ muttered Ramsey his set, 
startled gaze unwavering. ‘‘It’s—moving.” 

A tremor of fear crept over him as, with 
wide, startled eyes and sagging jaw, he watched 
the slow outward movement of the set of 
shelves and a section of the wall behind them. 
The thing was bewildering, uncanny. For a 
moment he thought his brain was playing 
tricks. When a head thrust forth from the 
narrow opening and he recognized the familiar 
fate of Pete Terrell, the reaction was so great 
that he had to bite his lips to choke back the 
exclamation which trembled there. 

“Sh!” cautioned Terrell in a low 
**Where’s he gone?” 

“After that fellow with the scar,” answered 
Ramsey quickly. ‘‘They found that piece of 
ore on the hearth, you know, and got all worked 
up over it. He said he’d be back in five 
minutes.” 

For just a second Pete hesitated. Then he 
slipped out into the room, thrust the secret 
door back into its place and sped across the 
floor, drawing out his clasp knife. In a mo- 
ment he had sliced Huston’s bonds and 
turned to Ramsey. 

‘““Where’s your guns?” 
sliced the hempen rope. 
them away?” 

“‘They’re over on that chair,” 
with a jerk of his head. 

As the rope fell away he tried to get on his 
feet, but would have fallen save for Pete’s 
outthrust arm. Without comment Terrell 
fell to fiercely rubbing his chum’s legs and 
arms until a little of the circulation had been 
restored. His jaw was set, his expression 
anxious and a little strained. Not once did 
his sharp glance waver from the open door. 

““You’ve no idea which way he went?” he 
whispered, as he turned from Ramsey and 
began to massage Huston. 

“Round back somewhere. 
the right-hand window.” 

“We've got to beat it quick,” ripped out 
Terrell. “I want to get to Tex. Back in that 
cave I found—but there isn’t time to tell you 
now. Who’s this other fellow?” 

Tod was hobbling toward the chair on which 
the outlaw had deposited their weapons. 
“Short, thick-set with a pock-marked face,” he 
flung back over his shoulder. “His name is 
Punk.” 

“Don’t know him,” crisped Terrell. ‘“He’s 
one of the gang, of course. Bring Punk’s gun, 
too. We haven’t a minute to waste, fellows. 
If they find me in here they’re sure to smell a 
rat, and we mustn’t let them 
even guess about that door. 
Can you walk?” 

“Don’t worry about me,” re- 
torted Ramsey grimly, twirling 
the cylinder of his Colt. “Id 
walk on broken glass with bare 
feet to spite those beasts. 
Let’s go.” 

Terrell hitched up his car- 
tridge belt. “Right,” he ap- 


tone. 


he whispered, ‘as he 
“Did they take 


rejoined Tod 


I saw him pass 
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sardonic smile of Scar-face and 
the ill-tempered scowl of his 
companion left no doubt as to 
which had won. 

“Looks like you were scared 
I’d run off with it,” remarked 
the former sarcastically as he 
turned to retrace his steps. He 
surveyed Huston and Ramsey 
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Pink staggered, regained his 
balance and slid behind the 
heavy oaken door. As with one 
| accord the other two swerved 
to the left side of the opening 
and crouching there with 
gripped, drawn weapons, waited 
breathlessly. 
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Lhe Trail of the Thundering Herd! 


ic lo OV By J. Allan Dunn 
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prairie lands, thundering 
uffalo herds, stampedes, 
tile Indian tribes— 
thrillingest thrills 
creat Open spaces 
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Since Mr. Dunn completed the famous Jim 
Morse stories BOYS’ LIFE readers have been 
clamoring vigorously for more of his thrilling 
tales. 


‘The Buffalo Boy’”’ is his latest and for daring 
escapades, courageous feats, heroic deeds and 
great sacrifices it beats any of the adventures of 
Jim Morse by a mile. 


Coming in the September issue 


Fill in the Coupon and 
Mail it NOW - - - 
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And this is only one of the highlights of the | BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
&., ° ] Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. i 
big September issue 
'A few others are: ° | For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross two out), please send 
“Ts , bea P Pe | BOYS’ LIFE for 6 months, one year, two years (cross two out), | 
Jimmy Fix It” is a corking short story by that great writer, Ralph Henry Barbour. l beginning with the 
“A Trap for the Jaguar” is full of excitement, as are all of Constance Lindsay 

Skinner’s stories. Ses en Pree Moron number. | 
“A Search for the Singing Swamp” is a hummer. It’s by Raoul Whitfield, the man | - i | 
who wrote “The Air Mail Flies.”’ I so ay a. b SC abd id SIRO RM Se Mair alh'e 0.4.8 6 pied 9 ONES Ree wee , 
“The Red-Skin’s Ride,” a side-splitting comedy story—a laugh a minute. SONI as sn gos cota s os cevasnteaiaa ene ne aed 
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1927 When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 

































































Health adds glorious zest to every day in 
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PLENTY of crisp healthful foods this summery 
weather will help you keep vigorous and fit all 
day. 

What a treat you’ll find in Kellogg’s Pep! 
So delicious it rouses the laziest appetite. And 
wonderfully good for you! 


Pep is health in a package. Golden flakes of 
whole wheat. Contains the vitamins and pep- 
building mineral elements—all the nourishment 
—of the rich whole grain. And the bran—just 
enough to keep you fit and regular. 


THE PEPPY CEREAL FOOD 


A DELICIOUS FOOD RICH IN Fooo 
JRON, LIME AND OTHER MINERAL SALTS, 


Nelp yourself ly hi UA 
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LAN Ruy ¢ 
KELLOGG COMPANY 


GAITLE CREEK MICH - LONDON CAN 
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Pep is great for vacation trips. Just goes with 
outdoor meals. Take plenty of Pep to camp. 
Enjoy it for breakfast—and for lunch or supper 
or a between-meals treat. 


Get your family to start these mornings with 
Pep. Serve it with milk or cream. Extra deli- 
cious with canned or fresh fruits added—or 
honey. Your grocer has Pep! 


Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchen at Battle Creek by the Kellogg 

Company, world’s largest producers of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also 

of Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, Corn Flakes, Krumbles and New Oata. Other 

plants at Davenport, Iowa; London, Canada; Sydney, Australia. Dis- 

tributed in the United Kingaom by the Kellogg Company of Great Britain. 
Sold by Kellogg agencies throughout the world. 
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